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PREFACE. 



TiiM following fjtctant were deliTCtod in lhi> city in the vrluler 
of l^SO-Gl. Tlioy Iiovo htm so considortblj «nii)Iified in passing 
tlimujrli the press, as scsreely U) hX\ »ny longer witliin the cm- 
loniarj lecture-limits. Anil jut it is euy tn kb Ihut Ihc lubject 
uf each Lectaro is of so rich uid varioui ui ioteresl, u to lntT« 
been very imuleqimtply Irenled afl^r all, 

Tbe Jfmcrltai.iet euiiijiriw sridii. jiiui^ua (lint Iiuvl' iiet-ii previ- 
I oiuly piiblislicd in Riiutlicr fnrm. Opncrnllv iiovrcrer tlicy hftve 
tieen taken directly from tlie auUiur's porttblia The lml«r voukl 
hiipu lliut liii Twwi uf tlic reistioii buliTEen iibjeet >nd sub- 
ject, uii({hl attract ihe Bttetiliun of eanilid uid competcnl oritiei, 
bccnuw! uu tlu! Irudi uf iLese I'mwa Ihe uitire wurlh uf his specu- 
blions di'pend^. If llw objeelivu «pli«rii uf liuuiiui existence id 
Kwlerial, or eiicntal tu llw subjectire, then iLe relnliun ut (ivd l» 
niui a of ciHirie exlcriiol. and theology cnuequmtly i* bound at 
once to retigu every rational prctensiun, and fait back to the tudcat 
■ad nmt ImIIimhiic futidiism. But if, ua the writer maiiilaiag, and 
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DEMOCRACY AND ITS ISSUES. 



It is ray desiga lo offer a few obserrations on 
the genius of Democracy, and the peculiar bearing 
it exerts upon Uie destiny of humaaity. 

Our institutions are Democratic That iato say, 
the idea which they more or less inoorporato, ia tbe 
Bovereignty of ilic peo]>le. The entire import of 
this idea may be best gathered from a brief refer- 
ence to the ideas which have hitherto borne rule 
in the political earth, and against which Demo- 
cracy is a protest. 

The ideas which under one form or another 
h&ve hitherto borne rule in the political world, are 
two, monarchy and aristocracy. Monarchy asserla 
the right of one person or one family to govern 
otheia. Aristocracy asserts the right of one class 
of persona to govern other classes. Against these 
two claims, Democracy is a protest. It denies the 
claim of any one man to govern other men, and 
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2 DEHOCRACr AMD ITS ISBUE3. 

the right of any one class to govern other classes. 
It nsserta that the people are rightfully sovereign, 
and possess the exclusive claim to the governing 
function. 

Thus the Democratic idea exhibits a purely neg- 
ative developmeut. It is revolutionary, not forma- 
tive. It is horn of denial. It comes into exist- 
ence in the way of denying established institu- 
tions. Its ofBco ia rather to destroy the old world, 
than fully to reveal the new. You have only to 
fix your thought upon it for a moment, to perceive 
that it is not directly constructive. Thus it alleges 
the people's exclusive right to govern themselves. 
Now, when it speaks of the people, it means the 
people. It does not mean any special portion of 
the people, as, for example, a numerical majority 
in contradistinction to a minority, or the male por- 
tion in contradistinction to the female, hut the 
whole people without difference. But now, if you 
regard the people as a. unit, if you regard their 
polity as expressing their united interests — the in- 
terests of the minority us well as of the majority — 
you instantly perceive that their polity can, 
in no proper sense of the word, be pronounced 
governmental, but simply administrative. The 
government in that case simply utters or carries 
out the entire will of the pcojjie. It has no will 
but to do the will of the whole people. Conse- 
quently, its function is purely ministerial or servile. 
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Thus the Democratic idea, in affirming tlio pWf^ 
pie's sovereignty, does in effect reduce government 
into a mere public jniniatry or service. It utterly 
explodes the old conceptions of government, as 
having an authority derived fi'om some other 
source than the people. It is only while imper- 
fectly evolved as in this country, ia which not the 
whole people, but an ill-defined majority, rulea, 
that it tolerates institutions which exhibit some 
faint remnant of authority. Our institutions d<0 
not, aa yet, by any means, perfectly incorporate 
the Democratic idea. They exhibit a far more ad- 
vanced development of it than has been attained 
anywhere else, but still fiiU very far short of giving 
it perfect expnestoo. The great advantage, as it 
appears to me, which our position claims, ia this : 
that we publicly recognise the worth of the Demo- 
cratic idea, and stand committed by our past his- 
tory, and our present tendencies, to aliow it a com- 
* plete evolution. It cannot be doubted by any 
attentive observer of our national and state legia- 
Ifttion, that the tendency among us, from the be- 
ginning, has been to curtail the force of govern- 
ment, to reduce its legislative branches into a 
complete docility to the popular will, and make 
the executive branch more and more purely execu- 
tive. And if this be undeniable, il" such be the 
continual operation of the Pcmocratic idea, you 
will readily admit that ils tendency is to destroy 



wuy do 1 allege ttiese things 7 Is it frc 
iatisfactiou with our iDstitulions? Is 

fiew to suggest distrust of tbe Democra 
f1 God forbid I I have no such dissat 
)r distrust. I see nothing io our future b 
d abuudaat cheer, and I see these thin 
the direct offspring of our unfaltering 
!_ to tlie principle of Democracy. No, 
iem only for the purpose of proving to yi 
lU, perhaps, may not have fairly conaidere 
nocracy is not so much a new form of p 
fe, as a dissolution or disorganization 
brme. It is simply a resolution of gover 
a the hands of tbe people, a taking do* 
which has before existed, and a ro-comm 
it to its original sources, but is by i 
,hc substitution of anything else in i 
[t signalizes tbe period of puberty in tl 
period which separates the child from tl 
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ing collar and long-tailed coat of manliood. His 
actual powers are small, but his instiDcts arc un- 
limited, lie has the thoughts of boyhood, but ho 
uttcra them with a voice more Iioarsc than the 
adult man's. He has the sentiment of freedom, 
but he knows no positive or manly methods of 
demonstrating it. He atteraps it chiefly by rude- 
ness toward?! his progenitors, calls his father the 
old man, and his mother the old woman, and gives 
out, on every occasion, a suspicion that they have 
beca over-estimated. He renounces the customs 
and statutes of the paternal mansion, bullies the 
servants and his younger brothers, and hastens to 
involve himself in courses which afflict the older 
people with the saddest anf^nnes of the future 
man. 

It is so with our own nation, arrived at Democ- 
racy. We are greatly more estimable Jbr our criti- 
cism than for our performance, for the judgment 
and execution we have wrought upon vicious 
forma of government, than for the realization of 
any final and perfect form for ourselves. We have 
arouaed the people to self-respect, by leading them 
out from under the burdensome yoke of kings and 
nobles, but we have not shown them how to be at 
peace and unity among themselves. We are good 
by comparison, not by position. When compared 
with the polities of the Old AVorld, wc present the 
auroral beauty of the morning emerging from the 
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thick nigtt; but the glowing moraing does not 
always ensure an unclouded noon. I see in our 
present political attainments everything to love 
and admire, when I contrast them with those of 
the Old World, because our polity recognises on 
all its front, the great truth that the true ruler of 
the people, in all time, must be the servant of the 
people. But when I look to see how this truth 
i3 practically administered, I oonfess my enthusi- 
asm somewhat subsides. For the ruler, when 
closely regarded, turns out to be the servant, not 
of the whole people, but a majority of them, and 
I find BO eager a rivalry for political supremacy 
going on among the people, as proves that the in- 
terests of the whole arc not chiefly studied. 

Democracy, theo, is still imperfectly embodied 
even among us, Monarchy asserts the rule of one 
man ; ariatocracy the rale of a minority. Our in- 
eUtatioDS assert the rule of a majority. These lat- 
ter consequently exhibit a very decided advance 
upon the old institutions, but are by no raeana 
conclosive. They indicate the progress of the 
democratic idea, but are very far short of giving it 
a complete expression. If the rule of a majority 
be valid as against that of a minority, much more 
must the rule of the whole be valid aa agiunst that 
of a mere majority ; and so far, accordingly, our 
institutions sustain and subserve the sentiment of 
Democracy, But when the sentiment becomes 
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fully acknowledged, or attracts the universal hom- 
age of mankind, it will disown our present politi- 
cnl institutions no less thao all past ones. It will 
disown, in fact, all merely political forms, and claim 
a purely social manifestation. 

For the Democratic idea, the idea of the people's 
sovereignty, implies ahove all things their exemp- 
tion from arbitrary rule, implies that they recog- 
nise no authority which Ihe interests of their own 
welfare do not confer. And thid pretension, yoii 
will observe, is directly fatal to all merely political 
or national existence, rolilical or national exist- 
ence is based upon the sacreclness or perpetuity of 
certain institutions. The nation is represented by 
these institutions, so that if you deetroy these lat- 
ter, you at the same time destroy the nationality 
they emljody. If, ^or exaTiiplo, you could destroy 
the institutions of monarchy and nobility in Eng- 
land, and establish republican institutions in their 
place, you would completely change the existing 
nationality, the present political life of that coun- 
try. Or if you should simply remove its existing 
institutions, without substituting any other, you 
would utterly destroy its nationality, or reduce it 
to political nonentity. The people would still 
exist, of course, but not as a nation cognizabie to 
other nation.^. Its peculiar institutions alone give 
it national farm, or political unity, and render it 
intelligible to other nations. 
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This being tke case with every nation, with 
every form of political life known to the world, it 
is manifest that the Democratic idea, in aSirmiug 
the sovereignty of the people, or their responsi- 
bility to their own welfare alone, vacates every 
mode of national or political existence, by vacating 
the eacrednesa of the institutions on which such 
existence is based. In aftirming the sovereignty 
of the people, the Democratic idea denies institu- 
tions any intrinsic or absolute sanctity, any aancli- 
ty save that which they derive from reflecting the 
popular well-being. It avouches the sole sacred- 
ness of humanity, and allows no sanctity to insti- 
tutions underived from that source. Thus it has 
hitherto seemed good to our people to entrust their 
executive administration to a President, eligible 
every four years, and their legislative action to the 
two Houses of Congress. But should the people 
now deem it good to abolish the Presidency, traua- 
ferring its functions to the Senate, or to abolish the 
Senate also, leaving the House of Representatives 
alone chargeable with the political interests of the 
country, Democracy would ratify the step, because 
the institutions in question imsscss no intrinsic au- 
thority, but derive their force wholly from the 
popular will. Thus Democracy everywhere pro- 
claims the superiority of man to institutions, al- 
lowing the latter no respect, however consecrated 

f past worth, save in so far as they also reflect 
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tlie 'present iateresls of bamanity. It allows no 
usage nor recorded statute whatever, anj binding 
obligation which ia anderived from the inaliDCts of 
the universal homan heart 

It is clear, then, that the promise we behold ia 
Democracy has not a primary regard to our politi- 
cal destiny. National aggrandizement or glory, 
which was the aim of the kingdoms of the Old 
World, ia not what we arc specially to look for. 
Our glory is to be an inward, rather than an out- 
ward one. Our geographical position and immense 
territorial resources wiH, doubtles, eecnre us a 
long career of political prosperity. But our politi- 
cal institutions do not, of ibemsclvcs, inspire en- 
thusiasm and exert do authority. They are felt to 
be the expression or symbol of something more 
sacred than tiicmselvos, whii.'h is tiie interests of 
humanity; and they possess, tlicreforc, no absolute 
sanctity. Every institution descended to us from 
the past, descends to us upon trial. If it do not 
secure to us the benefits it secured to its inventors, 
it possesses no claim to our observance, but must 
give way to new institutions adapted to the new 
wanta. 

The principle of Democracy, which legi^atea 
this result, is enthroned in our polity, and what ia 
more, vivifies the newest affections and thoughts 
a conventionality of man. 



of all people. It i 



It is an actual tendency of the Diviuc Providence, 
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felt all along the progress of human history, and 
marching now in open day to a complete and tri- 
umphant evolution. Happy are they, therefore, 
who no longer think of resisting or impeding it. 
But, aboveall, happy are they who betimes joyfully 
EQcept it with all the merely political changes it in- 
duces, believing that the paternal Wisdom, whose 
instrument it is, designs only good and no evil from 
it, and that in lieu of every edifice removed, He 
will baild up another so glorious that the former 
will never again come into mind. 

But now you will reasonably ask me, what posi- 
tive or constructive results I anticipate from De- 
mocracy 7 You will ask me what is the nature of 
the benefits, il' ther are not political, which Democ- 
racy is going to introduce? The question admits 
of an easy, and, I oonnot doubt, a completely sat- 
" is&etory reply. 

The positive or constructive results, then, wliicli 
I anticipate from Democracy, are of a mora! or 
social character, rather than political. The bene- 
fits which it heralds for humanity, will lie not in 
the increased external .splendor of a nation, but in 
the increase of just, amicable, and humane rela- 
tions amongst all its members, fin short, Hook 
opon Democracy as heralding the moral perfection 
of man, as inaugurating the existence of perfectly 
just relations between man and man, and as con- 
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sequently preparing tlie way for the reign of infi- 
nite LoveJ 

This hope or confidence in Democracy is justi- 
fied, you will perceive, by the fundamental mean- 
ing of the word. For Democracy means nothing 
more than the self-government of the people. 
Now, s capacity of self-government supposes in its 
subject a wisdom proportioned to his needs, and 
Democracy, therefore, implicitly attributes such 
wisdom to humanity. It supposes that men arc 
capable of so adjusting their relations to each 
other, as that they will need no police or external 
force to control them, but will spontaneously do 
the right thing in all places and at all times. Thus 
Democracy really does contemplate a lime when 
all coercion and restraint shall be disused in the 
conduct of human affairs, and when, consequently, 
every man w[l\/r<^'I;/ do unto others as ho would 
have others to do unto him. 

It is precisel}' hei-e that we discern the difl'erenee 
between the Old World and the New, and perceive 
how Democracy silently prepares a new triumph 
for humanity. The fundamental conviction of the 
Old World— the conviction which lay at the bot- 
tom of all ita stringent theories of government — 
was a distrust of humanity. This distrust was 
doubtless justifiable, because humanity had not yet 
fiUIy manifested itself, nor proved the righteous- 
neas of its instincts. The immenso mass of man- 
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kincl was enslaved both physically and intellectu- 
ally, and the I'ruita of alavi^ry, in either sphere, are 
not such as reflect credit upon humanity. Human 
nature was thus unfairly dealt with, "being asked 
to bring forth the fruits of freedom while it was 
itself in bondage, and being condemned because it 
did not obey the absurd requisition. Yet men do 
not plant a peach tree in the rock, and then ask it 
to bring forth its proper fruit. They place it in a 
congenial soil, and amidst favorable skiey influences, 
and eo leave it to justify ileelf. 

But times have changed aince these conceptiona 
of humanity were begotten. The mass of man- 
kind has been gradually working upwards into 
comparative freedom, and silently enforcing a pro- 
found modification of tlie old judgments. TTiis 
has been the case all over the world ; but in this 
country the moral lesson accruing from the changed 
j ■condition of the masses, is especially irresistible. 
The great lesson which this country teaches, has 
not been set forth, it seems to me, with that dia- 
tinctnesa which it claims. Our true glory, in my 
opinion, is not that we enjoy, by means of our in- 
stitutions, an unequalled material prosperity. It 
is tliat we, being our own rulers, having no govern- 
ment but one of our own creation, with no army 
to overawe ua, have yet exhibited in all things the 
most orderly tendencies, and so refuted forever the 
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old despotic theories of the essential corruption of 
humaa nature. 

This lesson can never be gainsaid. "When you 
tell me of the ineradicable evil of human nature, 
^^ I pdint jou to these United Slates for an illustra- 
^H tioQ on the largest scale of its uncontrolled tenden- 
^^ cies. Here jou will doubtless see individual cor- 
ruption and disorder as well as elsewhere, because 
society here, aa well as elsewhere, is not scien- 

Itifically adjusted by the reconciliation of the pri- 
vate and public interests of ita members. But 
you will not see, in the associated action of the 
people at large, any of that wilfulness, diaorderli- 
ness, and ferocity which the theories in question 
charge upon humanity when left to itself. You 
find, on the contrary, a general urbanity and fellow- 
feeling, a proverbial dofi.Tcnce for the ftmsile sex, 
enlarged sympathy for the distressed and destitute, 
ftmple provision for the interests of science and 
Education, a lively enthusiasm for the progress of 
the arts, a boundless hope in the future, and a com- 
plete acquiescence in the power of peacefiil legis- 
■ lation. 
This it is which constitutes the primary claim of 
these United States to the reverence of the world, 
that they have thus far vindicated humanity from 
the charge of essential depravity. It is indeed a 
grateful recollection, when one is in fordgn coun- 
tries, amidst the euornious machinery there at work 
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to keep the people in what is called order, to re- 
member that in his own country this machinery 
scarcely exists at all, and, where it does exist, pos- 
sesses no tenure apart from the popular will. But 
even then the grand charm of the recollection ia 
the gratification it offers to an enlarged humanitary 
sentiment, rather than a shallow and conceited pa- 
triotism; for no one is foolish enough to suppose 
that American human nature ditfers radically from 
European, or that the people will not one day jus- 
tify themselves on the one continent as fully aa 
they are now doing on the other. 

It may very well be that some of my hearers 
have not fully considered the moral bearings of 
Democracy, and are not prepared therefore to yield 
a perfect assent to my claims for it in that behalf. I 
would like accordingly to occupy the remainder of 
tlus lecture with a fuller elucidation of that point. 
First of all, let me re-slate my exact position. 

I say, then, that the inevitable result of the de- 
mocratic tendcney will be such an improvement of 
the moral or social relations of men, as will 
completely obviate the necessity of coercive in- 
stitutions, or exhaust the function of a restrictive 
police. 

The powers that be are ordained of God. That 
ia to say, government represents the unitary inte- 
rests of society, those interests which are para- 
mount to every other. Every governmental insli- 
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tution has been a standing testimony to t 
monic destiny of society, a standing proof that tho 
life of man is destined for peace and amity, instead 
of disorder and contention. No one can doubt 
that such has been the origin and meaning of gov- 
ernment among mankind. No one can doubt that 
if human life had been perfect in the infancy of 
the race, that is to say, if just social relations had 
existed from the beginning, government woald 
never have been thought of as a necessity of hu- 
man society. Its existence is simply a confession 
of the immaturily of society. Because the true 
fellowship of man with man is imperfectly realized, 
therefore the magistrate is bound to bear the rod, 
symbol of that Bovereign unity before which all 
private differences are bound to disappear. 

Now, if government could have rightlv discerned 
I its function from the begioninf^, and reniaincd true 
it, by continually expanding as the wants of 
'^Bociety demanded its expansion, men could ne' 
have quarrelled with it. But government, in 
infancy of human culture, could, of course, enl 
tain only the narrowest conceptions of its 
function. It indeed claimed a personality at thi 
lime quite distinct from its function, and identifii 
I its interests with certain families and classes ol 
I people, instead of the entire mass, Ilenco 
' efforts which arc making at this day in the Old 
World, to overthrow established governments, and 
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remit royal familiea into tbe shade of private life. 
It is very idle to expect any but a, successful issue 
to these attempts. They may fail for a while, but 
ill tbe long run they must succeed, because govern- 
mcBts are merely the instruments or lieutenants of 
humanity, and are therefore essentially responsible 
to it. They are liable to be summoned to their 
audit at any moment, and if any chronic infidelity 
to their trust be found attaching to tbem, they are 
sure to be cashiered. 

This ideutification of human intereste with cer- 
tain personal interests, is the plague of man in 
eve37 sphere. It inyolves a certain practical 
atheism, and bo contradicts the deepest instincts 
of the heart. How absurd the idea that the uni- 
versal Father cares one whit more for Queen Vic- 
toria, personally, than he does for the scullion who 
removes the ashea from her grate ! It is her func- 
tion only which is divine. It is her glory to sit in 
the seat she docs, at the head of her glorious peo- 
ple. That seat confers upon her all the honor 
she enjoys, and receives not one particle from her. 
If, then, she claim any personal sujieriority to 
other men, any consideration apart from the ha- 
manitary function she melda, she pnta herself in 
conflict with destiny, and is sure, sooner or later, 
to provoke a righteous retribution. 

I say a righteous retribution, because nothing is 
truer than that man's loyalty is at bottom never 
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dae to persona. The brute is eaaentially servile. 
He obeys » will superior and foreign to his own. 
And before man has been elevated out of brute 
conditions, before he has been lifted out of the 
bondage of his nature, by a beneficent social cul- 
ture, into the obedience of divine ideas, persons 
also dominate his imagination, and receive his 
allegiance. But, clearly, this is a transient state of 
man, bia nidimental and lowest state. For, as 
culture dawns upon him, he perceives that persons 
are worthy only in so far as they represent some- 
thing higher than themselves — only in so far as 
they represent a goodueas which is infinite or di- 
vine. This is the glory of Christianity, in this 
consists ita spihtoality, that it- makes a man'a loy- 
alty due only to humanitary truth and goodness, 
and never to persons, save as repre.-ieiiting these. 
If, then, a person truly represent a humanitary 
good, if he seek no covert personal gain by tho 
representation, there need be no fear of the de- 
cline of loyalty. But if tbe person cease merely 
to represent, and assume himself to be the reality, 
to be the good to which man's homage is due, then 
loyally itaelf is outraged, and demands his instant 
overiiirow. Rebellion, in this case, seems a divine 
necessity, and the memories of those who success- 
fully organize it, remain a cherished possession to 
the race. 

The truth is, that you miss ihe whole meaning — 
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the whole huraanitary worth — of both the regal 
and sacerdotal ofTice from history, unless you look 
upon them as claiming a purely representative sa- 
credness. Both the king and the i)rieat severally 
aymbolize that divine or perfect man whose life 
desccntls to him from within, or from God, and 
whom nature and society shall therefore perfectly 
obey. Hence you And the king and the priest 
placed above all physical and social subjection. 
You find them not merely exempted from ser- 
vile labor, pnt above the reach of want, and 
adorned with luxury and power, but invested also 
with moral sanctity, or such a superiority to mere- 
ly secular men, as absolves them from the respon- 
sibility the latter arc under to civil law for their 
actions. If you will look at the state of Europe, 
previonsly to the democratizing of the Church in 
the Protestant Reformation, you will observe that 
both the king and the priest were exempt from 
secular jurisdietion. "The king can do no wrong, 
was a maxim of political ethics, never practically 
gainsaid before the Reformation. And the immu- 
nity of the clergy from civil penalty, in case 
any flagrant offence against good morals, stands 
still expressed in the now almost purely traditional 
phrase, " benefit of clergy." 

This conventional superiority of the king and 
the priest to the ordinary lot of man, arose, I say, 
out of their symbolic character, was due exclu- 
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to their representative wortli, Botii of them 
'officially symbolized that perfected aspect of man 
nature, which, so far from having been then 
iJiiatoricaliy achieved, Iiad not even been confessed 
'as an idea by the most advanced intelligences, but 
■which nevertheless was infallibly bound in the j 
fulness'of time to cover the earth with the know- 
ledge of God, as amply as the waters cover the j 
Bea, Neither functionary, of course, had any pri- 
vate worth above other men, but both were often, on 
the contrary, owing to the inevitably corrupting 
influence of their privileged position, men of sig- 
nally bad morality. But their pubiic worth waa 
BO great — their worth to humanity considered as 
representing the Lord, or man of destiny, to whom 
nature and society owe an unlimited allegiance — 
,lhat we willingly shroud their private vices in ob- 
1. These vices prove, of course, that they 
net the man whom they represented ; prove 
lat they were only the unconscious instruments^ a 
the emptiest and most superficial symbols of bin,! 
orowded and intimate sanctity. In a word, the T 
intrinsic baseness of the representative serve*!, of "I 
itself, to glorify the principal. 

It seems to me that any Christian king or Chris- I 
st who should now manifest a slight per- 
of the true spirilualitij of his function, 
Ld bo honored of all men, as no king or priest 
been honored before. No human being ] 
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would object to Queen Victoria's state or cmolu- 
mentg, provided that she admitted her purely rep- 
resentative character — provided that she admitted 
her complete responsibility to that perfect or divine 
man whose eventual glory she prefigures. On the 
contrary, every one would then feel a common in- 
terest in cherishing her, in aggrandizing her state, 
and making it lustrous with all the splendor of 
romance. So should all men bow to-morrow to 
the crozier of the pope, if he would confess its 
purely prophetic or symbolic significance — if he 
would confess that he stands forth only to avouch 
that iomost purity which shall one day consecrate 
universal man, and repugn accordingly every pri- 
vate lust %vh[ch brings him into conflict with hu- 
man destiny. 

Government, then, has a purely humanitaiy or 
representative basis, Its whole end and intention 
is to proclaim the unity of man, and guard the in- 
terests of that unity. Its function is to r-iooncile 
the interests of the individual with those of the 
mass, to see that the utmost possible harmooj 
prevail between each and all of its subjects. Of 
course the restrictive or coercive service of gov- 
ernment is needed only so long as the forma of 
society do not fulfil this unity or harmony, only 
BO long as the fellowship of man with man is in- 
completely realized. Because the moment society 
becomes perfect, the moment all legalized privi- 
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lege ceases amoog its subjecta, and every man be- 
comes the equal of every other in the public care, 
that moment you make it the interest of the 
individual to cherish the good of the whole, he- 
cause bis own advantage is identilied with it; 
and if you cau make it the interest of man to be 
orderly, of course you need no machinery of po- 
lice to ensure that result. It will take place of 
Itseli^ without any compulsion. 

Now this is precisely what Democracy tends to 
produce, a reconciliation of the public and private 
interests of men. It designs to give all men, 
women, and children exact equality before the law, 
or in the public regard, and precisely in propor- 
tion to the degree in which this tendency ia real- 
ized, does it become the intexest of every man to 
maintain public order. The reason why evil 
exists among mankind, is that their outward lifo, 
their life as determined by institutions, docs not 
folly accord with their inward or essential life, the 
life they have in God. God is infinite goodness^ 
infinite truth, infinite power. If, therefore, the 
institutions of human society are not careful to 
serve this essential infinitude of man; if they do 
not incessantly endeavor to lift all men up out of 
the Blough of natural destitution, and equalize 
cullore, refinement and comfort among them, they 
are not faithful to the divine iutent, and must 
bll into disuse. It is nothing but this legalized * 
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injustice among men, lliia organized and chronic 
inequality among tliem, whicb begets wliat are 
termed the " dangerous classes " in the European 
communities. These communities tolerate a privi- 
leged class ; that is to say, they will ensure a child 
born of one parentage, a good education, good 
manners, a graceful development in every respect, 
sumptuous lodging, sumptuous food, sumptuous 
clothing ; and they will ensure another child, bom 
of an opposite parentage, the complete want of all 
these things : and yet they wonder at the exist- 
ence of a dangerous class among them. Let them 
change these institutions ; let them ensure all the 
children born among them a precisely equal social 
advantage and estimation, and they will soon see 
the dangerous classes disappear. They will 8oon 
destroy the sole existing motive to crime ; for 
crime is always directed against mere arbitrary 
advantage, I admit that a man whose passions 
have been wounded by another, even without any 
blame on the part of that other, may be tempted, 
in the anguish of disappointment, to blaspheme 
his innocent rival, and even take his life on occa- 
sion. But this is not the criminality society chiefly 
BUflcra from. Men willingly bear with the iiyury 
springing out of a wounded self-love, knowing 
their own liability to need the same forgiveness. 
It is deliberate, systematic crime from which society 
suffers, crime that gives name to large classes and 
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localities ; and this criminality is tlie product ex- 
clusively of vicious legislation, of iostitutions wbicb 
insist upon distributing tlie bounties of Providence 
unequally. 

Man has derived no original boon from legisla- 
tion. The service it has rendered him has been 
purely ministerial, consisting in a very slow denial 
of the chance supremacy of one race over others, 
or of one class over others. The utmost it has 
done, has been to clothe tlie instinct of human 
unity in progressive but temporary formulas. It 
has by no means created the unity it has acknow- 
ledged. It has merely developed the essential 
unity which all men have in God, their infinite 
source. Even in ao f&r as the old legislation has 
recogniaed the unity of humanity, it has been 
without any wide aw;ike asseiit, without any clear 
perceptioa of the sublime issues involved in its 
action. Ill f^ct, a certain instinct of danger to 
'itself renders the legislative power slow to look 
the truth faljy in the face. For the moment hu- 
man unity becomes broadly organized, or what ia 
the same thing, the moment class legtslation ceases 
and privilege becomes a thing of naught; the leg- 
islator will have no function hut to serve laws 
higher than himself, laws of God, revealed by God's 
true minister, science, 

The world waits for nothing else, in order to 
begin its eternal Sabbath, than this legislative re- 
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cognition of Imman unity by the destruction of 
the lost remnant of privilege. No argument c 
be needed on this subject, with the beautiful anal- 
ogy of the human body before us. You never 
find a man wilfully cheating himself "Why? Be- 
cause there are no antagonistic interests in his 
body, but each member thrives by the active con- 
currence of ail the rest Undoubtedly there is a 
hierarcliy in the body, just as there is in ail true 
society or fellowship ; but this hierarchy is organ- 
ized by use, the highest in function only being 
highest in honor. But notwithstanding this essen- 
tial unity of the body, in fact heeause of it, it is 
manifest that if you could contrive soae authentic 
legislation by which the nose should be declared, 
without reference to its intrinsic power or faculty, 
the most honorable member of the body, and en- 
titled to the amplest measure of life or enjoyment, 
you would instantly prompt s conspiracy amongst 
the other interests, mouth, ears, eyes, legs and 
arms, to cheat this privileged member on all occa- 
Bions, and stint it of its unhallowed revenues. 

I beg to be fairly understood. I am very far 
from deficient in a feeling of respect to the past 
I could not dare to wish that a single feature of 
past legislation had been omitted ; for I believe in 
God, or in the infinite goodness and wisdom which 
embed human destiny, and which therefore pre- 
vent any disaster befalling it; which therefore, in 
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fact, make all events einiallj tributary to it Thus 
vicious legislation was anything but vicious wiicn 
it took place. Privilege was a great and benign 
feet wlien the whole race was swamped in natural 
impotence; when mere physical might would oth- 
erwise have dominated in human affairs, and man 
have been reduced infinitely below the brute, 
by the very energy which, when properly recog- 
nised, raises him infinitely alwve it. The strong 
man, the man. of immense thews and sinews, the 
man of gigantic will, how he would have swept 
the earth before him, had it not been for the insti- 
tution of private property, and for the strenuous 
assertion on the part of society of every roan's 
right to the undisturbed possession of his property, 
no matter how inordinate its bulk might be. Pro- 
perty has been IIjc regis and palladium of human- 
ity — of human freedom, the symbol of all right- 
eousness. Wherever it planted its foot, it said to 
the raging waves of brute force : Peace, be still I 
It proclaimed a higher fact in man than nature, 
even God ; it proclaimed a higher fact than com- 
monity of nature, the fact of iDcommunicable or 
Bttcared individuality. The whole force of society 
was originally dedicatcdjo the service of tliis fact. 
The vindication of it was the original meaning of 
■U our existing police, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. Why has not the law of society, the law of 
property, been communistic from the beginning? 
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It has been because society has overruled ua- 
tiire, or subjected it to the needs of man's ultimate 
destiny; because it has recognised a truly infinite 
life in man, and devoutly kept itself for the ser- 
vice and vindication of that. Society has no ob- 
jection to the communiam which flows fi-ora the 
free individuality of man, has no objection to the 
freest communication of outward goods which at 
the same lime consists with individual good-will. 
On the contrary, society rather applauds me when 
I, out of the abundance of my spiritual wealLli or 
generosity, make you, aud you, and every one 
Bbarers of my material gooiia. It has no objection, 
but on the contrary the greatest good-wU! towards 
the extromest possible communism which dates 
from the spiritual freedom, from the unforced con- 
sent, of the parties. But this previous basia it will 
exaet at all hazards. It will first have the divine 
element in man recognised above all things, the 
principle of individual sacredncas or freedom : then 
organize as you please, no possible detriment can 
ensue to the interests which society guards. 

Let U8 therefore not condemn, let us thoroughly 
justify society in the paaL What though her strin- 
gent legislation on behal^of persons has become, 
in the course of time, a sheller for the greatest in- 
humanity, yet remember the distance between our 
present position and the chaos out of which we 
sprang. For all that we now enjoy of goodness, 




and knowledge, and power, for all the benefits 
whtiih flow from our interconrae with nature and 
our kinil, we are indebted to past legislation, to 
past society, and far be it from me accordingly 
to attempt the slightest disparagement of it. 
By all the difft-rence between myself and the Hot- 
tentot, between my children and his children, I am 
prevented cherishing any feeling towards the past 
bat gratitude. 

But the past is only in ordei io the futnre. It 
must no more pretend to dominate the future, than 
the foundation of a house should pretend to domi- 
nate the superstructure, than the egg should pre- 
tend to dominate the chiek of which it is totally 
unconscious. These sirailitudes accurately reflect 
the relation of the past to the future. The past ia 
the foundation of the future ; it is the unhandsome 
I and concealed but still massive and adequate basis 
I upon which the superb columns of our future 
r manhood shall rest. It is the egg whioh houses 
and nourishes for a time a life superior to itself. 
Bat who ever heard of the foundation giving law 
to the house, prescribing its rooms, determining its 
BTcb i lecture ? The foundation is laid, on the con- 
f tnry, with reference exeluaiveiy to the wants of 
the superstructure : it is the house which fashions 
the foundation. And whoever heard of the egg 
ng law to the chick, prescribing its form, de- 
termining its faculties 7 The egg, on the contrary. 
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is formed wUli refereuce to tbe needs of its tenant 
exclusively: it is tbe chick which fashions the 
egg- 

The true worth of the past, then, to a rational 
regard, lies in ils use to the future, just as to a ra- 
tional regard the true worth of a foundation lies in 
its suitableness to the superstructure, or the true 
worth of an egg iu its use to the future life which 
it embosoms. To prize the foundation for its own 
sake, would virtually be to keep oaeself houseless 
forever: to prize the egg for its own sake, would 
virtually be to prevent incubation, and finally, of 
coarse, to deprive onescJf even of eggs. Just so 
to prize the past for ils own sake, and seek to per- 
petuate ils institutions because they once have 
been, is forever to exclude the lustrous and divine 
future of humanity : it is, figuratively, to live al- 
ynya in cellars and cultivate addled eggs: vrhich 
truly were an unhandsome destiny ! 

There is an immense thoughtlessness on all thia 
subject among olherft*ise thinking men. Institu- 
tions, when once they get chronic and hardened 
by hftbitual reverence, seem utterly to quench that 
genial spirit in man out of which they originally 
spring. They oppress the mental activity, instead 
of enliven it Every institution now upon earth 
had originally a purely humane intention, a purely 
hnmanitaTy spirit. The sole worth of it stood in 
thin intention or spirit. But when once it had got 
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establUlied in the regard of meo, and become 
tified with the governing interests of society, it of 
course claimed a literal or actual sanctity as well 
as a spiritual one. And hence its observance or 
non-observance became a social distinction, became 
a ground of righteousness or unrighteousness 
among its subjects ; so that the institution which 
was intended for the blessing of all, becomes at 
last, through the loss of its spiritual meaning, an 
actual curse to all. Such has been the history of 
every institution, to begin in blessing and end in 
cursing, and this simply because the living spirit 
of it has always been swamped by its dead let- 
terj because the stupid and brutish letter 
claimed to be identical with the infinite and di' 

^H Such is the blindness of all rituality, of all 
^Berality since the world has stood, that it claims 
^MKlf to fulfil the spirit. The letter aims to 
^Bof itself the righteousness which only the spi 
confers. It supposes that it promotes the spii 
directly or positively, instead of negatively and in- 
directly, and hence becomes itself the very worst 
■ enemy its owe original spint acknowledges, 
feet the letter oPa law, when it once looks u] 
itself as identical with the spirit, when it once 
g«tds itself as anything else but the radest and 
most perishable husk of the spirit, is the only 
enemy the spirit knows. And the malignity of 
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its enmily fills the world witli contention. Let 
me dwell upon the point for a few momenta. 

I Bay tliat it b only negatively or indirectly, 
only by contrast or antagonism, that the letter 
a law serves its spirit. It ia only as a foil and not 
as a fulfilment that the righteousness of the letter 
promotes that of the spirit. The spirit ia not a 
more subtle letter, it is not the letter carried to the 
greatest possible pitch of refinement, any more 
than the kernel of a nut is a reflnement of the 
ahcU. The letter is always the temporary envelope 
or shell merely of the spirit, never meant to domi- 
nate, but only to house it, until such time as it is 
rii>e for freedom, and may be discerned in its own 
divine or infinice lustre. The mere literalist, the 
man who fancies that ho is going to compass the 
spirit of an institution by a zealous observance of 
its letter, makes no less signal a mistake than he 
who should suppose himself Hkcly to realize a 
great harvest of nuts by forever preserving the 
shells inviolate. The shell of a nut must be bro- 
ken and cast away when the kernel is mature. 
And the letter of a law must be seen to be intrin- 
sically servile and worthless befor^we can do tha 
least honor to its spirit. Th6 longer we preserve 
3 shell of a nut inviolate, when once the nut is 
surer the damage done to the kernel. 
re pride wa take in our literal con- 
", the more wretchedly meagre ia 
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our spirimal conformity. Of course, no man 
should ever steal, or violate any juat relation to 
Ilia neighbor; but to make a virtue of nol slealiiiff, to 
find all one'fl aspirations met in simply refraining 
from the violation of law, in simply doing what it 
is one's duty to do, this is infinitely unmanly. The 
publicans and harlots are in a vastly more hopeful 
plight, since no-righteousness is better than a spu- 
rious or fallacious one. Let me illustrate. 

Suppose you should find a man preferring a 
claim upon public gratitude, a claim tosocial dis- 
tinction, because lie had never violated the law of 
eociety. Would you not say to him : " my friend, 
you have only done your duty in not violating the 
law; you have simply done what it would have 
been discreditable to you not to have done. Do 
you seek a. reward therefore for not discrediting 
yourself, for not being base? Do you wish pay 
for doing what you oive ic (ought) to do, for doing 
your duty ? Clearly the felon who expiates his 
violation of the law to-day upon the scaffold, claims 
a sweeter manhood than this." 

Now what is the philoso^ny of thia remon- 
strance? Wiy should not the State give prizes 
fijr virtue? "Why should not man be paid for 
doing his duty ? Or why is it ainii>ly discreditable 
to him as you say not to have done it ? Evidently 
you proceed upon the notion that morality is not 
^e true plane of human life — that the plane of 
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duty lies below the proper level of human lilc. If 
it is simply discreditable lo me not to do niy duty, 
if I should find uo grouod of boasting in the cir- 
cumstance of having done my duty, then mani- 
festly it must be because the range of duty falls 
somewhat below the normal pitch of my manhood. 
It must be inchjded or presupposed in my man- 
hood. My whole duty is summed up in the main- 
taining just relations with my fellow man, Il'thea 
I may not boast of maintaining these relations, if 
I may claim no honor for them, it must be because 
the sphere of my manhood lies above that sphere 
and involves it. If I deserve no medal beeause I 
have not committed murder, or theft, or adultery, 
it must be because it is unmanly or brutal to com- 
mit such things. It is not in accordance with the 
manly nature to deal injuriously with others: 
hence I as a man am proved very foolish to have 
Bougiit a reward for acting in accordance with my 
Qature. 

No law can ever say what man is. It can onljr 
Fay what he is nol. It can give no positive but 
only a negative likeness of him. And this for a 
very good reason, that man is the creature of infi- 
nite perfijction, and to know him therefore truly 
requires one to know his source, which is a know- 
ledge that no lawgiver we have yet known can be 
said to have mastered. It can only describe him 
by negatives, or contrasts drawn from the present 





imperfect style of manhood. It can only say the 
things he does not. ' The things he does he alone 
can show when he comes. Looking upon the pre- 
sent immature style of man, and dipping its pencil 
in colors therefore at once recognizable, the law 
describes the perfect man as one who docs not 
steal, nor lie, nor murder, nor commit adultery, 
" Such is a literal glimpse of the true man," it says, 
" but remember that it is only a glimpse adapted 
to your sensuous comprehension. It is so adapted, 
because you are familiar with theft, lying, murder 
and adultery, and the divine or perfect man, the 
man of destiny, will be at all events utterly igno- 
rant of these things, \fhal positive worth shall be 
in him, what divine and infinite beauty, no one 
can foretell, because no one can comprehend the 
divine power. But tills negative virtue shall 
surely be there, and this is enough to discriminate 
iim from you. 

" Be not deceived therefore," the law proceeds. 
" Do not imagine that you have a worthy or ade- 
quate portrait of the true man in this mere negative 
ODtlinCv I simply wish to keep you from fancying 
yourself, as naturally pronounced, the true or final 
aoliievement of God in humanity, the true divine 
man, and hence I reverse your own natural fea- 
toree as the readiest and most intelligible witness 
to his diversity. I make use of you only as my 
paktte to apprise the world of a greater than you 
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who is yet to come in your nature, lly oilicc, the 
office of all law or government, is to bear witness 
to a perfect humanity, to a perfect style of man- 
hood which shall appear in the consummation of 
the ages, and cover the earth with the intimate 
splendor of God. I must therefore use the mate- 
rials presented to my hand. As there is nothing 
on earth at present like this man, as one person 
presents no more positive approximation to him 
than another, I can only describe him negatively, 
or by such attributes as plainly distinguish him 
from the style of manhood now prevalent. 

"I repeat it therefore, be not deceived. Do not 
imagine that in giving you this portrait, I aim to 
inflame your emulation. Do not imagine that I 
have the least idea of your being able, by all 
your negative labors, to compass the most infini- 
tesimal measure of positive conformity to thia 
perfect man. Do not imagine that by refraining 
from overt lying, from fraud, murder, and adultery, 
you are going to bring yourself one whit nearer 
his real personality than the most abandoned pro- 
fligate. Lest you should be tempted to this fatally 
injurious estimate of my purpose, I will add an 
additional feattire to my portrait : I will say that 
the true or divine man not merely does not take 
the good name or other property of another, but 
he does not inwardly desire or covet them even. 
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AncI surely he must be an ulter fool wlio can per- 
suade liimsclf tbat he keeps titat prescription. 

"Tliis will infailibly prevent your fancying that 
I have the least intention to flatter you with my 
favor, will infallibly supersede those painful and 
disgusting asceticistliB which otherwise you might 
be tempted to, in order to distinguish yourself 
from other men and so win my approbation. At 
all events it will leave you destitute of excuse in 
doing so. For it clearly avouches my solo purpose 
to be the attestation of a perfect humanity yet to 
come on the canli, and makes your proper attitude 
accordingly one of genuine humility, and at the 
same time of boundless hope," 

So far the law. 

You will now cosily comprehend me when I say 
that ihe letter of the law servos the spirit nega- 
tively rather than positively: that the righteous- 
ness of the letter is a foil and by no means a 
fulfilment to that of the spirit. You perceive Uiat 
it is an utter misconception of the spirit of the law 
to suppose that its object is to confer righteous- 
ness, or to give one man distinction above another. 
Oa the contrary its object is to shut up all men 
good and evil, saint and sinner, Pharisee and pub- 
lican, under condemnation, that the righteousness 
of Grod which knows no distinction of persons, 
which is an infinite or positive righteousness and 
Clierefore laughs at such dfetinctions, might be 
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seen pertaining only to a liigtier and uuilarj 
style of man wlncli sLould l>e revealed in the con- 
summation of the nges, and which should reject 
■Jl phyeicul and all moral limitation. 

No mistake so impedes Ihc progresa of the di- 
vine life in us, whether as individuals or commu- 
nities, BE to suppose that the office of law, or con- 
science, is to assert an absolute distinction between 
men, or to justify one class aiid condemn another. 
Its office is to show tbnt the distiuctiuns which am 
socially engendered among them, which in fiict are 
inevitable to the infancy of human fellowship, are 
by DO means absolute and have no value to an in- 
finite ref^ard, or in the divine sight. Its design 
never was to prove one man good and another 
evil in the divine eye, but only to prove that every 
man, the techmoally good aa well as the technically 
evil, WBs alike helpless and worthless when viewed 
on his natural or finite side, and so to quicken the 
aspiration of all alike towards the coming divine 
man, the man of immemorial promise and pro- 
phecy, the man of destiny. 

It is therefore a mortal ofTence done to the law, 
a vital injury done to its infinite or humane signi- 
ficance, when we look upon it as designed to 
institute division among men, instead of to pro- 
mote unity. We dwarf our manhood by nothing 
80 effectnally as by cherishing these stupid moral 
^diflerences between ourselves and others, differ- 
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encea growing out of various hereditary disposi- 
tions, out of difference of culture and of physical 
and social circumstances. The morally good man, 
because in certain aspects he diflers very widely from 
the morsdly evil man, conceives the difference to be 
essential or absolute, and capable" of attracting the 
divine regard. And consequently by tho inevita- 
ble influence of this serpent- tuition, of this purely 
Eensuous persuasion, he bentla all his energy to in- 
flame the difference, and so widen the very breach 
between himself and his fellow, which it is the 
sleepless, e Sort of the divine love to annul. 

The moral diversity which A, a technically good 
msui, perceives between himself and B, a techni- 
cally evil maji, does not lead him to doubt the ab- 
Bolnteness of moral distinctions, does not lead him 
to dread these distinctions as tending to estrange 
man from his brother, and so to destroy human 
fellowship. On the contrary, this diversity strikes 
him AS so much absolute superiority on his part, bo 
much superiority in God's sight, which his very 
allegiance to God consequently binds him to in- 
tensify and so place an insuperable distance be- 
tween himself and his fellow. Thus you observe 
that this man's humanity, or his sympathy with his 
Iciod, diminishes in the exact ratio of the increase of 
his morality, or his obedience to law. In so far as 
lie cherishes the righteousness accruing from thia 
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obedience, in so far Joea he cultivate a spirit of ia- 
humanity, a temper of all ungodliness. 

I have gone into tbia long analysis of the office 
of law or government in human affairs, in order 
to show that righteousness is not a thing of insti- 
tution, that it can never be derived ui extra, but 
t^at it is a life and therefore derivable only ah intra. 
The use of all law or government among men has 
not been final but mediatory. Government has 
been a discipline, correcting our self-complacency, 
exhausting our pride, and so preparing us for the 
scieutiBc recognition of human equality, for the 
acientiflc organization of human fellowship. Hence 
you perceive that in every country and in all ^WKte 
they who boast of the righteousness of the letter, 
they who claim to be the especial friends of law 
I and order, imd on that ground arrogate to them- 
' selves the divine fiivor, have been esteemed the 
true enemies both of God and man. Throughout 
the Old World's history, the devout and honorable 
classes of society, they for whose welfare chiefly 
the institutions of government are wielded, they 
who control legislation, who appoint the police, 
who hold the army and navy at their beck, iu 
short the endowed and privileged interests of so- 
ciety, these are they who, because they claim the 
especial friendship and protection of the law, and 
hold their possessions by the alleged favor of the 
godfl, are alone denounced by the kw as its ene- 
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nies, as flagrantly hostile to ils spirit, and 03 sure 
tlierelbre lo be swept into obliviou when that ma- 
jestic Bpirit becomes roorc and more fully evolved. 

I have no doubt, indeed I am entirely convinced, 
thai the ruling and privileged classes in every 
community have boasted as many humane and 
beautiful individuals, as the oppo^te class. la 
their private or personal relations, they have been 
quite as apt to act with diguitj- as humble persons. 
In fact their aptitude is greater, owing to the ad- 
vantage of superior culture. Look at jhe history 
of European society wherever you please, and j^ou 
will find, in individuals of the privileged orders, 
evidences of the richest humanitary temper, and 
Qotbingcan be more snobbisb, therefore, than to 
indulge a personal disrespect towards these men. 
In truth they deserve a cordial respect, because 
they have maintained the truth and sweetness of 
oui common humanity inviolate under the most 
inauspicious circumstaneea ; for every one of a lit- 
tle experience knows that it is vastly harder to en- 
dure inordinate prosperity unspoiled, than it is in- 
ordinate adversity. 

It is only as an organized class I point your at- 
tention to these men. Begard them, I say, in their 
political aspect, as a political interest merely, and 
ti»y exhibit an inveterate inhumanity. Place 
them in the seat of supreme power, let the spirit 
of humanity present itself before them to ask some ^ 
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lenieat legislation, some legislation wliich perhaps 
may invade the realm of ancient privilege or tra- 
ditional usage, and you may easily conjecture the 
answer it will get from them. An ignorance will 
be avowed of any law or usage of God superior 
to the established law or usage of the country, so 
entirely infantile and innocent as couid not fail to 
be profoundly edifying under other circumstances. 
But these circumstances constitute the pinch. 

Since the world htis stood, man has known the 
obedience of two laws, one binding him to the 
service of society or his fellow-man, the other to 
the service of God or his own ideal. There is no 
necessary or essential conflict between these laws. 
One is interior to the other indeed, but for this 
very reason there can be no essential conflict be- 
I tween them. Had they the same orbit, then indeed 
' collision would be inevitable ; but as it is, we may 
be sure that whenever collision is imminent, the 
emergency arises out of some foolish attempt to 
confound their orbits or give the outer and lower 
law tbe supremacy due only to the inner and 
higher one. 

The profoundest law man knows is the law he 
13 under to God, or the law of his own destiny. 
The other law, the law of society, the law of hia 
fellow-man, ia altogether subservient to this. The 
law man is under to God, the law of his destiny, 
L bids hira napire to all nobleness and beauty of life, 
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bills bim lay asido nil those trivial and timid and 
ekulking virtues whict are imposed upon liim hy 
the limitation of Lis nature, and walk erect in a 
manhood which shall overtop the skies, and nmko 
the lustrous stars bum with a deeper glow. If 
now tiie lower law, the law he is under to liis fel- 
low-man, puts him in conflict with this ideal ; if it 
aay to him, " Nay 1 lie must obey this ideal only in 
so far OS his existing ties to other men allow, and 
permit himself no aspiration, much less any action 
not duly prescribed by his forefathers in Parlia- 
ment or Congress assembled :" then manifestly the 
lower law transcends its province, and must con- 
sent to imniediate modification ludcr pain of for- 
feiting the respect of mankind. 

We should be oiihamed to marvel at this old 
philosophy, older than granite, old as the laws of 
nature, for it is the very heart of the mystery of 
nature. " Thou fool, " says Paul, "thai which thou 
sowcst is not quickened except it die, and that 
which Lhou sowest is not the body that shall -be, 
but bare grain, ivhether wheat or some other : but 
God giveth it a body as pleaaeth Him "^ihat is, a 
wholly unpredictable or imprescriptible body. Such 
18 the universal law of spiritual life, the law of all 
Bpirilual evolution, to thrive or grow by the rupture 
of the old limitations, by the decease of the old 
forma. So the spirit of all morality, of all restrictive 
location, of all those ordinances springing out of 
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the commandments and doctrines of men, which bid 
Its "Touch not this, tiste not that, bundle not the 
other," is never fulfilled by any conceivable devo- 
tion to the letter. The spirit of the law which bids 
mo not to flteftl, is not fullilled by my literal obe- 
dioncc. The spirit of the cqjnmand being love to 
the neighbor, I may faithfully resi>ect his properly 
without Hoy love whatever to himself. The spirit 
of iho Inw is intense good-will towards my neigh- 
bor, is a Blato of my affections in other words, and 
ihcrcforo repugns any merely ritual satisfaction. 
My good-will towards my fellow-man is really iuii- 
nite, ifl really unbounded by any of ray finite ob- 
ligations. Nothing that I can do for him, much 
more nuliiiiig that I merely refrain from doing, 
can thorcruro worthily express my good-will. Con- 
fleqaontly no amount of actual righteousness, not 
tb« merely actual sanctity for example of all the 
good men who have lived from Socrates to Dr. 
Channing, would serve to satisfy the soul, 

To this end then serves the law. Such is the 
end of government, an end altogether discipli- 
nary or didactic, pointing to something beyond 
itself No legalized state of man, no merely 
political institutes, exist for their own sake, will 
ever bo capable of satisfying the soul. They are 
only, tho bi'St of them, a schoolmaster forbiilding 
tu to rest in our present attainments^ and pointing 
our attention and quickening our aspirations to- 
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wards that perfect or divine man wlio is yet to 
glorifj our flesh, and fulfil the law not by any 
stupid litcralities, but by love. Consequently there 
are no such vital enemies to the law as they who 
render it a servile or superstitious devotion, as they 
who crave the righteousness it confers. There arc 
no such vital enemies to the spirit or intent of an 
institution as they who Juslst upon its uncondi- 
tional permanence, and live by the favor it dis- 
penses. For all laws, all institutions of every sort, 
are subordinate to man, design his elevation, " The 
Sabbath which is the sacredest of institutions, was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath." And ho 
who said this brave saying, and was himsolf mean- 
while the sacredest of persons, went etill farther 
when he showed that not only institutions but 
persons also claimed tins subserviency, by giving 
his life a sacrifice for humanity. 

But let us at last draw to a close. The function 
of Democracy as we have seen is to prepare the 
way, by a disorganization of the pohlical life of 
men, for their perfect society or fellowship. It is 
merely a baptism of the nations into a doctrine 
higher, grander, mightier than itself. It is a John 
the Baptist careering over the wilderness of old 
])olities, saying Repent ye, repent yc, for the king- 
dom of God is at hand. Its doctrine is one esscn- 
tiiUly of repentance or preparation, denouncing old 
abuses, revealing the iniquity of past legislation, 
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exalling every valley of inequality, abasing every 
mountain of privilege, makiag straight wlialsoever 
is crooked and smootli whatsoever is rough, so 
that all flesh from the smallest to the greatest shall 
experience the salvation of God. 

I do not want of course to insist against your 
will, against the habits of your intelligence, upon 
the ajiplication of this typicality of John the 
Baptist to the function of Democracy, But I will 
inuiflt that they who regard John and his water 
baptism, or doctrine of repentance from evil-doing, 
as a suitable forerunner to Jesus, and his baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, or doctrine of God's living pre- 
Benco and power in every man saint and sinner 
alike, can not reasonably demur at my assigning to 
the purely disorganizing ngenciesof Democracy so 
beneficent an ioduenca upon human destiny. As 
Jmus needed no other preparation for his reoeption 
tlion the repentance which John preached, or the 
ceasing to do evil, so thf fullest evolution of human 
destiny, the utmost blessedness the heart of man 
van desire, needs for its realization nothing more 
thSQ that very work which Democracy is now per- 
forming, namely, the undoing of old and restrictive 
legiftlAtioD, the breaking up the foundations of nn- 
cient privilege, the removing of every obstacle to 
the exact public equality of man with man. 

I am entirely peisuaded that nothing but the 
It and ever enlarging operation of the 
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Democratic principle, or what ia the same thing, 
the destructive legislation now in progress, ia 
requisite to inaugurate the divine life on earth, to 
bring about that great prophetic period to which 
all history from the beginning has tcuded, that 
everlasting Sabbath or rest which is to close in and 
glorify the brief but toilsome week of man's past 
experience. I have not the least hope in any con- 
structive legislation towards this end. He who is 
familiar with the exquisite symbolism of the old 
Hebrew faith, knows with what formal sedulity 
every particular of the divine worship was pre- 
scribed, and how jealously every addition of 
human wisdom was barred and punished. This is 
but a type of the independence our true and God- 
given life bears to all legislation, to all outward 
prescription. It is a life which descends from God 
out of heaven, the heaven of man's inward spirit. 
All its laws arc summed up in the real presence of 
God in every individual soul. And as in Solomon's 
Temple, " every stone was made ready before it 
was brought there, so that there was no sound of 
hammer nor of axe heard in the house whde it 
was building:" so is it with thia new life of man 
which is even now dawning upon the earth. It 
will reject all noisy legislation or prescription. It 
will deny all outward authority. Being an inward 
life, Bowing exclusively from within the subject, 
all it aaks of the outward is to serve or obey it, by 
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lately ceasing to restrain or govern its oat- 
Let this life finally become authenticated by 
society or the legislative power, it will soon shape 
the outward inlo the closest conformity with itself, 
making it teem with the aEHuent satisfaction of 
every human want. 

Of course this issue is a thing of time, since it 
can only come about by such an illumination of 
the public conscience as shall make itself felt in 
legislation. But in a country like ours, whose in- 
stitutions are democratic, or have no sacredness 
apart from the popular consent, there can be no 
excuse for impatience. Let those who complain, 
instead of bringing forth impracticable schemes of 
reform, set themselves to instruct the public under- 
standing ill regard to the true or harmonic destiny 
of society, and legislation will soon feel a sufEi- 
aentlj oaward impulse. 

Meanwhile it were greatly to be wished that our 
consenativcs would abandon their paltry fears of 
the progress of Democracy. I confess that I loo 
should partake these fears, if I believed that the 
salvation of man dej^ended upon police, or that the 
pei&'Ct form of society was a political one. But I 
bavo tw 8uch belief. On the contrary, I have no 
bilh in man's salvation, or in the progress of fo- 
tSittJ, nve from the very real and exhaustless pre- 
MBoa of Deity within him, and see no virtue in 
I where this cardinal truth is ignored. 
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or rather not yet scientificallj demonstrated. No 
shabbier sight, it appears to me, raeeta the day 
than the one now so common, of some ehamelcsa 
dignitary in Church or State rising up to avow his 
distrust of the future, Ijecause kings are overthrown 
and popfls sent skipping. To the mind of such a 
man, what more effectual or dignified part does 
God play in human aOairs than Santa Claus ? 

The current scepticism in regard to the tenden- 
cies of human nature, proceeds upon the fallacy 
that a man's true wealth, the wealth he covets or 
prizes, is external to himself, consisting in the 
abundance of the things he possesses. The sceptic 
saya that if you leave men free from police re- 
straint, however well you may educate Uiem, thero 
will be no security for property. Of course then 
he believes that man values these outward posses- 
sions which ive call proi>erty, above all things. 
There is no sheerer fallacy current than this. For 
the undue value men set npon this sort of posses- 
sion now, grows out of its scarcity, grows out of 
the fact that so many are utterly destitute of it. 
Appetite is never excessive, never furious, save 
■where it has been starved. The frantic hunger we 
see it so often exhibiting under every vjiriety of 
criminal form, marks oidy the hideous starvation 
to which society subjects it. It is not a norma), 

I "box a morbid state of the appetite, growing exclu- 
sively out of the unnatural compression which is 
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imposed upon it by the exigencies of our immature 
society. Every appetite and passion of man's na- 
ture is good and beautiful, and destined to be fully 
enjoyed, and a scientific society or fellowship 
among men would ensure this result, nlthout al- 
lowing any compromise of the individual dignity, 
especially without allowing that fierce and disgust- 
ing abandonment to them which disfigures so many 
of our eminent names in churcb and slate, and 
which infallibly attests the uncleanness of our pres- 
ent morality. 

Remove, then, the existing bondage of human- 
ity, remove those factitious restraints which keep 
appetite and passion on the perpetual look out for 
esca]ic, like steam from an overcharged boiler, and 
their force would instantly become conservative 
instead of destructive. For man is destined by 
the very necessity of his creation, for nothing but 
the obedience of bia inward and divine self-hood, 
for the obedience of God within him. Even while 
he is utterly unconscious of his true or inmost self- 
hood, the aim of his whole existence, the end of 
all his struggle and toil is to realize it, and when 
it does dawn upon him, it sheds a complete calm 
upon the turbid sea of his outward relations. 

The effect is irresistible. You cannot arouse a 
man to self-respect, to a sense of his proper hu- 
manity, to a consoiousnesa of the divinity which 
tea hia being, without rendering him supe- 
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rior to outward accident. He is no longer tlie 
sport of passion, of conscience, or of appetite. The 
master of the house has come at last, and lus ser- 
vants render him a prompt and joyous obedience. 
No more in a mere symliolic, but in a very real 
Bcnse, the Lord has entered his holy temple : all 
the earth, the entire realm of the outward and 
finite, spontaneously keeps silence before Him, 
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On'B of ihe mo3t interesting facts in the world's 
history, is the existence of private property. It is 
so fiimiliar a fact as to require jwrhaps a mental 
effort to appreciate it, but its intrinsic significance 
is none the less extreme on that account 

In the first place it is a fact which pertains ex- 
clusively to human history. Neither mineral, 
vegetahle, nor animal possesses any property apart 
from its natural organization. Its properties are 
exclusively natural, bein^ shared by all other par- 
takers of its nature. It has no private or indi- 
vidual properties, that is to say, no properties de- 
noting an unseen spiritual force within the nature, 
and therefore suggesting the conception of person- 
ality. 

With man the case is exactly otherwise. He is 
scarcely born into nature before this unseen spir- 
itoal force begins to assert itself, and claim a uni- 
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ally identified with it. In the first bloom of youth, 
and in cases where the passions are largely devel- 
oped, OS love or friendship for example, then in- 
deed the paternal acres very often melt away like 
wax before the sun. But these cases are excep- 
tional. The rule is that property is valued for its 
own sake, and not with a primary view to enjoy- 
ment. So true is this that it is always considered 
worthy of an obituary mention, when a rich man 
has spent his money liberally. It is perhaps Jiot 
mentioned on hia tombstone, but it is always 
deemed creditable to him, when he has spent it 
even npon his pleasures, instead of hoarding it in 
his lifeless coffers. The mention wo make of these 
things when they occur, proves that we are in the 
h<d»t of prizing property for lis own sake, and not 
merely for the enjoyments it may procure, because 
what is familiar and ordinary we do not think 
worthy of mention. 

However, we need not argue the point, for cveiy 
one's own experience is precisely apposite. Every 
one knows the domineering nature of the senti- 
ment of personal property. Even those who have 
never owned an acre or a dollar unclaimed by their 
physical necessities, confess the truth by their aspi- 
jntions as much as their more Inoky fellows do by 
tbeir experience. And we all alike equally con- 
Asa it by the involuntary homage we pay to rich 
BKQ. I admit that I have been taught a great deal 
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better. I admit that I sLonld be very mndi 
ashamed to Iv caagbt toadjing a rich umn, atul 
that I coul<l s;iy things on the basene^ of sadi 
conduct whi<:"ii would really stir your blood. Bat 
all this is dr.imat ng a part, the part 

assigned me by publii For in primte, I 

feel an instinctive operty. It does in 

some mysterious vay embalm the 

possessor, so that Mrv bids me defy 

him, I never oomi r.r ■ i; '.i ij i ited 

breath, andtlilVcrfrom him »iii. ■ , r. 

The treachery is universal. I have heard sermons 
on this subject which lell do doubt on my mind 
that the preacher had completely conquered his 
natural weakness: but no, you have only to ob- 
serve his daily intercourse with his flock to discover 
that it was the most transparent talk only, and that 
the beauUful manners he described belonged to an 
entirely different world from this. 

Yes, let me say it with shame. If yoa, one of 
my friends undistinguished by property, invite me 
to dine with you, and Mr. Astor or Mr. Girard ask 
me to dine with either of them, I shall feel a much 
deeper 6utter of pleasure from their invitation 
than yours. I gladly grant that you have private 
excellencies which they have not, that you have a 
larger heart, a subtler brain, and accomplishments 
which appeal to my inmost sympathy. But 
somehow your private manhood lacks that public 
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ratification and prestige of the skies, which to the 
carnal mind accompanies great possessions or 
great power, and I accordingly, miserable flunkey 
that I am 1 am compelled to regret that a previous 
engagement will prevent my doing justice to your 
excellent dinner. 

Thua sentimentalize and even scold as we may, 
Property is power, .' othing in the world exer- 
cises such potent sway. The good and the bad, 
the wise and the ignorant, the polite and the vul- 
gar, all alike feel it, though doubtless with a 
variety of manifestation, "We may esteem it dis- 
creditable to our humanity that the fact should be 
so, but so the fact is neverthelesa. I by no means 
desire to apologize for it, I would not save it 
from one jot of the odium which falls upon it. It 
is when viewed by itself, quite as diagdating a fact 
to me as to any one else, and I have no desire 
therefore to commend it to any one's approbatioru 
1 wish merely to state it — to place it clearly aa a 
£ict before your eyes, with a view to asking ifa 
real signifioanoa Viewed superficially you may 
continue to abhor it as much as you please ; but 
viewed substantially or interiorly it claims a pro- 
found humanitary meaning, and this it is which I 
would now commend to your attention. 

What then does Property symbohze? What 
great fact of destiny underlies it, and gives it the 
universal sway it exerts over human affairs. I say 
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"what fact of destiny uaderlies it," because I find 
it quite impossible, for myself, to acquiesce in any 
theory of creation wliich makes the developmenta 
of human nature arbitrary or fortuitous. The 
conception is utterly abhorrent to my under- 
standing, that any prominent or any trivial feature 
of human history might have been different from 
what it actually has been, My understanding 
reposca only ia the conviction that an infinite or 
jxriect wisdom embeds all the phenomena of 
human experience. And as there are not two 
sorts of wisdom ia the world, so we may be very 
sure that creation exhibits the only order possible 
for it to exhibit, and presents us even in its most 
trivial results with matter capable of rewarding 
the amplest study. 

"Very good," my bearer may say. "I also 
believe that a perfect wisdom underlies all the 
events of human history. I also believe that 
every event grand or trivial has had a rational 
and necessary origin, instead of an arbitrary and 
fortoitODS one. Yet I do not see how this belief 
implicH that every event of nature and history 
symbolizes some great feature of human destiny. 
I fully believe that God is perfectly good and per- 
fectly wise, and that Hia providence alone governs 
the ooar«e of nature. But toll me how you gather 
from th«o fiictJi that the course of nature symbol- 
izta, oorraipoiid* to, or oxprcssea human destiny?" 
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The reply to thia request is plain, and need 
nly a few moments. 

When I say that tkere is nothing arbitrary or 
fortuitous in the course of nature, I affirm in effect 
that nature obeys a perfect Jaw, reflects a perfect 
standard. And if I am asked thereupon what 
this perfect law or standard is, I am constrained to 
reply the law or standard of a perfect humanity, 
I am constrained to this reply, because I can con- 
ceive of no perfection which is not human. The 
divine perfection is pre-eminently human. When- 
ever you attempt to conceive of God worthily, you 
conceive of a perfect man. You cannot conceive 
of goodness or wisdom ia their highest potency 
save 88 attaching to the human form, save aa 
resident in man. If you attempt to conceive for 
example of goodness under a mere mineral or 
vegetable or animal form, yoa instantly perceive 
that it is goodness of a much lower order than the 
htmian. You perceive that the goodness attaching 
to these lower forms is purely relative ; that they 
are good only in subserviency to some external 
power; while human goodness is absolute and 
infinite being self-centred, or flowing from within 
the subject, 

Nature, and man bo far as he is involved i| 
nature, that is in all his passional and intell«i 
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foreign will, and hence does not express the p 
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fecl or In&Dite life. 'Wltcn jan iDvestigatc or 
compare witli yuur intelligence a Sower, a horse, 
an eagle, or any fact whatever of nature, yoa per- 
oeire lli&t it U not Gelf-ccntrcd, that its end or 
object does not lie within itself, thai it i^ therefore 
destitute of aoj inward selfhood or individiulity, 
and confesses itself a merely relalire existence, 
contingent upon the ooexistenoe of other things. 
You will perceive that the Sover, the horse, or 
whateoerer the thing may be, has no deeper lite 
■thdn that of its nature, is an unmixed subject of 
its nature, and has no inward or ideal selfhood ca- 
pable of restraining and controlling its natural one. 
It is this sui)erlkiality of nature, this destitution 
of an inward iiidividiiality, characterizing all her 
oS^pring, wliicli places them at an inGnite remove 
from man, and forbids us accordingly to conceive 
of them aa adequate forms or subjects of the 
supreme life. The only adequate form or subject 
(^ that life is the human, because its goodness 
being self involved, that is, proceeding from a self- 
hood within and superior to the natural one, is 
absolute and unconditioned upon circumstatices. 
It is ibis distinction or supremacy of the human 
form, which justifies us in saying that the highest 
goodness and wisdom arc not conceivable in any 
other form. In short it is the inseparable alliance 
between the human form and the highest con- 
ceivable goodness which constrains us al\vn}*s lo 
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conceive of God as perfect man, and lo deny any 
spiritual or angelic existence wluch is not prima- 
rily and intensely human. 

But now munifestly if God's [lerfection be 
human, it follows not only that man is the true 
creature of God, but also that the whole lower 
creation, or whatsoever is beneath man, must also 
be involved in him and express him. Man being 
the true creature or image of God, his empire must 
needs be univeraal. He must necessarily consti- 
tnte the measure of all the inferior things of the 
universe. Ho must be the master key which shall 
fit all the wards of the lower creation, and make its 
mysteries intelligible. Hence men of the pro- 
foundest scientific culture do not hesitate to assume 
the existence of an exact correspondence between 
man spiritually viewed, viewed in his affeetions or 
passions and his intellect, on the one side, and the 
entire phenomena of the visible universe on the 
other. They say that the various order which, we 
behold in nature, the distribution of her kingdoms 
and her tribes and families, the succession of her 
seasons, and the grand choral procession of her 
forces out of brute chaoa and confusion into exact 
scientific symmetry and adjustment, do but typify 
the invisible things of man's spirit : and that con- 
■bquently wlien the face of nature bos put on her 
qrfbot human expression, that is to say, when 
"^' — 1 shall have developed all her resources of 
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use and ornament to man, then man shall see 
himself spiritually reflected in her, whether in all 
the unfathomable depth of hia affections, or all the 
pomp and starry splendor of hia intelligence, as 
he now sees his outward person reflected in a 

However, I can only glance at this sublime truth 
here. I desire merely to indicate in a general way 
the ground on which I feel myself authorized to 
treat the fact of Property as a symbol or corres- 
pondence af some great feature of human destiny, 
some great feature of the perfect man. This ground, 
as you have seen, is the perfection of the Creator. 
The creative perfection is such as to require that 
man alone should image it, and to impress upon 
all inferior natures consequently the badge of strict 
subjection to him. Hence we look upon the uni- 
verse of nature as simply expressive of man, of 
expect to find in his spiritual destiny and comple- 
tion, the justification and reason of every event in 
nature or history. 

Having settled this point, let us resume the 
thread of our inquiry, and ascertain the precise 
symbolism of Property. We may be very sure 
that this immense fact of Property, which has given 
rise to almost all the institutions of society, and 
been in fact the impelling foree of all history, has 
a corresponding symbolic intensity. We may be 
! sure that it covers some very momentous fact 
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of human destiny, some instinct as profound aud 
denthless as the human soul. 

Accordingly I am led by a rational inquisition 
to conclude, that Property symbolizes the perfect 
sovereignty which man is destined to exercise over 
nature. All the prestige which surrounds it, all 
the influence it exerts, springs from its symbolic or 
representative virtue, consists in the fact of iia 
representing that complete lordship of nature which 
man is destined one day to realize. The opening 
page of the Mosaic cosmogony tells us that the 
divinely appointed destiny of man was to sub- 
due the earth to himself, and to have dominion 
over the fish of the 8ea, over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moves upon the 
face of the earth. Now God we know is a spirit, 
inappreciable to the senses of man, and only ideally 
or inwardly conversant with him. We are bound 
accordingly to look upon this Mosaic statement as 
implying not that any audible voice came to any 
literal car enjoining this destiny, but rather that 
such is the dictate of man's inward spirit, such the 
temper of mind which God begets in hira, to sub- 
due the whole realm of the outward and finite to 
himself, to the service of his proper individuahty, 
ftod so vindicate the truth of his infinite origin. 

The reason w!iy man is obliged to subdue the 
earth to himself, the reason why God cannot confer 
Boveieignty by word of mouth or other mechanical 
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reproduced in nature, until they become 
embodied in act. We know nothing in 
either to tlie nature or the intensity of our 
until they become developed in action. No one 
knows the sentiment and life of Love in his own 
bosom by intuition, but only as some outward 
occasion arises for its exhibition. No one knows 
the force of the parental sentiment, save aa it is 
called into conscionsnesa by intercourse with his 
children. Nor does anyone know the reach and 
eubtilty of his intellect, until some outward strug- 
gle of truth and error has evoked the evidence. 
And all this for a very good reason, namely, that 
power, no matter of what sort, has no pas^ve 
existence, has no existence apart from perrormance. 
Power in other wonls is purely active. It is never 
.power save in producing. You m.iy say for cs- 
ample, tliat A has groatly more powerful p:\s.siona 
that B. But in making this judgment you do not 
mean to intimate that A has a greater material 
bulk of passion than B, but only that his 
are more influential upon his action. The 
of a passion's intensity is the control it exerts uj 
action. Sis passions are the moat potent whi 
most impelled to action by them. Power is by 
.means contingent upon bulk. In fact it is impairet 
by it. Daniel Lambert added six hundred pounds 
to the avoirdupois of ordin.iry hunianity, Danid 
waa not therefore six hundred times mo: 
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but rather six Ijuniired times less, because his ex- 
cessive obesity hindered his proper manly activity, 
translating his preposterous corjnis into a virtual 
and premature coqjse. 

Hence then it is that man's destiny requires him 
to suhdm the earth. His final self-consciousuesa, 
his true self-knowledge, and in that his true know- 
ledge of God, is dependent on it. lie can never 
truly know himself, nor the divinity which ani- 
mates him, until his inward or essential sovereignty 
becomes outwardly demonstrated, until it ceases 
to be merely a logical truth, and becomes a fact of 
sensible experience, through the advance of posi- 
tive science. Thus his finite natural experience — 
his experience of good and evil, and the struggle 
thence imposed — is a necessary basis for his perfect 
self- know ledge. His finite experience is by no 
means the ground or basis of his being ; it is not, 
in other words, what gives him a selfhood, but 
only what gives him a knoioledge o/Oiat infinite and 
omnipolenl selfhood u-hich he has eternally in God. 
By the antagonism which nature presents to him, 
by the stringent limitation it imposes upon him, he 
is stimulated or piqued into incessant self-assertion, 
is evermore thrown back upon the instincts of his 
inward infinitude, until finally the veil of the tem- 
ple is rent from top to bottom, and the holy of 
holies stands suddenly revealed in the lineaments 
of an immaculate and omnipotent humanity. 
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Now Property as aa inalitutionof human S' 
expresses or grows out of this instinct of sover- 
eignty in man. Wliile the instinct is aa yet mis- 
imilerstood or unrecognised by the individual, 
while its full issues are aa yot unimagined by him, 
society lends all her force to educate it under this 
form of an aspiration after property, or a desire 
to appropriate to oneself land, houses, money, pre- 
cious stones, and whatsoever else evitlencea one's 
power over nature. From the beginning of history, 
society has known no other function than this, the 
conservation of the right of private property against 
the encroachments of merely natural might. Soci- 
ety is the bulwark which human instinct erecta 
against the forces of outward nature. It is the 
weapon by which man subdues nature to himself, 
to the service of his proper infinitude. Tvook at 
the moral law for example which lies at the basis 
of society, and you immediately perceive that ita 
operation is to impose limits upon natural desire, 
or forbid it invading the bounds of neighboring 
property. It says to every man thou shalt not 
take, nor even d&sire or covet, anything that ia 
thy neighbor's. Thus the moral law is nothing 
, more nor less than an affirmation of the sacrednesa 
of private property. It virtually asserts an i 
TJdnality in man superior to that conferred by li 
I nature. Hence, as I said before, the sole functu 
I of society from the beginning has been to guai 
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tbe ioteresta of property, or elevate human life 
i the condition of a mere natural community, 
B community of natural interests, 
i my meaning be clearly understood. I say 
fttit the entire aim and business of society hitherto 
has been to guard the interests of property, or to 
discriminate sharply between might and right. 
And I further say that the reason why society 
makes this discrimination, the reason why it has 
BO joalously espoused the interests of private pro- 
perty, is, that property has always symbolized 
man's destined sovereignty over nature, of which 
SovorciRnty society or fellowship among men is 
the indispensable means or instrument. You all 
know that eillicr of you individually would be 
totally incompetent to llie subjugation of nature; 
that all your present eiyoyiaent of its bounties, 
th« food you eat, the raiment you put on, the 
bouse you live in, the etreeta and roads you tra- 
verse, the tools you use, the books you read, the 
words you employ for the expression of your feel- 
ings and thoughts, are all the outgrowth of an 
organized fellowship or society among men. Yoo 
will easily underetand me therefore when I say 
that man's destined soyereignly over nature can 
never come about except by society, that society 
or fellowship among men is its indispensable 
means, or instrument. 
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eignty. But here j^ou may ask, " nhj si/mboh';^fi 
it? Why may not Property be a final fact itself, 
symbolizing nothing? You yourself showed a 
little while iigo how uoiversally racn respected itjj 
Why therefore should it not end ia itself, havin 
no ulterior significance 7" 

The answer is plain. Men are ashamed of t 
respect they pay it. Property cannot be a f 
fact of history, cannot be a good ia itself, cannrf 
be a divine end in humanity, because every man 
in proportion to his inward culture, in proportion 
to his genius, is ashamed of the deference he pays 
it. He feels this deference to be a mere triek of 
his servile and scullion nature, and inwardly or 
individttally renounora it every time it recurs. ' 
fact is that it is only among the lowest pers 
intellectually, persons in whom the sensuoiM 

I imagination predominates, that you find any open 

I profession of respect for it left. Among slavey in 
fact among negroes as a class, and among 
retainers of great families, in short among all [ 
sous in whom self-respect has never been develop) 
or fostered, it still exerts an unrebukcd doininioi 

i But there it stops. No man of refinement sMa^ 
indulgence. 

But there is another reason why private proper! 
LDDOt be considered a linal fact of bumanitj| 

f And this is that in proportion to its magnitude, i 
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HMre luggage a taxa has n-ith him, the greater Ve 
tnajr conclude is his dtstaoce from home. Hence 
Jesus of Nazareth, who alone in Ui history has 
affirmed the essential divinity of man, not as n 
dogma but as a practical truth pregnant w-ith 
incalculable conseqaeaces to the kingdoms of this 
■world, staggered the fairest pretenders by his 
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searcbing criticism. Oq one occasion, we find a 
young man adorned with everj moral excellency 
fitted to attract the love of Jesus, presenting him- 
self before bira with a view to ascertain how he 
should achieve everlasting life. Jesus told him to 
sell all that he had, or to abandon all his pos- 
sessions, and follow him. But the youth drew 
back sorrowful, because his possessions were very 
great. Whereupon the Christ uttered his famous 
reflection upon the diiBculty those who were rich 
must encounter in entering the divine kingdom. 

Clearly they who stop in the letter here will be 
grievoa'ily mistaken. They who see uo riches 
more dangerous than money, have yet to learn the 
alphabet of Christianity. It is not our pecuniary 
possesions but our moral ones chiefly, that play 
the traitor to our manhood. When I stand remark- 
ably well with my fellows for piety and good 
morals, it is extremely hard for mc to believe that 
the divine life will not pay a greater deference to 
me than to one who is completely destitute of such 
standing. But it is a great mistake, a mistake 
Cital to true manhood. Doubtless I deserve 
greatly better at the hands of society, of society 
as at present eonstitulcJ, than my antagonist, 
"because I support all her institutions. And society 
actually gives me my deserts, pronounces me an 
eminently good man. But if I thereupon suppose 
t)>at this moral wealth of mine, extremely valuaMft 
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as it may be for tlie maintenance of an imperfect 
social condition, is going to further my upward 
success, is going to give mc any God-ward advan- 
tage over thieves and harlots, I simply mistake a 
fundamental feature of the divine perfection, 
which is to be thankful for nothing. The Deity 
gives U9 all thinga in giving Himsdf to us, in 
giving U3 a selfhood, and hence He takes it as a 
doubtful compliment when any one attempts to 
eke out that gift, or make it more resplendent by 
the contrast of another's natural or moral infirmity. 

Yes, no external property of any sort is sacred 
in itself, is otherwise than representatively sacred. 
It is not merely my material possessions which 
belittle my manhood, it is my moral ones also, the 
moment I begin to claim a property in them. The 
moment I begin to prize my moral attainments, or 
felicitate myself on my benevolence, my honesty, 
my candor, etc., and to feel a superiority in these 
respects to others, I begin to rctrogmde from tlio 
divine kingdom, and decline from the perfect hope 
of man. Why should this be so 7 Why should 
no man thank God for his moral differences from 
other men, any more than his physical or material 
ones? 

The reason is, briefly stated, that man himself is 
the supreme fact, and iiot any mere quality or 
accident pertaining to him. The wealthy man, 
the gootl man, the sympathetic man, the handsome, 
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wise, or polite man, are no doubt important per- 
sonages enough, very important personages in aa 
imperfect state of society. But being persona 
merely, that is, finite or relative existences, tliey 
have no meaning to God's regard, but only to ours, 
who 8ee in part and not completely. We do not 
read that God makes any of these men, either the 
good or the evil man, either the handsome or the 
plain man, either the rich or the poor man. They 
are the progeny exclusively of an immature soci- 
ety, of an imperfect natural development. But 
wc read that he makes man himself uninalified by 
any of these antagonisms, man the image and tab- 
ernacle of His own perfection, and not these tran- 
eient and accessory or mediatory persons. Hence 
it is that we alwaj-s blush at praise whether for our 
moral or physical excellence. When a man is 
complimented upon his physical or moral superi- 
ority to others, he blushes, because a divine voice 
whispers him that he and all men are inwardly 
superior to these external differences, and that to 
accept praise therefore for them is to be forgetful 
of himself 

Man is essentially above praise, bccauao being 
God-made, being God-informed, to use a scholastic 
expression, he is really above all appreciation. 
Tiew him on his natural and social side, and I grant 
yon that he is impotent and tawdry enough. But 
tttia is his accidental or adventitious side, not his 
4 
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nrmrinl one. The Infinite goodness, the infioite 
vkdom and power, whkli we oill God, cooslitale 
kis eBWDtJal or pemumeut side, and lience ire have 
only to postulate the complete subjection of natore 
and society to hitn, to tuHlerstand tliat his right- 
eouaneas will eclipec the splendor of the noon-day 
sun. Eternity only will suffice to reveal the per- 
fection which dwells in him. To be man therefore 
is to be virtuous and beaatifol. Virtue is only a 
daasical name for manhood. The two words mean 
tlte same thing, and no virtue exists which human- 
ity docs not imply. Why then should you super- 
flaously praise me for being virtuous and graceful, 
since humanity supposes these things?* 

AVc iilways rejoice indeed, but we are never sur- 
prised at any suiiernatural traits in man. liVe 
never enter the omnibus or steamboat, without 
•xpocting to be dazzled by some lustrous divinity 
whose glance makes golden the common air; and 
wo never read of disaster or revolution in human 
affairs without expecting a new exhibition of ma"- 
oanimity in man. Why is this, except that these 
things arc his rightful heritage, the inevitable oma- 
mentfl of his manhood? Some excellent moralist 
has said, that no woman had n right to be plain : 
which is true enough. Her nature entitles her to 
be beautiful only, and where it is freely operative 
will always render berso. Never yet saw anyone 
f in woman which was not purely womanly, 
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and therefore impersonal. The person who reveals 
it joyously feels herself to be merely the priestess 
of this sacred flame, and shrinks from all personal 
property in it, from all private identification with 
it, as from sacrilege. So also no man has a right 
to be mean and trivial. His essential perfection or 
infinitude entitles liim only to be manly, and when 
he falls short of thia we may he sure that hia in- 
ward amplitude is still i)rejudiced by the necessi- 
ties of his outward position. 

Property then, Property of an adventitious sort, 
Property which can be acquired and alienated, is 
only a transient good, is but ihe symbol or shadow 
of a higher good, namely, man's inherent sover- 
eignty over nature. 

But here some one may Bay, "if this be the 
case and man's sovereignty over nature is destined 
one day to be perfect or universal, why do we find 
Bueh inequalities in the symbol, why do wc find 
one man having large possessions, and another 
man small ? For example, my next door neighbor 
has more money than he knows how to use, while 
his neighbor again on the other side has scarcely 
enough to supply his dally necessities. Now if the 
aymbo! be true, it must be true universally, and I 
ehould accordingly like to know the law of this 
Inequality." 

Precisely: nor is there any difficulty in your 
doing BO, provided first of all that you rightly 
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limitations which divide mine from tlune. Wh 
I am really living, when I am obeying the full tide 
of life which pours into me from the inward sphere, 
I lose my self-conaciousneas, I feel only my intense 
unity with all men, with all things that have life. 
I do not now feel the separation which nature 
makes between me and thee, or which society 
makes between mine and thine. I feel only the 
profoand and boundless unity which God makes 
between me and whatsoever else that lives and 
moves and has its being in Him. But when I 
cease thus to live, when nature and society over- 
power for a time the divine inspiration, and I sit 
down coolly to report myseli' to another, or simply 
to reflect myself to myself in the looking-glass of 
my understanding by the light of our present sci- 
ence, then I instantly grow conscious of all manner 
of liioitation or littleness on every hand. Thus 
consciousness is not life, but only tiie limitation of 
it, only the appropriation of it to special or private 
ends. It is the prerogative of God alone to be 
without this reflective consciousness. For giving 
being as He docs to all things, or the universe, lie 
is of course without any limitation or antagonism, 
and consequently without passivity of any sort^ 
He is creative, and to be creatiT« is to be essenti) 
active, or active in se. 

All virtue therefore in proportion to ita t 
fill manhood in proportion to its divinity, is uncon- 
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scious of itself^ asks no foil to make its lustre visi- 
ble. True virtue or manhood is not generated 
reflectively or ab cxlra, but spontaneoitsiy or at 
intra like the splendor of flowers, like the fragrance 
of clover. Let a perfect respect for woman be- 
come authenticated among men, authenticated by 
our civil institutions, and every relation of tbe 
sexes will be instantly chaste, not of constraint or 
effort, but of its own intrinsic sweetness. And 
when a perfect society or fellowship obtains among 
men, it will vacate all those morbid ami morbific 
virtues which grow out of our present social dislo- 
cation, out of our present unreconciled interests. 
In that day man himself will be seen to be of infi- 
nitely more account than his virtues. 

Wo cannot be too well persuaded on this point, 
that nature ignores all personal claims. She her- 
self is impersonal and unitary and therefore has a 
thorough contempt for persons, while she preserves 
an unfaltering respect for man. Accordingly if we 
would command her unlimited service, we must do 
so not in our private name or quality, but in that 
of the Lord, in the name or quality of that unitary 
and divine man whom science is now revealing, 
and of whose dominion there shall be no end, in 
' zwpdCt either to space or time, IiCt me seek to 
uudt myself above others, or to exalt my own 
fbrtuncs above those of other men : in short let 
me feck any mere private and external end, and I 
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find nothing but impediments in nature and sot 
ety. In order to accomplish it, suppose for exam- 
ple the end be political disliaction, I am obliged 
to cultivate an infinite dexterity, to stoop and 
fawn and flatter, and keep my peace or speak, and 
tat down or rise up, not according to my inward 
wants but according to an outward bidding, the 
bidding of this paltry ambition, which even if I 
attain it will only curse me with its incessant and 
inseparable provocations to envy and misrepre- 
sentation. 

But when I act towards an inward or unitary 
end, when I intend simply to express in whatever 
form you please that infinite good, that perfect 
truth, that divine beauty which constitutes tho 
very soul or life of humanity, then nature und 
society fully conspire how best to empower me, 
then look and gesture, speech and manners, then 
the whole wealth of nature and all the resourc 
of our social culture, eagerly run together J 
ensure me a complete success. It is only i 
sceptre of this divine or perfect man that nature 
and society recognize, the man who has no outward 
or mercenary end to achieve, but is simply intei 
npon living up to his own ideal, or obeying t 
infinite divinity he finds within his soul. In i 
outward and representative sphere of Art, thl 
truth has long been recognized. All the personal 
or private sanctity men have ever contrived will 
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not cure a toothache, anJ Botiety niatea a far low- 
lier obeisance to the inventor of the spioniDg- 
jenny, or the author of the Muck Manuni, than to 
all the saints of the Romish calendar y/us if you 
please all those of the Greek. 

Such is the gronnd of onr sovereignty or domin- 
ion over nature. It lies not in our finite or difler- 
oniial attributes, but solely in the fact of our 
essential divinity, in the fiwt that God gives ub 
Iwing.* It is onr essential or divine selfhood 
which nature and society conspire to honor, that 
selfhood which primarily consists not in any stupid 
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little differcncea, moral or pliysical, between us 
and others, but in our positive worth, our genius 
80 to Speak, or faculty of ideal action. 

Now genius, or the power of itleal action in 
man, is we know, anything but uniform. It is inde- 
finitely multiform- It varies like the countenance 
of man. All our theories of education presuppose 
in every man a particular destiny, an aptitude to 
some special action, the development of which con- 
stitutes his best education. No one conceives that 
the divine resources are so meagre as to admit of 
identical creations, of the same creature being 
repeated. No one doubte that in every person 
existing there is a special aptitude to some divine 
end if we could only get at it, a special potency 
for some beautiful function which no other person 
embodies so highly. To doubt this would be to 
doubt the divine Lovo, would be to suppose that 
it did not design its creatures for harmony, but 
for perpetual antagonism. For the more things 
resemble each other, the more truly discordant 
they are, or the more they stand in each other's 
way. Take all the race that have ever been born, 
and you will find no two exactly the same in their 
physical conformation. They have all a natural 
resemblance, but you will find no two who cannot 
easily be distinguished on a slight scrutiny. So of 
their intellectual and moral structure, while a gene- 
ral aflinity of pursuits and tendencies characterizes 
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dtTemties fiom otber men, and this endowment ia 
preoadr tbal thing vbicb a tnie edaeation would 
seek 1o discorer and derd<^>& 

or ooone then we most ei^pect infinite direrai- 
tiea of endowmeDt among men, infinite raheties 
of geuins or power ranging firom that of the bigb- 
est seraph to that of the hamblest clod. Bat all 
will be United together in a perfecllj huioan oaitj. 
Some penoDs will exhibit a subtler genin^ some a 
ooaiaer, bat all alike will be expressive of homan- 
ilf. Take for an ilJuEtratioo the unity which binds 
together the extremely direrse forces of the bBnun 
body. The nails apon mj fingers, or ibe baas 
vpoB mj bead are rerj poorly organised ia «oib> 
paiiion with my eye, and the reealtant life of my 
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tbdeiM ih'! UyJy )« a» jillle entire withont finger 
sailfl, or » '•/ivariitfi of hair tot the head, as it ia 
wtthr/nt <;jp«, 

JiUfi fWib a {rntdaiion or variety marks the onify 
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of humanity. Some men exhibit grander, some 
humbler, Abilities. Some are comparatively as the 
eye, drinking in the glories of earth and heaven, 
and transmitting an impression of refined dehght 
to the whole body ; while others are comparatively 
as the finger nails, or the indurated skin of the 
hands and feet, protecting the body rather than 
enlivening it, blunting .the nervous sensibility to 
foreign contact rather than increasing it, and in 
this function realizing the fulness of life and honor. 
All power is divine the least as much as the great- 
est. These difl'erenccs attach not to the power itself, 
but to the limited vision which contemplates it 
No one who perceives the coarse integument of 
his body called the skin to be absolutely indiapen- 
aable to the subsistence of the finer tissues within, 
will despise the rudest forms of life, the coarsest 
forms of human action. In the coming social 
state, that state which is even now bursting upon 
our horizon, we read that " the last shall be fijst 
and the first last." That is to say, we shall have a 
new order of saints, no longer the mere man of 
passion or of intellect, but the man of action ; no 
longer the starved sentimentalist intent upon a 
prospective salvation which cannot be endangered 
even by his own silly solicitude, but the rich and 
ripe and glowing man who best promotes the future 
by putting the amplest possible energy into the 
present 
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Ilenj then vie see tlie rensi>ii why Property, con- 
sidered as ihe l\p<^ of Lumnn sovereignty, as tbe 
Eymbol of man's dominion over the outward, liiis 
jet been so unequally dtslribated. For tbe ground 
of bis dominion being genius, Iteing divine power, 
be of course will fiud the widest recognition both 
of nature and society whose genius is most con- 
BpicuonSfOr exhibits itself in the uiost universal 
ionn. Every one when hnman society is ripe, 
will receive au outward bomage exactly propor- 
tionate to the meusure of his geniu.", or his capn- 
city of ideal action. And the inequalities of 
existing Property simply atlest this fact. It is by 
no means a fortuitous thing that human history 
presents us such extreme contrasts as it does, that 
wc see one outwardly rich and another outwardly 
poor. In tills liistory simply obeys its great end, 
or sjrmboUzcs the bicrarcluoal distribution of 
society conaequcnt upon its complete evolution. 
For human society ia au iuGnitc or perfect hierar- 
chy, in which each member is saered with an equal 
tboQgh various sacredness. It is like the human 
body, in whicl'i the )Lead, the trunk and the limbs 
occupy posttious of different dignity according to 
the v&riety of their powers, but are alike essential 
to the integrity of the body. It is precisely this 
hierarchical distribution of society at its culmiua- 
tioB, which has shaped the course of history, and 
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giren rise to aU the conlrzists we see in the out- 
-ward fortunes of mankind. 

But here I am met by another in(|uiry. I am 
asked, "what in this state of things will prevent 
envy among men 7 What will prevent a humbler 
member of the social body coveting a more emi- 
nent position than his geniaa entitles him to7" 
The answer is very obvioua, if you will take the 
trouble to reler for a moment to the source of 
envy among men. 

The source of envy is always arbitrary privilege. 
It is always intlamed by some purely conventional 
superiority allowed one person over others, 
never envy the power or genius of another 
envy him some special outward advantage or 
vilege he enjoys. You do not envy Jenny 
her power of song; you only envy her the 
it has given her upon the publiu attention, the 
independent social position it has achieved for her, 
a position not n wbit less enjoyable to you as you 
perceive, not a whit less suited to your nature 
than to hers. A envies B the weahh which com- 
mands so many luxuries forbidden to him. Take 
away his destitution of these things, and envy 
immediately ceases. He does not wish U> deprive 
B of wealth, but he sees no reason why B only 
should possess it ; he sees no reason in the nature 
of things why B should be rich and he poor. 
They have similar natural wants, they have equal 
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social Bympatbiea and tastes ; lie sees do reason 
thereibre wlij one should be free to gratify them, 
tbe other not, save mere arbitrary will, whose 
dominion man never will recognize because he is 
born for rationality and freedom. Envy therefore 
in these circumstances is inevitable to him. But 
now alter the circumstances and you alter his 
morality. Give him a social position as amply 
expressive of his wants and tastes as B'a position 
is of Ilia, and ho will dismiss all envy. 

It b a simple absurdity to suppose a man capa- 
ble of envying his fellow any thing but the social 
appreciation he enjoys. It is absurd to suppose 
one man envying another his genius or faculty of 
action, for this would really be to envy him his 
individuality, which I take to be a contradiction 
in terms. Toe man whose faculty is developed, 
whose genius is recognized, and who has an appro- 
priate social position, consequently, never envies 
another. Scott docs not envy Mozart, nor does 
Mozart envy Canova, nor Canova envy Kcmble, 
For all these persons have the position which their 
genius entitles them to, and each therefore feela 
genially disposed towards all the world. But the 
unhoused man of genius, the man of ardent affec- 
tions, the man who aspires to every graceful 
relation with his fellow-man, and yet feels himself 
forever shut out from recognition by defect of 
early culture and present i)ecnniary destitution, 
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how can ho help burning with emulous licsire, 
when be sees his more fortunate fellow already 
reaping superb harvests where be has not even 
begun to sow? What is the use of condemning 
this man? Condemnation is the fool's function. 
The wiser part would be to cure him, by giving 
his faculty of action such an education as would 
ensure bim the exact social position bis aflecliona 
crave. For there is an exact proportion between 
one^s passional and intellectual nature, and bis 
practical power or genius, so that no one whose 
genius is allowed the exclusive control of his 
outward fortunes, can by any possibility covet a 
lot which is not already bia. 

In a true society or fellowship among men, then, 
envy would be impossible, because no arbitrary 
distinctions, no such thing as exclusive privilege, 
in which aloue envy has its source, would exist. 
Why would not these things exist? Because a 
true society, a society scientifically organized, 
would confer no unequal property, no exclusive 
privilege upon its subjects. That is to say, a true 
Bociety would guarantee to every man woman and 
child, for the whole term of his natural life, food, 
clothing, shelter, and the opportunities of an 
education adapted to his tastes; leaving all tbo 
distinction he might achieve to himself, to hi3 own 
genius freely influencing the homage of his fellow- 
men. Where society observed this wisdom, all 
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envy wottld at once disappear. Its proveuder 
would be cut off. Remove the iiicitemeiita it now 
finds in privilege, in arbitrary advantage, and you 
would no more see one man envious of another 
than you now see the nose envious of the ear, 
or the hand envious of the brain. In short let 
genius become the hierarchical principle, and con- 
Btitute the sole measure of one's social distinction ; 
and society would instantly become orderly. For 
genius (by which term alt along you observe I 
mean nothing technical in man, but simply his 
power of ideal action, his faculty of acting without 
reference either to passion or appetite, and solely 
with reference to the infinite beauty, the infinite 
goodness and truth, which animates his aoul) con- 
stitutes the real presence of God in man, and all 
mdD therefore acknowledge it with a spontaneous 
devotion. 

How real and intense will be our worship of 
God, when by the right ordering of human fel- 
lowship we shall see Him revealed in all men 
alike from the least to the greatest I This will be 
the only spiritual worship of God, and the fulfil- 
ment therefore of all our mere typical or ritual 
worship because there will be nothing mercenary 
about it, because it will not be imposed from 
without, as by fear or prudence, but inspired from 
within as by spontaneous atlraction. When I 
worship God merely as a sensuous or finite person 
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separated from myself in time and space, or by 
corporeal limitations, it is witti an essentially 
serrile feeling, with exactly tlie same feeling of 
degradation which the tilave feels towards the 
master, who has power at any moment to lay h'la 
mighty hand upon him and crush him to the dust. 
Of course my hope Is that God will not do so to 
e personally ; but so long as I conceive Him to 
have the power of doing ao to any one, so long as 
I conceive Him in any manner capable of inllicting 
death, so long as I conceive Him capable of im- 
parting any thing bat infinite life, I cannot truly 
■worship Him. At best I am only worshipping 
his amiable or good-natured side, and dihgcntly 
spurring my jaded iaoalties into all manner q£j| 
fancied conformity to that. jH 

In such relation us this to God, my worships" 
always caluiiktcd, interested, dramatic : never 
frank, spontaneous, cordial. It is always depre- 
catory never simply joyous : moved more by soia^^ 
tyrannous personal fear, or unfulfiiled personaH 
hope, than by a hearty delight in His unlimite^f 
perfection. We can never truly worship Go^H 
never worship Him in spirit and In truth, so loD^H 

1 us we allow any antithesis or contradiction betweeiH 
Him and humanity, between Hina and our hunodH 

(«aLf. -And we can only adequately displace thjfH 
Vitithesis or contradiction asserted by the sensaufl 
io alleging that complete union or marriage of tIu|H 
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iaGnito and linite wlitcli is vitalized in genius, and 
which b celebrated iq the complete subjection of 
nature and society to human use. 

And now one final word. We have seen tliat 
Property is but a symbol, and we have seen what 
it symbolizes. We have seen that it symbolizes 
the grandest of facts, man's inherent dominion or 
BOvercignty over nature; not any particular per- 
Bon's sovereignty, but the sovereignty of mau as 
man, of man universally. Kow the time is doubt- 
less near when the symbol and the thing symbol- 
ized will come into conflict. For everywhere in 
all lime such is the fate of symbols, to be ignorant 
of their due subordination, and claim to be the 
realities tliey only serve. The time therefore must 
inevitably come when property wiil assert itself to 
bo the supreme or vital interest of man, and will 
command society accordingly to obey its behests 
rather than the great instincts of humanity. But 
in vain. 

■ A Hibatitnta Mnm briglillv as a king 
ITntU > Ving be by : nn<l llteii l.i^ stnle 
Kinptieg ilaulf. u ilolli on itiUnd bniok 
Into Ibo nialn of waters." 
In the Old World this conflict is fully ripe. On 
one aide is Authority, backed by all the traditions 
of the past save proi>hecy and promise, and by the 
armed force of the nations. On the other side 
human Want, backed by all the best life and best 
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thonght of the preaent, backed indeed by the in6- 
Jiite resources of science, as welt as by man's death- 
less faith and hope in the future. In fact so 
unequal the controversy seems that we tnny say 
Governmental authority is on one side backed by 
■purely mercenary bayonets, and Human WorthJ 
on the other backed by God Almighty or all th< 
rational and spontaneous force of the universe. 
Of course the issue in Europe is imminent. It 
ems as if it could hardly be delayed from day to 
day. But Satan, which I take to be the lawful 
name of the despotic principle, the principle of 
arbitrary authority in human affairs whether secu- 
lar or ecclesiastical, may have great power a!lowe< 
him yet for awhile by the exigencies of huma^j 
destiny. The benign ProvideiSco ivUich guards' 
;hat destiny disdains no tools which promote its 
■purposes, and perfectly knows how to disjiose of 
them when their use is accomplished. It may very 
well be therefore that Absolutism in Church and 
State shall enjoy a lengthened tether for some time 
to come in Europe, but the end can only be to J 
make the "round turn" by which it shall cvento»J 
ally be brought up, the more signally decisive. 

A great dread besets the European mind, lest 
tbe people, in case of a successful insurrectioa 
f^^nst authority, should plunge into the maddest 
disorder, and sweep from the earth at one blow all 
tits to'ophies and memorials of our past civilization. 
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I cannot but believe tliat this fear vitally wrongs 
tUe popular instincts. There is doubtless a, scum 
and frotli of society attaching to both extremes 
rich and poor alike, which is prone to every excess ; 
but this would instantly disappear the moment 
that the true substantial manhood of both sides 
■ should be allowed to flow together in loving fra- 
ternity, by the destruction of the puny prejudices 
which now divide them. This scum, this froth, 
grows on either side out of this unhappy division. 
It attests the attrition of two forces which are 
essentially one and should know therefore no 
divided interests. It strikes mc conserjuently that 
in any decisive uprising of the people, both sides 
alike \vould instantly unite to rid themselves «f 
this factitious and disorderly element The Euro- 
pean revolution of 1S48 indeed fully justilied this 
prevision. The thief, or the destructionist of what- 
ever soit, when refractory to counsel, was instantly 
shot down to show that the will of the people when 
freely expressed is the will of God, and tolerates 
no lower righteousness. 

But it seems to me that there can be no just ap- 
prehension of disorder in regard to the great moss 
of mankind, whether rich or poor. Property is 
universally felt to be a prime monument and 
measure of man's essential divinity, marking the 
extent of his conquest of nature. It is so much 
■ gain for mankind, so much actual advance 
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upon primeval chaos and night. It ia indeed very 
Qnscientifieally distributed as yet, distributed in 
finch a. manner as to provoke incessant viee and 
crimfi: but this is because the symbol still absorbs 
the regard which is due only to the substance. 
Mail's true praprium or property ia his selfhood, is 
God within him, in other words, the inseparable 
fbuntaia of hie life. His natural proprium or ap- 
parent selfhood is simply a basis for the due mani- 
festation of this eaaential one. Hence when human 
fellon-ship or society is perfect, our natural or ex- 
ternal proprium will be commensurate with our 
inward or divine one; that is to say, the whole 
earth with all the resources of society will be the 
eqnal heritage of every man. Now property aa a 
symbol or type is bound of course to obey, the law 
of its antitype : is bound, that is, to become more 
and more equally distributed amongst the great 
mass of society. But clearly this is to be done only 
by the legislative application of scientific principles, 
and not by the brutal dissipation of the thing dis- 
tributed. 

Besides it is a narrow view even of external 
property, to suppose it identical with more money. 
It is strictly true to say that the poorest man 
among us, who is not degraded by vicious habits, 
haa a princely heritage compared with the Patago- 
nian. The immense social advance which secures 
Mr. Astor his money, secures me also other things 
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much more valuable tliau money. Tlie fact tliat 
society is of such a sort as to enable Mr. Astor to 
araass so great an estate by the sheer activity of 
his genius, ensures me also and all men an 
immense advance upon our natural beginnings, 
upon our original impotence and destitution. It 
is because society is of this sort that I am not now 
a squalid savage, devoid of all arts, and that my 
children are not bowing down before some sacred 
snake, or adorning the deified eSigy of some 
beastly baboon. What I want therefore, is, not 
to quarrel with society for its actual achievemenis, 
or for making Mr, Astor rich and cultivated, but 
simply to urge it onward to greater achievements 
of the same sort, even to' the making all men rich 
and cultivated, so destroying evermore covetous- 
ness and crime among them. 

But however the sure issue may betide in the Old 
"World, whether late or early, we in this blessed 
New World may felicitate ourselves that the con- 
flict there going on between symbol and substance, 
between government and peoples, between property 
and humanity, is obviated for us by our demo- 
cratic constitution. We have no institutions in 
this country which are not the offspring exclu- 
sively of the day, or of popular legislation, and 
which do not disavow consequently all aflinity 
with the night of mere tradition. Thank God wo 
know no past in this country, but are a virgin 
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people £resh from the hand of infinite love, sent 
forth to achieve an unprecedented destiny by the 
ti op recede nled method of a complete reliance 
upon the heart of man. All our institutions exist 
accordingly only by the consent of the popular 
heart, and must be modified therefore precisely 
according to its sovereign dictates, or after the 
pattern of the widest humanity. We tolerate all 
opinions and creeds, so long as they keep a shady 
position. But should any of them attempt to 
force itself into sunlight and obtain the supremacy 
of the others in public recognition : should any of 
our existing ecclesiastical sects for example claim 
any other than a purely democratic basis among 
us, claim an authoritative hold upon the popular 
respect, whether the ostensible ground of such 
claim be divine or human, we should only recog- 
nize in it the spawn of the primeval ignorance, 
and treat it with the cordial contempt it deserves. 
We therefore may hold on our way rejoicing. 
Humanity, a divine or perfect humanity, is en- 
throned in our institutions, because it is enthroned 
in the inmost reverence of the people, and the 
gates of hell therefore will be impotent against 
them. Not any section of the people is declared 
sacred by our laws, but the whole people. And 
what the whole people want therefore our political 
machinery is ample to ensure. But no private voice 
con interpret the wants of the peojile. Science alone 
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13 adequate to this ministry, and upon Oie diffusion 
of a scientific educati(m among t!ie people therfft/i-e, all 
true statesmen must hereafter depend. "Wherever 
in any of our sects a distrust of education appears, 
we may be sure tkalUiere is a platfue-spot, ichidt if it 
grata will be fatal looiir liberties. In this country the 
interests of humanity are supreme over all secta- 
rian interests, and we miist not hesitate to cauterize 
without limit whatsoever "proud flesh" may lift 
its unhealthy front among us. 

To conclude therefore, let us remember two 
things: 1. Science teaches us that Property has 
been hitherto the supreme or leading factofhuman 
history, because it has avouched the sacredness of 
human individuality. Its sacredness was never 
intrinsic or real, but always extrinsic and deriva- 
tive, like the king's, like the priest's, arising from 
its representing a diviner fruit in man than his 
mere nature bears. For while the glory of the 
animal or vegetable lies in abject obedience to its 
nature, lies in its exhibiting its natural force in 
uncurbed luxuriance, it is the glory of man on the 
other hand to transcend his nature, and make it 
obey an individuality above itself, an individuality- 
instinct with infinite goodness and truth. 

2. The institution of private Property there- 
fore must never be allowed to dominate, but only 
to serve, the interests of universal man. It baa 
hitherto been their admirable shield and buckler : 
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let it not henceforth prove an incumbrance and 
obstruction. Bather let it rise at once to the height 
of its own theory, and openly vindicate the great 
humanitary destiny to which all its secret force ia 
owing. For what could be nobler than for the 
property of the world still to maintain that fore- 
moat part in history which has hitherto been 
freely accorded it, and while gracefully preparing 
the way by every measure of enlightened legisla- 
tion for the benignant issues to which it points, 
cover itself in dying with a real as well as sym- 
bolical lustre, by earning the bonodless gratitude 
of multitudes ready to perish. 
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I DO not intend to discuss id this Lecture 1 
principles of any specific art, or the methods of 
excellence it offers to ila votary, for this would be 
a discussion to which I am wholly incompetent. 
I simply propose to consider the nature of Art 
universally, of all Art whatever be its specific 
manifestation, and to show what it is which makes 
it man's characteristic or sovereign activity. 

It is very evident that Art ia a universal spirit, 
from the circumatancc of its haying so many dis- 
tinct manifestations. We sometimes call the 
painter Artist, sometimes the musician, sometimaj 
the poet, sometimes the actor, and so forth i 
infinitum. Now in speaking thus we virtual^ 
assign a universal empire to Art, and re^rd these 
Beveral vocations as only so many of its particular 
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provinces. "Wliat I propose to do tten just now, 
is, to slate the principle of universality in Art, to 
state what it is which makca the poet, the musi- 
cian, the sculptor, and so forth, an Artist, and so 
commends him to homage. 

The sphere of Art properly so called, is the 
sphere of man's spontaneous productivity. I eay 
his spontaneous productivity, in order to distin- 
guish it on the one hand from his natural pro- 
ductivity, or that which is prompted by his 
physical necessities, and on the other by his moral 
productivity, or that which is prompted by his 
obligations to other men. Thus the sphere of Art 
embraces all those products of human genius, 
which do not confess the parentage either of neces- 
sity or duty. It covers whatsoever is produced 
without any external constraint, any constraint im- 
posed by the exigencies either of our physical or 
social subsistence. We do not call the shoemaker an 
artist, because we know very well that he is anima- 
ted in hia vocation not by any inward attraction to 
it, not by any overmastering love of making shoes, 
but simply by the desire of making a living for 
himself and his family. What prompts him to 
work is not any spontaneous and irrepressible 
delight in it, any such delight as makes the work 
its own reward, but simply a feeling of obligation 
to himself and his family. He makes no shoe for 
the pure pleasure of making it, but because he 
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woald 80 put bread into the moutLa of Li3 family. 
Thvia his prodactivity, being enforced both by 
necessity and duty, being enforced by the necessity 
of providing for himself and the duty of providing 
for those whom society makes dependent on him, 
is not spontaneous or free, does not in other wortls 
obey an internal attr.iction, and consequently falls 
utterly without the sphere of Art. The shoemaker 
is not an Artist. He is only an iVrtisan or "Work- 
man. 

It is evident from this analysis then that Art . 
docs not simply imply production, but production 
of a certain order. It impUes as I have already 
said, S|.Kintaneou3 production, or production ivliich 
is energised from within the producer, and not by 
his physical or social necessities. And novr that I 
may remove all manner of ambiguity or obscurity 
from the subject let me explain to you exactly 
what is meant by spontaneity in man, exactly 
what is meant by hia spontaneous action. 

All action is the product of two forces or ele- 
ments, one internal which we cali its end or 
object; the other external which we cali itji means 
or subject. No action is possible unless it enjoy 
this double parentage, unless it proceed from a 
certain generative or paternal end, through a cer- 
tain formative or maternal means. Here for 
example is on action. I place my hat on my head. 
This action acknowledges the congress or conjoint 
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parentage of two elements, one originating or 
begetting, the other mediating or serving ; namely, 
1. a desire in me to protect my head from the 
weather; 2. an obedient physical organization. 
Were it not for the first element here, which was 
my desire to protect my head from the weather, 
the second element which is my physical organiza- 
tion would have remained inert, and the action 
accordingly would not have taken place. 

Now the first or propagative element of this 
action, is denominated its ohject; the second or 
uistrumental element is denominated its subject. 
Such is the invariable genesis of action, that its 
objective element or the object for which the action 
is done, bears the relation of father to it ; .and its 
subjective element, or the means by which it is 
done, bcais the relation of mother. 

You perfectly perceive then that all action pro- 
perly so called embodies two elements, one inter- 
nal and generative which we denominate its end 
or oliject, the other external and formative whicli 
we deaominate its means or .subject 

Now such being the nature of all nctioQ, it is the 
precise peculiarity of spontaneous action that it 
always makes the object fjiU ?tiMin the sabject, 
that it never allows the object to lie oat of or be- 
yond the subject's self. I call this the peculiaritv 
or distinction of spontaneous action, because both 
natural and moral action exhibit an exactly con- 
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Irary order. They both place the object of" the 
action without the subject, make the object exter- 
nal to the subject. When I act spontaiieouslj 
the object or motive of my action lies within ray- 
self who am the subject of it : when I act simplj 
naturally, much more when I act merely moralljg 
tlio object or motive of my action lies without^ 
myself: that is to say in the one case, the object is 
my external physical organization; in the other 
case, it is my fellow-man. Let me make all this 
plain by an example or two. 

First, take an example of natural action. Let it 
be the most familiar of all natural actions, that of 
eating or drinking. The object of this action is 
the gratification of a natural appetite. I do i 
eat or drink to gratify my private taste, but siind 
to satisfy a physical necessity, Thua the objec 
the action in this case is made external to the i 
ject, while the subject is made internal to the 
object. Nature imposes this activity on mo the 
subject, under the penalty of acute suffering. I 
am not at liberty to neglect it. It is a necessity of 
my natural existence. Hence you perceive that 
the objective element in the natural action of e 
ing or drinking, is made external, and the subjfl 
tive element is made internal. 

It is true that I may make this natural action of 
eating and drinking the basis of an exquisite Art, 
for art being universal disdains no field of e 
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tration however humble, but avouches its reJeera- 
ing virtue most in descending to what is lowly, 
and exalting that which is despised. It sheds a 
divine splendor over the meanest things, and glo- 
rifies the infinite riches of its resources in the 
exact ratio of the intrinsic poverty of its materials. 
But in this case, that is to say, when I exalt my 
eating and drinking into the realm of Art, the 
action of course ceases to be any longer merely 
natural, and so puts itself out of relation to our 
immediate inquiry. 

Let us next take an example of moral action, 
and let it be the most familiar of all moral actions, 
that of paying a debt. Now the object of this 
action is the satisfaction of a social obligation. 
Society makes one of its members at present 
dependent upon another, the child upon the parent, 
the wife upon the husband, the poor man upon 
the rich one, and consequently imposes certain 
duties or debts upon the former towards the Litter. 
These duties or debts must be paid under penalty 
of social reprobation. The child must pay the 
debt imposed by its state of dependence upon the 
parent, the wife must pay the debt imposed by her 
state of dependence upon the husband, and the 
poor man the debt imposed by his state of depend- 
ence upon the rich man. Otherwise society will 
go into disorder. In the case supposed to illus- 
trate the nature of moral action, I pay a pecuniary 
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debt. I may do it very muct against my will. 
That b to sny, it may iavolve very serious embar- 
rassment to me to part with tlie money. Or the 
W creditor may have rendered himself so extremely 
obnoxious to rae, as to destroy my good-will 
towards him. Nevertheless I pay him. Much aa 
I may aufl'er from the payment in my domestic 
relations, or much as I may detest the person of 
my creditor, I yet feel so keenly the imperative 
nature of my social obligations, as promptly to 
discharge the debt. Thus my action becomes in 
the highest degree moral, or expressive of the sen- 
timent of duty. Its object is not to gratify myself, 
but purely to satisfy the legal claim of another, to 
satisfy the claim which society gives another upon 
me. Thus you perceive in this case also that tba 

Io^eot is made external, and the subject internal, 
which is exactly contrary to the order of sponta- 
neous action. 
It may indeed be asked whether a debt may not 
be paid spontaneously, whether in other words 
duty and taste, duty and beauty, may not be coin- 
cident 7 Decidedly so. In the absolute truth of 
things there is no variance between duty and plea- 
flure. In the absolute truth of things, duty and 
taste, duty and inclination, or self-love and neigh- 
Ijorly love are perfectly united. But roan very 
Blowly conforms to the absolute truth of things. 
Folly to conform to that constitutes bis destiny. 
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The wfhole of bis social history is a gradual approx- 
imation lo tiiia conformity. For society, or the 
phenomenon of buman fellowship, is bent upon 
solving no other problem but this, so to adjust 
the relations of man to man, as that no possible 
conflict may exist between oor public and private 
interests, between tbe obligation I am under to 
myself, and that which I am under to my fellow- 

But in the immaturity or infancy of society^ 
while human fellowship is not yet suspected of 
ctuimtng a Bcieniific basis, of having as fixed a law 
sa timt whieh governs tbe harmonies of the planets, 
the priviiii; and public interests of mankind are 
very iniidequiitely adjusted. Then very ot\en an 
organized inequality obtains between these ele- 
ments. Then %'ery often legalised injustice takes 
place. In this slate of things it may often be a 
iDun's duty to du things which are exceedingly 
onerous to him, which viewed absolutely are ex- 
tremely unjust. For example, suppose me to pos- 
sesa the wealth of llje hitu Mr. Girard, and you to 
be a poor laborer living on ray land. Now clearly 
it is a very unjust thing viewed absolutely that 
you should be made to pay out of your humble 
And hard earnings an annual stipend to me, an 
anuual augmentation of my already excessive 
wealth, for the bare privilege of living. Yet it is 
your moral duty to do so, the duty you owe soci- 
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ety, and society is bound by tbe interests of its 
present existence to suspend its favor to you upon 
your submissive performance of it. Of course you 
are guilty of no injustice in paying me my annual 
tribute, nor am I guilty of any in exacting it. But 
society is guilty in perpetuating these unequal 
relations among its subjects when their iniquity is 
manifest, and will never know accordingly any 
lasting repose or dignity, until it demands of 
science the means of perfectly redressing them. 

Thus I say that at the present tiuie a man's best 
morality may be very unspontaneous, may be dic- 
tated purely by the dread of social penalties, in- 
stead of the divine sentiment of justice or fitness. 
And such a condition of morality of oourse im- 
poses upon the subject a purely outward end or 
object, makes him obey not an inward and divine 
inspiration, hut a purely sensua! prudence or expe- 
diency, I indeed fullil and intend to fulfil my 
pecuniary and other obligations in the most punc- 
tual manuer, because both my active sympathy 
with my fellow-mao, and my intense conviction of 
the inappreciable worth past present and future 
of soQ^ty, forbid me ever putting myself in a hos- 
tile attitude towards it. But viewing our pecu- 
niary relations apart from these sanctions, or in 
themselves, I cannot say that they appear very 
beautiful or precious. One's pecuniary transac- 
tion do not often eecm to be an outward and visi- 
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ble sign of an inward and invisible grace. I very 
often pay money with an inward reluctance, and I 
receive it with a decided qualmishness, putting the 
amount in my pocket under cover of many voluble 
inquiries about the weather, and the state of the 
political barometer. I should be greatly better 
satisfied in every case, if no debt eidsted either to 
■ pay or to be paid. I should be greatly better sat- 
isfied if society would ordain such clean relations 
amongst its members, as that every office of ser- 
vice I render to my fellow might date from the 
heart and not merely from the head, or as that my 
morality might measure my infinite good-will to 
others, rather than my consummate prudence. 
When I go to pay my house-rent, I leave all my 
human love at home with my wife and children, 
and come into purely inhuman relation with my 
payee. I hurry into his presence and hurry out, 
careless of the thousand noble qualities which may 
glow in his bosom, or animate his voice, because 
all these things are overlaid and defaced by the 
spurious and unequal relations established between 
us. Every one would be greatly happier if being 
brought into the world without his own cansent, 
he might be permitted to live in it without the 
continual consent of somebody else. Each of us 
■woold be greatly happier if his relations to others 
were so scientifically adjusted, as that every one 
would stand ready when he came into the world 
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to eodow tim with cradles, and 'nurseries, and 
schools, and shoes, and coats, and breeches, and 
breakfast, and supper, and lodging, and whatever 
else makes life comfortable, and thus leave him 
free to do only the special work which God em- 
powers him to do- 
Cut this is a ead digression. In endeavoring to 
discriminate moral action from spontaneous actioa 
I have been tempted somewhat beyond the atrict 
limits of my subject, to which I now return. My 
object was to shew you that moral and physical 
action, all that sort of action which is enforced by 
our flnile circumstances, by physical and social 
penalties, differs from spontaneous action ia this, 
that it makes man's object external to him instead 
of interna!, while spontaneous action exactly re- 
verses this order. And I wislied to bring this dis- 
criminatiou before you only in order that I might 
have your intelligent appreciation when I proceed 
to say that invenlixm supplies all the requiaitea of 
spontaneous or aesthetic action, when I proceed to 
say for example that the man who invmls shoes is 
an ^Vxtist, while the man who only makes shoes is 



Invention fulfils all the conditions of aesthetic 
activity. A work of Art ia that which is complete 
in itself, which involves its own end, or presents 
the perfect unity of object and subject. Thus in 
the case in question — the invention of shoes — the 
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human feet are unclad. Thej need a protection 
against the elements, but such a protection as shal) 
not impair the natural vigor and freedom of the 
fiwt. Now in performing this work, my object, 
or that which generates and governs ray activity, 
is a certain idea or conception within my own 
mind. If the result perfectly express this idea or 
mental conception, the work will be complete in 
itself will be a work of Art. The shoe may not 
fit any actual foot of man, yet this circumstance 
will not aflect its aesthetic merit. My design was 
not to fit a shoe to a particular foot : that is the 
business of the shoemaker or artisan : but to give 
outward form or body to an inward idea. If I do 
this, then I have done a perfect work, a work of 
Art, whether the actual result be or be not availa- 
ble to a particular use. 

Now what the artisan or shoemaker does, is 
merely to adapt my invention to a particular foot. 
He seizes the universal idea to which I have giveu 
embodiment, and applies it to a specific use. Ue 
does not invent a new form ; be merely mouMs an 
existuig and universal form to a particular exi- 
gency. Thus his activity is imperfect, is not com- 
plete in itself. If his shoe does not fit the foot it 
is intended for, it is made in vain, since it was 
made not for its own sake Uke my shoe, but for tho 
sake of that particular foot which af^er all it does 
not fit. 
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Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to deny the existence of every degree of skill in 
the workman. I only mean to deny that the 
highest skill constitutes what men call Art. The 
Artiat is oftentimes extremely deficient in skill, or 
mere executive talent ; in other words he is often 
unhappily a very poor artisan. Talent or skill 
belongs to the artisan. It may abound in one 
roan, and be extremely defective in another, so 
that one shall properly be called a good workman 
and the other a poor one. But we do not talk of 
a good Artist, or a poor Artist. For Art is posi- 
tive, claiming a substantive majesty, and beggaring 
all adjectives to set forth its praise. The Artist is 
not the man who p^unts a landscape or a portrait 
better than any other man. It is not the man who 
writes a better poem, or builds a more symmetric 
edilice than another. It is not the man of any 
specific mode of industry or productive action. It 
is simply the man who in all these modes works 
from an ideal, works to produce or bring forll) in 
tangible form some conception of use or beauty 
with which not his memory but his inmost soul is 
aglow. 

Thus in estimating a work of Art, you would 
seek to ascertain how far its genetic idea or mental 
conception had been fulfilled, how far in other 
words the sentiment of the piece impressed you. 
It may be that Salvator paints trees more accu- 
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ratcly than Poussic, This proves not that Poussio 
was not a true disciple of Art, but only that Sal- 
vator was a better workman, a more faithful repro- 
ducer of nature. For all this Poassin may impress 
you with a much deeper feeling of Art than the 
other. His pictures may bo much fuller of senti- 
ment, may be a far ampler revelation of beauty to 
the souL For Art does not lie in copying nature. 
Nature only furnishes the Artist with the material 
by means of which to express a beauty still unex- 
pressed in nature. lie behohls in nature more 
than nature hci-sclf holds or is conscious of. His 
informing eye it is which gives her that soul of 
beauty, that profoundly human meaning, which 
alone keeps her from being burdensome to the 
epirit. Nature rules only in the young and imma- 
ture, only where the sensuous imagination still 
predominates. She is the menial of the Artist, or 
if that word seem too harsh, she is bis nimble and 
airy servitor eager to do his royal bijiliiig. She 
is simply the platform or theatre for the revelation 
of that infinite and divine beauty which dwells in 
the soul of man, and makes itself visible in all his 
spontaneous action. Hence nature should never 
predominate in the realm of Art, but only serve. 
And accordingly no one ever employs a painter to 
reproduce upon the walls of his chamber the actual 
landscape which smiles before its windows. For 
no one wishes to see nature merely imitated or re- 
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prodaced. He wishes to see it imaging a nold 
beauty, a subtler ideal charm, than his eyes 1 
yet beheld. Therefore he imports a foreign sky " 
to adorn his parlors, and finds in the sunny meads 
and terraced cliffs of other lands, a delight unex- 
hauated by his past experience. 

If the past train of obserration be jiiat, tlien we 
may not fear to accept the definition I have giyen 
of a work of Art It is a work which inrolves ita 
own end, or is complete in itself. Art is not a 
term designed to express any particular mode of 
external activity, but simply to characterize, 
throughout tlic vihole range of human production, that 
performance which obeys a purely ideal end, or 
represents a conception of beauty in the performer's 
soul. Whatever work of man does not come un- 
der this definition, whether it be painting or poetry 
or sculpture, fulls without the sphere of Art. It 
may be a work of surpassing cleverness, it may 
greatly excel the work of every other man in the 
eame walk, but it is not a work of Art. It is at 
best an unsurpassed copy of Nature, and always 
remains inferior to the original. Zeuxis may paint 
natural effects better than ApeJles. He may give 
you such miraculous distances, and so embalhe his 
foliage with the tender freshness of the dawn, that 
you would swear he kuew the very heart of natui-e, 
and conid utter all her secrets at will. But all 
this only leaves Zeuxis a painter. It by no means 
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makes bim an Artist. For take away a certain 
effect from nature, and you leave him powerless. 
To be a first-rate painter one must be a faithful 
copyist of nature, as to be a firat-ratc poet one 
must bo a faithful copyist of the human heart. 
But to bo an Artist in either sphere is to do some- 
thing more than copy. It is to make poetry and 
painting serve ideas, or express a beauty above 
nature and beyond the range of our piivate affec- 
tions. Zenxis accordingly has been a zealous stu- 
dent or copyist of nature. He has watched her 
more wistfully than the spider watches the fiy. In 
the voluminous uote-book of his memory, he baa 
recorded all her ahifiing phantasmagoria, and is 
quite sure that be will one day seize her with a 
grasp which all men shall deem immortal. 

But the Artist avoids all this f dget. IIo loves 
and enjoys nature, but with no sinister design. 
He enters the chambers of the morning for a pre- 
sent refreshment, and with no view to the scraps 
he may carry home in his wallet. lie watches 
the lingering glance of the god of day, because it 
evokes a myatic rapture in his soul which no other 
natural symbol can, but be has not the remotest 
intention of reporting the transaction for the news- 
papers. He may of course be, as to his specific 
intellectual activity, a painter or a poet, and in 
either capacity will use these fruits of his observa- 
tion with admirable advantage. All I wish to say 
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is that so far as he is also Artist, the inspiration 
of his activity will come from within and not from 
without, will date exclusively from a supersen- 
auous idea, and not from the most gorgeous land- 
scape the sun ever lighted. 

It is an irreverence therefore shown to Art, a 
wrong done its great significance, to call a man 
Artist merely because he is a first-rate painter, 
sculptor or poet. Art has no more necessary con- 
nection with one form of production than another, 
It has no respect of persona. It commits itself to 
no specialities. It is a universal spirit manifcstiog 
itself in all forms but compromised by none. 
Hence the Artist knows no shibboleths, is destitute 
of all eizclosiveness, is in fact modesty itself, feel- 
ing himself to be a mere minister and representa- 
tive of that holy and divine spirit which forgives 
every sin but self-conceit. To give outward form 
to inward substance : to give natural body to spir- 
itual conception : Buch is the office of Art within 
the entire realm of human production. Who that 
enters upon this lofty career, but feels hia soul 
poriiied of all petty and personal ambitions, of all 
mercenary lusts? For his labor acknowledges no 
more any outward object, acknowledges no object 
but the fullest possible expression of beauty. 

This is the exact distinction between work, or 
mercenary labor and Art, that the workman or 
artisan finds his inspiration without him, in the 
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Decessities of his physical and social lift; : while the 
Artist finds his within him, or in his idea!. The 
artisan works for physical and social subsistence, 
thug from compulsion, and therefore poorly. The 
Artist works only to satisfy an inspiration, thus 
from attraction, and therefore divinely. His inward 
spirit is the exclusive source or object of his acti- 
vity : his outward organization its means or instru- 
ment. Thus in so far as his activity is concerned, 
he ia complete or perfect in himself: while the 
artisan who finds his inspiration without him, 
either in the necessities of his nature or his social 
position, is perpetually incomplete, like a house 
without an occupant, or a body without a soul. 

These considerations explain why men so miicli 
dislike mere toil or compulsory work. It is ser- 
vile and imitative. It ia always enforced by some 
bodily necessity or social duty, by some exigency 
of one's natural or social position. ^Esthetic acti- 
vity, the activity of the Artist, on the other hand 
is free and original. It springs not from neces,sity 
or duty, but purely from taste or delight. It has 
an exclusivoly inward genesis. It proceeds from 
within to without. It is in every case the embodi- 
jneol of an idea, and therefore complete in itself. 
Thus the Artist, the man who is striving to actual- 
ize an idea, inevitably feels a sense of human 
dignity or worth to which the mere paid laborer is 
a stranger. 
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This ia the reason why merely mechanical or 
ritual labor is not loved. It is not that one may 
not have a genius or attraction for that sort of 
occupation, for such ia not the case. Louis XVI. 
passed his sunniest hours tin's side the scaffold in 
hia little workshop, fashioning locks of every pat- 
tern, and there ia scarcely any of ua but delights 
occasionally to enact the carpenter within his own 
cupboard, and even supersede the tailor in respect 
to a deficient button or so. It is only that, these 
occupations are usually enforced by necessity. 
One's genius prompts a wholly free resort to them 
03 to all other occupations, and when one is held 
to them therefore without any intermission by the 
necessities of his actual subsistence, he feels that 
Lis human instincts are violated, • 

Mechanical occupations are in themselves aa 
respectable as any other. Mechanics themselves 
embody probably a larger measure of human 
worth than any other class of the community, 
both because they are the largest in point of num- 
bers, and because they have not the same temi>ta- 
tiona to self-conceit, or an undue estimate of 
themselves, as the others. Indeed when I recur 
to my own memory for its best illusU-ations of 
Bolid manly worth, of true human sweetness, it 
Infers me to individuals of this class. But our 
nniotelligent society does not bear this in memory. 
It &x.es ita regard upon the iact that mechanical 
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occupation is usually enforced by necessity, and 
hence refuses to bestow the honor npon the tailor 
or shoemaker nhich it bestows upon the paijiter 
or sculptor. Doubtless society acts herein with an 
instinct wiser than its wisdom, by way of stim- 
ulating the masses not to a disgust of their occu- 
pations which are in themselves fall of honor, but 
to a disgust of the actual servitude Ihey are wnttei" to 
Aas« occupab'ona, and aa effort consequently to 
better their social position. In this point of view 
we may amply justify the temporary social inferi- 
ority of the mechanic to the clergyman and 
lawyer ; but the £ict of that inferiority is undenia- 
ble. What clergyman, what lawyer, invites hia 
carpenter to dine with him and meet Lord Mor- 
peth,' who very possibly might more relish such a 
gaost than such a host ? Ko, sodely will allon- 
sone of her members to remain content with 
enforced or mercenary labor. She will goad him 
with incessant slights and sarcasms, until he com- 
pels her to lift him also above this accursed neces- 
aity of earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
So true is this, that if by chance a lucky invest- 
ment in real estate makes his descendauts rich and 
leaders of fashion, society is sure to visit ihem 
with a perpetual recurrence to the ancestral wax- 
end, or at least a very frequent prick of the pater- 
nal needle. 

No, talk as we may on gala days, wo ail of ua 
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hate compulsory labor, labor -which the body laya 
upon the soul, because it doea not express the 
true order of human life, doea not express that 
ioward and divine force which is the proper glory 
of man, and which reveals itself only in free c 
spontaneous action, action that descends from th« 
soul to the body. In his profoundest soul ever^l 
man rebels against the servitude of his body, and 
the servitude of society. It takes whips and dun- 
geons and gibbets and a ceaseless " anny of men 
affirming the terrors of a vindictive future, to keep 
him to it, or prevent his supplying his wants in a 
more summary way. And after all, aa we see in 
the Old World, this expensive machinery does its 
work very ineffectually. For human individuality 
is the very citadel of God's omnipotence, and y<M 
can no more repress its blind and perverse mai 
festations by penal statutes, than you can tamtl 
the electric current by a vote of the common c 
cil, or an expression of the public indignatii 
This fluid has from the beginning been at botto 
full of friendliness towards you, and it has toppled 
jour steeples, and burned your barns, and devas- 
tated your fiidcboords, for no other purpose thi 
to compel your attention, and force you to provid( 
it a safe conduct to the hungry and exbausto 
.earth. So the mightier force of human individual-" 
ity has resorted to eccentric and explosive methods, 
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only by way of coropelliog society to do it tardy 
'Justice, by furnishing it suitable nudia for the dis- 
.|)lay of its inmost and essential innoocDce. 

The position of the terAaical Artist in past his- 
tory confirms the statement I have made in a very 
perfect manner. The votary of what we call the 
Jine arts, those arts which have the service of orna- 
ment for their end, has had a mtich higher convea- 
tional rank than the votary of the nseful arts. 
Painters, poets, sculptors, actors, story-tellers, have 
been the chosen companions of kings and nobles. 
All saloons have been ojien to them, and even the 
inflexible caqons of morality have been freely sos- 
|)ended in their behalf. Such has been the lot of 
these men, not because of any personal superiority 
in them to other men, but simply bcciuse their 

(Special activi^ revealed a deeper glimpse of des- 
tiny than was commonly apprehended. As against 
&IS complete subjection to nature and society which 
the hard toil of the masses declared to be the lot 
of man, this artistic activity perpetually opened up 
Hie feimlains of the ideal in him, and visited liini 
with gleams and iiromises of an inward divinity so 
radiant and refreshing as to make the base out- 
ward itaelf comparatively tender and tolerable. 
For thia service ibese men reaped a consideration 
to which on personal or mora! grounds they could 
bave no title. Personally they have very often 
k |iroTed downright social Duiaauces, full of a^ta- 
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tion, full of self-conceit, fall of selfisLness, full of 
petty malignity toward rival aspirants. 

Surely then it is not for his own sake tliat the 
technical vVrtist has been lionoreil, bat purely for 
his gaccnlotal or representative fuuction. He has 
been tho priest, in hia sphere, of a higher worship 
than mankind has yet realized, and therefore men 
have done him honor. In the sphere of labor, in 
the sphere of production, he has revealed a more 
hamane law of action for man than utility or duty, 
even taste or attraction, and hcnco only it is ihut 
men have canonized him. It is never tbe actual 
■worth of what he does in point of talent that men 
care about, for the painter, sculptor, poet and musi- 
cian ba^e not been remarkable for general ability. 
Still leaa is it the moral worth of his performanco, 
or its relation to established public sentiment, that 
wins the Artist esteem, for the poorest pictures in 
the eye of a connoisseur are precisely those which 
> arc fullest of didactic intention, those which dar- 
ingly prostitute the universality of nature to por- 
)f sycophancy, to the service of established 
opinions, to the flattery of the powers that be. 
I i'or if a man should embody the pictorial akill of 
I. eyery painter from Apelles to Turner, and yet pro- 
1 pose nothing more than the illustration of existing 
) public sentiment, than the vindication of the cur- 
I Tent morality, he would instantly confess himself a 
I mere fciTw Jilius unvisited _by one ray of the true 
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Apolla Id &ct wh:iteYer be his execatire talent 
' or onftsmansliip, if he propose anything at all in 
his performAQCcs but tbo bara levelAtion of a hu- 
manitarr idea or scntu»en^ a sentiment which 
IcDOWS no statute-book^ and is Qnconfeesed in anj 
catechism, and is the appanage of no persons, but 
in truth porvadcs the '"':e a rital Detty 

(Iclu^ag ihe soul will d endtantmeals, 

he £Lktiit<s his mtsion, lange fire which 

Art has not conunaoi he acaJemJes on 

earth cannot shidd I ptemij damna- 

tion. 

The principle of anirasality hea in Axt, Wti 
that thing which givvs it a umTvrsal esnturt 
within the Itcld of production, I and to be, inven- 
tiviu, indivtduAlitv, or the power of giving ootwaid 
fona to paicl}' iavud ooDOe|ilMm. Erei^r work 
of Art embodies an idea, asd ao eonftsses its dia- 
luKiiviiijr hiuuaii i^tjodBis. Art is nothing Qiore 
taaa the shadow of humanilj. To r.i;iko iho ideal 
actual in the sphere of prod.ict:or.. ;r. tiio sphere 
of work, is the function oi the An;*:, To make 
the ideal actual in t,- q.h<ri w' U/r, is the function 
of Stan. Talent, a healibv organization, know- 
ledge of LLtton- or of the past achievements of the 
race, and aa iLttrcourse with nature and society 
wide enough lo educate him out of all local preju- 
dice, these no doubt are indispensable conditions 
of the Artist's worthy manifestation, but they no 
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more create or give him being, than the elements 
(• of nature give being to man. 

What the Artist does for us is, not to repeat 
I some laborious dogma learned of nature or society, 
but to show nature and society everywhere preg- 
nant with human meaning, everywhere pervaded 
by a human soul. His business in a word is to 
glorify MAN" in nature and in men. All our sensi- 
ble experience proceeds upon the fact of a unitary 
and therefore omnipresent aoul or hfe within us. 
"Were this soul or life finite like my body, were it 
' finited by other souls as my body is finitcd by 
other bodies : were it in short an intrinsically 
j heterogeneous soul in my body to what it is in 
other bodies: t^ea all sympathy between me and 
[ univereal nature would be impossible. Not only 
I would my fellowship with man in that ease obvi- 
L ously cease, but my eyes could no longer discern 
I the glories of the earth and sky, nor my nose 
I inhale the fragrance of innumerable flowers, nor 
[ my ears drink in the myriad melodies which are 
1 the daily offering of earth to heaven, For the 
splendor of the morning and evening landscape, 
the fragrance of flowers, and the melody of birds, 
are not substantial things having their root in 
themselves : they are merely masks of a certain 
Teifttion betxveen me and universal nature, of a 
oertain unity between my soul and the soul that 
I animates all things. The landscape is not glorious 
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to iteel^ nor the flower fragrant, nor tlie bird melo- 
dious ; tliey arc severally glorious, fragrant and 
melodious ouly to me. TLe fragranec of the rose, 
the splendor of the landscape, the melody of the 
bird, are only an overt sacrament or oomrannion 
between my soul and their soul, between God in 
mc and God in them. Because an infinite or uni- 
tary life animates all things, wc never come into 
outward contact without our inward unity flashing 
forth in these delicious surprises. 

Now the Artist is saturated with this sentiment 
of universal unity, this sentiment which binds all 
nature together in the unity of a man, and ho ever 
strives to give it a perfect expression. ^Vby does 
he not succeed in doing so ? ^Vhy does no painter, 
no poet, no acalptor succeed in snatching the 
inmost secret of Ajt, and bo making Lis name 
immortal ? 

It is because the inmost secret of Art does not 
lie within the sphere of Art, but belongs only to 
Life. Art or doing, as I have said before, is itself 
but a shadow of the eternal fact whicli is life, or 
action. To live or to act is more than to pro- 
duce: hence the technical Artist has never suc- 
ceeded and never will succeed in achieving the 
universal empire which belongs only to Man. The 
poet, painter or musician is not the perfect man, 
the man of destiny, the man of God, because the 
perfect man is so pronounced by his life or action 
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ralLer ibati by iiis production. He is not consti- 
tuted perfect by any work of Itia hands however 
meritorious, but simply by the relation of com- 
plete unity between bis inward spirit and his out- 
ward body, or what is better, between hia ideas 
and bis actions. 

The Artist baa typified the perfect man, because 
in the sphere of work or production ha haa 
wrought only from ideas, or from within outwards. 
But be has not been the jjerfcct man, because in 
the sphere of life he has exhibited precisely the 
same conflict between the ideal and the actual as 
other men exhibit. Sometimes he lias been a 
morally good man, and won the coiumendatioa oi 
society; at others he has been a morally evil 
and exposed himself to its reproach. But 
perfect man is above both commendation 
reproach. Ke is neither morally good nor moralli 
evil. Ilia goodness is infinite, being a goodness in 
- himself, and hence all his physical and social rela- 
tions must infallibly reflect it. 

The two moral poles, the poles of good and evil 
are alike requisite to humanity. Neither of tiiem 
by itself defines humanity. The good man by 
himself, or the evil man by himself no more defines 
humanity, than the North pole by itself, or the 
South pole by itself defines tho earth. As the 
' . earth is defined by the north and south poles 
equally, so humanity is defiucd by the good and 
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evil roan equally. The "body of Lumanity lies 
between these two extremes, as the body of the 
eartli lies between north and south. Accordingly 
if wc regard the matter with some attention, we 
shall find that as the best fertility of the earth 
comprises a middle region equidistant from either 
pole, so the true vigor of humanity has never Iain 
in the direction either of good simply, or of evil 
simply, but in a middle plane equidistant irom 
both. 

For the true vigor of humanity hitherto it will 
be admitted, has been displayed in a social direc- 
tion, that is to say, in promoting and streRgtheDiog 
human society or fellowship. Now it is manifest 
■ to a glance, that society or felloivship among men 
could never have been promoted by the culiiva- 
tioa either of the good element, which is chanty, 
to the destruction of the oril element, which is 
self loTC ; or by the cultivation of the evil element 
to the destruction of the good one. If chanty to 
the exclusion of self-love, had been the policy of 
society, every man would have so defcrrctl to 
eve*y other, that even the comparative ftrllowship 
ure now enjoy would have been forever unattaina- 
ble, would in fact have argued great corruption. 
And if self-love to the exclusion of charity, had 
been the mo<le, every man would have so bullied 
every otber, that fellowship would have been 
equally inconceivable in that way. In the one 
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case, suicide would have been the logical culmi- 
iiatioD of morality, would have constituted oue's 
social apotheosis : in the other case, murder. 

Society means fellowship, and fellowship means 
equality. Whoso is the fellow of another, is so 
far forth his equal. Human society, accordingly, 
is a state of fellowship or equality among men. 
The reason why equality is a legitimate Btate of 
man, is that he is one in origin, and therefore one 
in destiny. Mankind have one source, God or 
in£bite goodness. Hence a perfect fellowship or 
equality among them is a prime law of their con- 
stitution. It is au actual necessity of their devel- 
opment. No man can be truly himself so long as 
any inequality exists between him and hia fellow. 
If therefore society, as now organized, as deter- 
mined by its existing institutions, decree the ine- 
•quality of man with man, it of course confesses 
itself imperfect, or hostile to the divine unity, and 
pleads therefore, in an irresistible manner, with all 
the rational and humane potencies of the universe, 
to come and modify it. For man hivving an essen- 
tial equality, an equality in God, which means of 
course an equality (I do not say an identity) of 
spiritual endowment, of genius, of active force, his 
Tery divinity forbids him resting content with 
unequal social relations, lie will incessantly agi- 
tate society, incessantly urge it onward, until at 
length it realizes its own ideal by the legislative 
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liMtrnelioa of aH privili^ge, or b j the extenaoo of 
■B eqnat sabatsunoe aati an «^aal edocatiijii to all 
its adfpriiig'. 

Tbnfi) aocie^ iuTiag Iiad, irom the begmBiae ooe 
■ole end, wliich is the orgzuizatioa of hamaa &t 
knniiip or eq^oalitr— tbe oiinaUtr Thick maa has 
ta God or hut creative ^oice, — Its practical attt- 
tuilu or operaUoQ could aot baye beea Mfftilff 
towards eitb^r cooral pole of homanitr, towacds 
citfaer chaiitj or aelf-kiTe, bat most have imies- 
eontJy tetidtid oa the coatrarj to their effectual 
KCODciliauoD. Accofdingly if ve look at the 
connm of bwtorTr we find the progrcse of homaa 
tifii g«nerati&g an incessant eriailibriam of theae 
moral <ilemenl& Wliile the distlncuoa of the two 
ck-DKQts cootiiiaes ooabated, we iievenhi>Iess find 
human Ufii aasuming a shape which is properly 
neither good twr evil, bat mh«r their ei|ailibriuia 
or UjdU&renise. While we fiud bocb una auiat and 
the eumer &till extant and eoi{>hatic la their several 
"HMjSf we yet dud the greuJ: mass of men reij liltJe 
ooaupwd with moral action, strictly caaaiand. 
W« fiad comparatirelj &w mes coacerBad in de- 
vtsiug good to others at their own KKftaat, or in 
dieiiauig good to themselves at thn axpense of 
others. We ilud iba bulk of m.wlfriMt occupied 
siuplT m deviiing how to pat bread into their 
luoatlis and those of their ofi^ning, cocsist- 
tbnr social oUigsuiom. Tbe mass of 
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mankind, that portion of the race which has con- 
stituted its real glory and vigor, has never devoted 
itself to the direct cuUivation of the affections 
whether of self-love or benevolence, but purely to 
the prosecution of the arts of life, those arts or 
methods wliich enable man to subdue nature to 
himself and live in amity with all other men. 

Thus the past operation of society has served to 
stimulate Art, or a mode of industry distinctively 
human. I call Art a distinctively human develop- 
ment, becauae it fully recognizes both elements of 
human nature, the good and the evil, the higher 
and lower one, or brotherly love and self-love. 
Art denies neither love, bnt accepts both and grat- 
ifies both, for every work of Art promotes boththa 
adv&ntf^e of the community and the honor or 
emolument of the Artist. Hence Art may be 
styled man's characteristic activity, as expressing 
the whole of his nature, or inviting the freest play 
of both its moral elements. It excludes from ita 
field neither the saint nor the sinner, neither ser- 
pent nor dove, but perfectly authenticates the aspi- 
ration of both. In hia private relations a man may 
obey either moral pole : he may be a man of acute 
or deficient sympathies with his kind: ho may 
habitually consult his neighbor first and himself 
last, or conversely. But so far as he prosecutes 
any distinctively human function, in so far a& ha 
punoea any of the recognised oitB of life, his attH 
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tode is neither good nor evil, nettber animated bj 
self-love parely nor purely by charity, but is rather 
the eqailibriam or iudiflerence of the two. The 
three learned profeasions fall under this mle ; all 
the fuQctioDS of civil and political adroinislratioQ, 
all the trades, all the pursuits of science and me- 
chanical inrentioD, all mimetic and histrionic 
achievements, all games and sportive enterprises 
of every kind, are only so many colaaders or 
aieves for the distillatiun of this true human es- 
sence. The clergyman, the lawyer or the physi- 
cian may be ^-ery clever, very devoted, and very 
successful in his profession, while as to the bent of 
his private affections he may be a good or bad man 
indiflerently. The statesman may eitcel in judg- 
ment and aeal for bis country's service: the trades- 
man, the aamnl, tbo mechanic, the poet, painter, 
actor, may exhibit an extreme briiiiancy of achieve- 
ment in their Bcvcral ^heres : and yet no one 
upon that evidence shall be able to give the private 
attitude of any of these men towards the ten com- 
maodments. Thus of all the chief names in civil 
and political history, in the history of the church, 
in the history of science and the arts, some have 
been saints and some ainners; some have habitu- 
ally obeyed the inspirations of moral good, some 
have habitually neglected them. In their public 
aspect, tlial aspect in which their names and memo- 
rioB have become the property of humanity, they 
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aatiafied both these elements. That is to say, by 
the work they accomplished they both promoted 
the public good and advanced their own interests. 
Their merely personal or private qualities accord- 
ingly are forgotten, or remembered only by indus- 
trious literary gossips. 

Thus the aim of society from the beginning ha^ 
been practically to shed both saint and sinner, 
practically to ignore the mere finite and differen- 
tial man, and so prepare the way for that infinite 
and unitary man to whom the lordship of the earth 
ia divinely due. Its incessant practical operation 
has been to disuse the man whose affections are at 
all disproportionate either by excess or defect to 
hia active fellowship with others, to his cordial 
social activity, and so prepare the way for the per- 
fect man, the man who shall have no aflection un- 
authenticated by the demands of his immediate 
life, or all whose capital shall be invested in enter- 
prises of present profit. In strict subserviency to 
this end it has opened up within the bounds of the 
moral universe the temple of Art, that great thea- 
tre of human industry which invites all aspirants 
indifferently, without respect to creed or com- 
plexion, and in which the good and evil man hav- 
ing severally laid aside their private badges at the 
entrance, meet on equal terms to prosecute a com- 
mon destiny by common methods. It is to this 
sphere accordingly, the sphere of Art, that we are 
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authorized to look for the truest emblems of the 
consummate nifia, for tlie clearest revelation and 
foretaste of that positive manhood which shall one 
day lift us above nature, and give us the plenary 
fellowship of God- 
Let us embalm the Artist therefore in our regard 
for his prophetic worth. Let us freely honor 
the poet, painter, clergyman, ruler, lawyer, me- 
chanist, for his humanitary worth, in that his 
labora have given our earthly life a positive aspect, 
or changed it from the condition of a mere port of 
entry to heaven and hell, into an independent king- 
dom making heaven and hell jointly tributanr to 
itself. But let us honor none of these men for his 
own Bake. None of them is perfect in se. None 
of them ex^hibits the image of Deity. None of 
thcra presents that perfect union of the opposing 
elements of human nature which constitutes sove- 
reign manhood, and which shall therefore charac- 
terize the man of the future. They all exhibit, as 
I have said, the equilibrium or indill'erence of these 
elements, rather than their active union ; exhibit 
in feet a compromise of them, rather than their 
full and cordial concurrence. They all more or 
less limit the good element by the evil one, or 
measure their devotion to the public weal by their 
own private advantage. No clergyman in the land 
obeya ^e pure inspirations of God as manifested 
in bji ojya eottl, but only na sanctioned by certain 
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traditional formulas approved by bis sect. No 
lawyer enforces tlie principles of absolute justice, 
but only so far as embodied in certain existing 
standards. No poet declarea the whole truth that 
IreniUes upon his soul, nor any painter the ineffa- 
ble beauty that dazzles his inner vision. For poet 
and painter, lawyer and priest, are obliged before 
all things to secure a living upon the earth, and 
yield to their inspirations only so far therefore ea 
consisls with that prime necessity. 

These men consequently do not fulfil our human 
aspiration. They have indeed carried the world 
onward : to them human history has been indebted 
for all its vivacity and sweetness : they have pre- 
served our life from indolence, stagnation, and 
putridity ; they may therefore be called truly Pro- 
vidential men, men to whom the Lord has accom- 
modated His stature in the past, Tliey are not 
the Lord, or the complete divine man, but accom- 
modations of him adapted to the conditions of our 
ignorance, or to the imperfect evolution of homan 
destiny. They are harbingers of the perfect man, 
the nearest approximation permitted by our inflnn 
science, but they are by no means his veritable 
self. They bear indeed precisely the same rela- 
tion to him that the present path of the ecliptic 
does to the equator, which is a relation of decided 
obliquity. Philosophers tell us that when tho 
earth shall have attained her true poise upon her 
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axis, llie path of the ecliptic will be coincident 
with the equator, and the rigors of winter and the 
fervors of summer consequently will alike give 
place to a new and perpetual spring, which shall 
bathe the whole earth in gladness. So when hu- 
manity shall have attained true moral poise, these 
men who have hitherto been her ecliptic, who 
Lave marked the place of the divine footsteps, who 
have belted the earth with a Providential lustre, 
will give place to the equatorial or perfect man, 
who shall completely reconcile the still disunited 
elements of good and evil in a new individuality, 
which shall carry the dew and fragrance of God 
into every commonest nook of our daily life, and 
absorb alike the parched aridity of the saint and 
the rank fecundity of the sinner in the unity of 
integral man. 
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The summary form which the gospel took i 
the hands of Jesus and his apostles, was that b 
the cruci&ed and risen mau was the true Christ-g 
God : and all they who believed ihia goapcl ^ 
declared his people. 

The old controversy is now past. No one i 
longer pretends to deuy that Jesus was the Chriet. 
We all believe it traditionally. -So true in this, 
that the original formula has lost all meaning for 
H3. We never think why Jesus should be the 
Christ, nor dream of finding the gospel in that 
fact. But there it lies, and there only. The truth 
that Jesus was the Christ, when all the facta of bis 
life are viewed in their bearing upon Jew and 
Gentile, really represents to my understanding an 
infinite goodness and wisdom. It involves no 
mystery. Spiritually viewed, it is indeed the com- 
plete antidote to darkness on the whole field of 
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human destiny, or of man's relations to God. For 
it spiritually imports ibat the divine power and 
glory shall be manitested in man, only when man 
shall have become emancipated from his natural 
and social thraldom, and made obedleat excla- 
aively to his inspirations, 

Jast in proportion then to one's joy in this 
universal truth, in this veritable gospel, is his dis- 
gust at those shabby little queries which the Tari- 
oos sects propoae to him instead, namely, whether 
he believes in infant or adult baptism, or both : 
whether he believes in the regenerating efficacy of 
the rite upon children when administered by an 
authentic priesthood: whether he believes in a 
■ partial or univereal salvation of man : whether he 
believes in short in the gospel of Papacy, Episco- 
pacy, or Presbytery, One's attitude on any or all 
of these points may be a sufficient evidence to 
another of his general intelligence or stupidity, 
but clearly it has no bearing tipoa the revelation 
of the divine name in the suflering and glorified 
outcast of Nazareth. In fact all the sects set their 
candidates npon an inquisition into his own ortho- 
doxy, rather than into the truth of the gospel. 
Hence a thousand falsities get lodged in the 
memory which would never have obtained access 
there, had the mind been originally directed to 
inquire into their truth simply without regard to 
their orthodoxy. 
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What then, because tbe sects are not respected, 
shall the truth suffer loss 1 By no means. The 
feeling is universal among those who repugn sec- 
tarian peculiarities, that they are not therefore less, 
but the more related to the living church. It is 
always and simply ludicrous to hear persons of 
this class charged with infidelity by the sects. I 
am sure that no one making the charge would 
easily do so, if he could anticipate the half-com- 
passionate, half-mirthful feeling it excites in those 
exposed to it. An esteemed clerical friend recently 
said to me, in speaking of some reformers whose 
zeal in his opinion exceeded their wisdom, " these 
reformers must first of all come into the chuj 
and then we will take care that all the rcfoni 
they oak for take place." I inquired of him whi 
church he meant, the Romish or Episcopal, 1 
Presbyterian or Baptist? "I mean noneof these^ 
he replied with what appeared to me an embar- 
rassed air, "I mean the universal or invisible 
church." Ah, said I, the reformer will probably 
tell you that he is already in full communion of 
that church, and that it is precisely ou that account 
that he disclaims every imijertinent shibboleth alike 
of Rome, Canterbury, or Geneva. 

It is even so. Never was there a time when t] 
immense reality symbolized by the church founff 
so spontaneous a homage from cultivated intellect 
as at present. The possibility, and not that alone, 
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but Uie rapidly approacliing advent, of a divine 
life for man, is avouclieJ by thousands of guileless 
Simeons cheerfully aiuging their Nunc Di'milU's. The 
temper of these persons, too, eueh as I have known 
them, towards the ritual church is destitute of 
acrimony. They originate no propaganda apart 
from the jirogress of soienee : they seek to turn no 
one away from the rites which custom has sancti- 
fied to his memory: they study, many of them, 
the beautiful hnmanitary or universal meaning en- 
closed in these rites and ceremonies, thus bringing 
forth in an instructive manner things which at the 
same time are both new and old : and they exhibit 
a serenity under misconstruction and reproach 
which claims the homage of a cordial respect. 

In fact the idea of the church is experiencing a 
larger evolution. A growing conviction besets 
men that the ritual church iii not a finality, but a 
means to an end, and that this end is a truly divine 
or perfect life for man on the earth. It is well 
that the literal church should have got established ; 
it is very wel! also that it should have claimed and 
been allowed priority of the State, because the life 
which it symbolizes is superior to that symbolized 
by the State. But having got thus established, it 
was bound to cease thinking of itself, and to begin 
the inauguration of that perfect life for whose in- 
terests alone it existed. Failing to fulfil this obli- 
gation, it fell into intestine division and anarchy. 
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and is now no longer a ruling element in Chriatea»J 
dom, but 3. sect among the sects zealously contend- 
ing for tbe public favor. 

Thus the history of the old ecclcsiasticism begets 
itself a new and more spiritual conception of the 
Ldmreb. For the inevitable concession which it 
inakes, and its daughters make, to the democratio 
Betitimeat everj-where, the pretension thej all n 
to regard the condition of tbe poor and to mo( 
oppressive legislation in that behalf^ only prove I 
that the vital idea of the church is a bumanitary 
one, and that its true end accorilingly is not its i 
own aggrandizement, but the elevation of univer- 1 
sal man. Thus while the world is losing all regt 
ibr mere ecclesiastical interests, and zeal in thi 
direction ia confined to ofiicial persons and Ibei 
ibllowers within the church, the great mass of t 
titular church, especially the Protestant half, i 
Hctivelj intent upon the varied reforms of the d 
and seeks in the rich humanitary promise of tlU 
foture, tbe fulfilment of the church's mission. 

It is impossible that they whose eyes have once 
teen opened to discern the true powers of the 
Trorld to come, to discern the profoundly fiumant , 

Kbstance which underlies and vitalizes all the ' 
adows of Church and State, should ever prove I 
forgetful of the lesson, and go back again to the 
worship of symbols. At all events it is impossible 
that the sectarian notion of the church should ever 
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gain the empire of the human mind. This notion 
is always and purely selfish. The mark of a sect, 
and you see it in all from the Eomiah down to the 
Mormon one, is its disposition to separate itself 
from the ordinary lot of humanity, to esteem itself 
obedient to the divine will, and all disaidenls from 
itself contrary to that will. Accordingly the obvi- 
ous criticism which sectarianism invites the world 
over, is that it presumes a contrariety between God 
and man which is not merely disclaimed by every 
advance of science, but which ia directly oppug- 
nant to the mission of Jesus. 

The sectarian conception of the relation between 
God and man is notoriously disclaimed by science, 
or the organized observation of nature and society, 
because every advance of science demonstrates the 
perfect unity of God and man, by sliowing the whoh 
realm of nature divinely accommodated to the develop- 
ment of man's power, and to the aggrandizement of 
his passional aud tnUUeclual exi^t^nce. Our ecclesi- 
astical dogmas teach the opposite of this. They 
place God in the attitude of exacting something 
from his own dependent creature, and they ploca 
the creature consequently in a meritorious attitude 
towards Him, in the attitude of serving Him for a 
reward. Science demonstrates that the only be- 
coming temper of mind on our part towards the 
Divine, is that of boundless exultation in the 
riches of His beneficence, and of determined acti- 
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Tity towards the fuilcst possible realization of i1 
Sectarianism, on tbe otlier hand, declares that God 
looks upon us with aversion, save . 
nected with itself; being stayed in His purpose ol 
Bummary destruction only by the intervention of 
a. third party : and that our proper position towards. 
Him therefore is one of trembling and abject 
plication. Every day of the week the sun cc 
forth to illustrate the benignity of the Unireraal 
Father, and the waving of leaves, and the murmur 
of brooks, and the laughter of corn on the hill- 
sides, and the ringing melody that ascends from the 
whole physical creation, and the myriad-fold suc- 
cess of human enterprise in the realms of ti 
and art, all attest and confirm the illustrati 
Much more eloquently even does the grander 
pie of the human heart proclaim the same beni*| 
nity. For we find all of its various affections 
left to their unperverted flow, bringing forth fruits 
of invariable joy and peace. But on Sunday, 
tarianism diligently denies all that the busy week 
and a peaceful heart have taught us. For insi 
onfirming their tidings of the life which coi 
everywhere unbought and even unsought, of 
glory that is on every creature both great and 
snail which the divine hand has fashioned, it 
reports a Hfe universally forfeited and never to b* 
regained save in a limited measure, and throi 
tiie purchase of inconceivable sufFerin; 
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Bat the sectnrinn coDception of the relation be- 
tween man and God not onlj falsifies the leacliings 
of science, il falisiQes also the mission of Jchus. 
Doubtless the sectarian is unaware of sucb an effect, 
because his idea of the Christ is modified by the 
exigencies of hia own ecclesiastical polity, and 
does not reflect therefore the exact truth of history. 
But clearly no unbiassed reader of the gospels will 
demur when I say, that the Cbnst dented any con- 
trarious relation between God and man. He indeed 
aflirmed such a relatioQ between God and the sec- 
tarian man, or the man who like tlic Pharisee 
separated himself from the ordinary lot of human- 
ity, and claimed if not a monopoly, at least a pri- 
ority in the divine favor. But the afHmiaiion of 
contrariety in (/kV direction, is an emphatic denial 
of it in every other, and is tantamount in fact to 
th« deoloratiou of a perfect unity between man as 
man and God. For if to separate oneself from 
one's kind virtually be to scparalc oneself from 
God, so conversely to be at one with one's kind, 
moat imply the being at one with God. 

But let us take a closer view of the iundomental 
discrepancy between the Old and New Theology. 
By the Old theology let me premise that I mean 
that which under every form of aiiperflcial differ- 
ence remains substantially the same in all ibe scct^ 
from the old Romish down to the modern Swcden- 
borgian. I sny that the theology of all these seels 
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is substantially ilie same under whatever varieties'* 
<)f doctrinal drapery, because in all alike it begets \ 
lihe conception of God as a person fioitcd from 
jnan by space and time, and consequently makea I 
litual or dramatic religion permanent, makes it 
indeed tbe only possible religion. 

The New theology, on the other hand, is not so j 
easy to define, becaose it appeaU exclusively tO'.J 
ibe rational understanding instead of the memoryC'T 
It is not a new nwfo or formulary, but rather the 
spirit of all creeds and the substance of all 
formulas. It disavows every sect, because it aa- 
thentieates.all mankind in avouching God to be I 
tbe inmost and inseparable life of every man g 
or small, wise or stupid, good or evil. This th» 
ology claims to be the Spiritual or impersonal 
;jneaning of all the literal or personal facts of t 
four gospels: claims to shew how the birth, lifi 
death and resurrection of Jesus Chrisr, symbolize 
that complete lordship of nature which univer 
inan shall ere long achieve, by virtue of his easi 
tial or indwelling divine force. Doubtless this 
theology being spiritual constitutes its own evi- 
jdence, and can neither be mncb advanced nor 
Ibach retarded by ratiocination. By its very termaj 
ft excludes all outward or miraculous attestatioD,^ 

waling only to the scientific intelleet or the 
Intellect devoid of prejudice. Not only its exist- 
tacebnt the groundsof that existence in the nature 
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of God and man, have long been set forth even to 
tedinm in the huniane ami philosopliic page of 
Swedenborg. But it derives no lustre even from 
his shining endowments.* 

Having thus posited our comhatants, let us next 
ascertain what is the precise bone of contention 
between them. This decidedly is no other than 
the religious problem itselC "What the Old and 
New theology differ about is the Inie si/piiJUance of 
the rtli'jious instinct in man. "WTien we survey the 
history of the race, we find that the church has 
always claimed Asvpernatural basis, or shed eon- 
tempt upon the merely natural life of man. 
Wherever ritual religion, or the sensuous worship 
of God, has existed most purely, that is to say 
least modified by social reGDemenl, it has alleged 
a profound disjanctioQ between God and the mere- 
ly natural or carnal man. And the bearing of this 

* ti it hr (lie v»j much to he rc^retled that an ecdeiiulical 
KCt (lioulilliaT« teca fit.to ouclcale iUt-lf upon this luig-suSWrii^ 
bU pliilDiopbcr : beniuw from liii? nature of tlic case a fcct ha* 
DMCMllieS »liifli no writings arc adequate (o meft pave in sa fiir 
a> ihej ate dealitute of liumanitarr inlfrrait, nr oonfen tkenudvn 
mworthj iif general ntleniion. Bui Swedcuborgi vrilingt palpa- 
Uj exclude nil siCtarian ainbitions, pfFiinUiig inaltcroalj of iini<re^ 
m1 or ideulific intcreiL Heucc tlie lectarian attitude of ha 
•n'-diwnl iKKipte should no more be allaved to prejudice hitn in 
public regB-ni, bj euggesting' a Juv cstimile of Iub scienlifiE tbIdg. 
than llie climbii^ pwaoile is allowed la prq'udiee the heart; nml 
WMunidoai nak, wboae robtiet n^ ibalE live dotni b 
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fact upon human destiny accordiugly, or in other 
words, the philosophic import of the religious in- 
stinct, has always aroused the liveliest activity of 
the humaii iutellect. 

Now, to make a long story short, the more you 
fix your attention upon this fact, the more inevita- 
ble one or other of the following conclusions will 
appear to you, namely : 1. That creation is a fail- 
ure and the destiny of the creature consequently 
extremely dubious, if not decidedly wretched : or 
2. That the natural life is not our essential life, but 
rather the form or mould by means of which that 
life becomes pronounced or defined. 

The Old theology affirms the former of these 
conclu^ons. It declares that creation fiiiled at its 
very inception, and that the destiny of the creature 
consequently is not normal, but medicated or 
remedial. Thus it abandons the field of nature 
utterly, and removes man's destiny to another 
world, where it exhibits him subject either to the 
hospitalities of heaven or the inclemencies of hell. 
He never regains his normal status in either of 
these conditions. Heaven is at the best always a 
hospital to him. Hell at the beat is always a prison 

I to him. In either state alike he bears the sears of 
bis original fall, and drags the chain of an eternal 
servitude or dependence. 
The New theology on the other hand, which 
alao calls itself ChriBtian, though in an exquisitely 
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tliorougli and iiitern;il sense, affirms the latter of 
these coDclusions. It denies that creation ever 
ivas or ever can be a failure, but declares that the 
nataral life of man is intrinsically subordinate to 
his true or divine life, and that the office of religion 
hitherto in depressing the former, has been neces- 
earj simply as a means of introducing him to an 
acquaintance with the latter. The true life of man, 
wliich comes from God, which is God in him, and 
■^vhich is therefore an infinite life welling up from 
the fountains of his inmost spirit, cauuotof course 
become manifested to man's consciousness so long 
as the outward or bodily life governs his activity. 
"WTiila the natural life controls his spirit, or gov- 
erns his action, man cannot realize the life he has 
in God. Ho may believe in it as a tradition : he 
may believe that God origiDally created the fathers 
of his race : he may beheve in God moreover as 
an outward and finite pereon living clear away in 
some celestial Umbo, and that he shall receive at 
His hands after death the life promised to obedi- 
ence, just as he might receive any other sensible 
^ft. But he has no belief in God as a present 
life, because appearances do not warrant it. For 
the quality of our present life is undivine, is such 
as to make the divine benignity appear partial, 
which of course destroys its divinity. Infidelity 
is thus almost the best tribute which the superfi- 
cial or uncultivated mind can now render to the 
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diviue perfeclion, because the marvels of its pow 
still lie so far beneath the surface of things, and 
yield themselves up only to reflection. Go speak" 
to your footman or the cook in your kitchen, both 
of whona are mastered by their mere bodily neces- 
sities, both of whom toil year in and year out all 
their days, for no other end than to keep the base 
breath of nature in their bodies ; go ask these per- 
sons whether God is a very present life to them ? 
Will not their instinctive loyalty to God or the 
perfect life, make tUcm laugli in your face, or else 
put on that expression of stupid and idiotic assent, 
which has become almost the sole expression of 
the human countenance, when divine things are 
mentioned ? There can be no doubt on this point, 
as every one's experience bears me witness. So 
long Ks the natural life controls man's spirit, he 
cannot realize the life he has in God. Religion 
consequently has always borne a protest against 
this life being considered our true life. It has al- 
ways appealed to the instincts of infinitude within, 
us, to depress or dishonor the natural life, in hope 
of one day achieving another which Hhall belit our 
illimitable aspirations. 

Thus the New theology differs from the Old. 
IrVhile the latter makes self-denial an end, the 
former makes it a means to an end, While the 
one declares the natural life to be absolutely evil, 
ftad therefore to be cast out, the other declares it 
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to be simply servile or ministerial, and therefore to 
be reduced to order or suLjectioa. In short, the 
Old theology views the religious problem as signifi- 
cant of despair Ibr man ; the New as significant of 
tope and consolation. Il is true that the old 
theology in words allows its disciples a hope of 
the divine clemency, provided they exhibit a cer- 
tain difterential attitude from other men towards 
a certain scheme of recovery provided by God: 
but the difference in question is so fiuntly shaded, 
and liuble besides to so many intrinsic attenua- 
tions, as to afford no practical comfort to the 
modest and sober-minded, while it frequently 
heightens a previous self-conceit into fanaticism. 

The different hearing of the two theologies upon 
the divine character, ia especially deserving of 
note. The Old theology mates creation a volun- 
tary procedure on God's part, or a disiinct exhibi- 
tion of will, and hence makes God imperfect or 
finite. For viiW has no other fountain than want, 
and to feel a want in any respect is to feel so far 
forth insufficient to oneself, am! to be insufficient 
to oneself is the very ciladel and armory of imper- 
fection. The New theology, on the other hand, 
mates creation a purely sponkineous procedure on 
the part of God. That is to say, it declares God 
creative, not through any eflbrt of will, hut in 
Himself, thus without effort. God is tssenliulli/ 
active, active in se, or in Qis very sel^ and not as 
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■we arc through our natural passions or want 
And to be active in oneself, and not by 

of one's nature, is obviously to be creative. Ilenco 
the New theology declares that God creates or 
gives being to the universe, not by hia will, 
by Himself. He alone it is, and not Hi 
discriminated by the Old theology from Him: 
■which creates or gives being to things. 

It is precisely hero that the immense scienti 
advantage of the New theology appears, for 
making God creative in se, or by dint of His essen- 
tial perfection, il necessarily maJces the creature His 
image, and so binds scimce to the cel^mtlion of the 
divine infinitude, Tho harmonies of creation 
the theme of science, and if these harmonies, 
ftcoording to the New theology, only reflect thi 
which are uncreated or absolute, it follows 
course that science has at bottom no other t! 
than the illustration of Deity. Thus the N 
theology links science to the altar of God, and 
endows her radiant priesthood with sole and ple- 
nary power to intercept cursing and bring do' 
blessing from on high. The Old theology, with 
fine instinct, subjects its priesthood to a perpetad' 
baptism or purification, because it is merely a sym- 
bolic priesthood, ministering a quaei divine bene- 
diction to a 2r((isi divine people. The New theology 
disallows every baptism, or denies the relevancy 
of purification, because her priesthood being ex- 
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cluaively a scientific one is final, miuiatering a true 
divine benediction to a truly divine peopli.', ihat 
is to universal huraanitj, without respect to creed 
or complexion. 

The Old theology moreover in affirming creation 
to be strictly volunlnry on the part of God, leaves 
the creature in very insecure relation to TTJm . For 
it is notoriously the attribute of will to be fickle 
or inconstant, A fixed will, a will pertinaciously 
anchored upon any thing or event, to the intoler- 
ance of any other thing or event, is the definition 
of insanity. Surely then, unless our continuance 
be grounded in something else than the divine 
will, unless it be grounded in the essential and 
immutable perfection of God, we have a wretch- 
edly insecure hold upon existence. The immacu- 
late sanity of that will stamps oar existence 
ephemeral. In fact, the old theology in denying 
any rational ^rmc!)jfe to creation, denies it also any 
rational prognostic. In eJtcludingan exact diagno- 
sis from its field of vision, it of course excludes 
an exact prognosis, and consequently confutes ita 
own pretension as a true ruiionale of creation. 
For an event contingent upon pure will confesses 
itself irrational, or immethodical, and consequently 
permits no account of itself, And this is virtually 
the aspect of creation as represented by the old 
theology. It affirms substantially though not in 
words, that God created ua in sport, or merely for 
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the display of His arbitrary will, a. will irrespotjai- 
ble even to His own essential perfection : that 
having given us faculties of the most admirable 
temper, and an apprehension of perfection so viva- 
cious and profound as to beget the most burning 
aspirations towards it, He has atler all lefl these 
aspirations unbacked bj any proportionate power, 
and so made both the mode and the duration of 
our existence simply lawless, or what is the same 
thing dependent upon His own wJIl, 

The New theology, on the other baud, asserts a 
very secure relation between creator and creature. 
It denies that creation is an exhibition of the 
divine will, strictly so called, and affirms it to ho 
an operation rather of the essential perfection of 
God, an outgrowth of His very selfhood, so to 
speak, in which case of course it is the very image 
of reason, the very model of orJcr, It claims 
that thewhole beingof God, not His power merely 
but His love and wisdom, in short Uis total self- 
hood, is implicated in creation, and consequently 
that the creature's welfare is as assured as God's 
own perfection. 

Now both these theologies, that which is rapidly 
seiting and that which is as rapidly rising, claim 
the name of Cliristian, though the latter in a much 
more eminent sense than the other. Id order 
dierefbre to compass an intelligent judgment of 
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their quarre], let ua ascertain the precise point of 
view in wLich they severally regard the Christ. 

Every person knows that it is possible to con- 
template Jesus in two aspects, either a literal or 
fixed one, which ivna that cherished by bis imrae- 
diate disciples up to the period of his death, because 
it related him to their sensuous and superstitious 
conceptions of Deity : or a spiritual and expansive 
one, capable of growing with the growth of the 
human mind, and relating him therefore to the 
most advanced and scientific conceptions of Deity, 
This latter aspect was apparently the more con- 
genial one to his own spirit, and was plainly pro- 
vided for by the entire tenor of bis parabolic or 
mystical instruction. Thus with the early disciple 
we may still regard the Christ after the flesh or 
carnally, and look upon his word as purely literal, 
as having an import only to the ear. Or we may 
with Paul cease to know him after the ilesh, view- 
ing his words only rs spirit and life, or as address- 
ing the spiritual understanding of the hearer 
instead of his omnivorous memory. lu short we 
may view him simply on his finite personal side, 
or as to all those hmitatious which made him a 
Jew, and brought him into collision with tliat des- 
perate people: or we may view hira on his infinite 
and spiritual side, that is as to that temper of mind 
which lifted him out of all private or partial affini- 
ties, and gave him unity with universal man. In 
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the former case we leave him a mere finite person, 
although greater in degree than other persons. In 
the latter case we exalt hia finite personality into a 
type of universal truth. 

Now the Old theology contemplates the Christ 
exclusively in the former or limitary aspect. It 
makes his worth to us a purely outside and arbi- 
trary thing, attributing to him the power of liter- 
ally influencing the divine will, and so preventing 
any person that pleases him sufferiDg an otherwise 
inevitable damuation. It takes every fact of hia 
life and death at its jmma facie or obvious value, 
and affirms in the roundest of terms that unlcfls we 
yield him a certain voluntary suhmiaaion, unless we 
make a certain personal surrender of ourselves to 
him, we shall suffer inconceivable sorrows. Thus 
it makes the noble battle which Jesus fouglit with 
the ignorance and superstition of his people, a bat- 
tle in behalf of his own personal glory, not in 
behalf of universal man. ■ He seemed a man of 
the purest benevolence, and cherished sympathies 
so universal as to provoke the keenest disgust from 
his bigotted kindred. But all this was subordi- 
nate to an ulterior selfish aim. He indulged these 
Bympathies not for their own sake simply, or as a 
finality, but as a means to an end, or by way of 
■winning a title to universal dominion. Hence con- 
sistently the old theology forever crowds us Gen- 
tiles, U3 Christians, back to that narrow Judean 
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platform, ftnd makes us simulate first every tedious 
feature of tUe Jewiali or personal oppositioa to 
Jesus, and then every tedious feature of Jewish or 
personal submission to him, before it allows u6 any 
hope of his fivor. For once iii the history of hu- 
manity, for onco in all time and spiice, it allows 
the Deity to break the sullen monotony of Hia 
displeasure, and take delight in a man. But once 
only. The snow-flake upon the river which is a 
moment white, then gone forever, is a miracle of 
perpetuity compared with the transitory clemency 
it ascribes to Deity. It denies that Jeaus came 
merely to reveal a grandeur of perfection in Deity 
to which mankind were strangers by ignorance and 
unbelief, a perfection which is never more and 
never less whether men believe it or not. No, hia 
gospel is not a revelation of the uncreated and un- 
ohangcablc divine perfection ; it is rather the affir- 
mation of a certain change induced upon the divine 
mind by Jeaus; the product of a certain soTtening 
operation which he effected upon the hitherto un- 
mallcable properties of Deity. He came not to show 
God magnanimous, but to make him so. Do ena- 
bled God to be merciful and juat. lie actually 
empowered God to be Godlike. Consequently it 
is only in so far as he is concerned that God is 
great and generous. It is only as shut up to his 
physique that the universal Father appears arrayed 
in any human or attractive qualities. Hence whoso 
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does not catcli the divine fuvor as let down tLroutrh 
the chink of his personality^ — a personality whose 
historic realitj moreover is necessarily unknown 
to the vast bulk of the race — must need pocket the 
loss eternally. 

It is easy enough to see that this old theology so 
affronts the common sense of men, so outrages our 
conceptions of the divine perfection, that it neces- 
sitates its own decease." It discharges Deity of 
every amiable and dignified attribute, and therein 
discharges man of all homage towards il'im save 
that of abject fear. It represents Him as forever 
gloomily devising Tengeance towards men for an 
infirmity induced upon them by the very nature 
which Ue himself gives them, and then as stayed 
in His sanguinary purposes not by any merciful 
relentings, not by any touch of sweet human pity, 
but only by the superior allurements of another 
victim, whose superhuman nature enables him to 
assuage a superhuman thirst of blood. I am per- 
fectly familiar with the special pleading by whioi 
the apologists of the old theology seek to palliq 



* I am tware thai > certain diligent tnuwDutalLon of ortbodeni 
ginng on iu New England, bj «bicb it ia evlKxraUd of its imme- 
moml contentB, and jet antuched la be tlie ssine goapeL But 
■omehov, in rpilc of the extreme lenl and gnnd Ijutb embarked in 
(bi» cnlerpri.w, no dispassionate obferrer of l)ie procns can help 
Uiiing (hat the «oli>l Dulmeg aroma i>f the old ortbodoij is rapidly 
into ft thin darot of bauwood 
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the naked deformity of its dogmu in lliis direcdoQ. 
One indeed giadly acquits them of a personal com- 
plicity with dogmas of which they are ashamed ; 
but they cannot alter the logical import of the 
dogmaa themselves. On the showing of the Old 
theology it is undeniable, that the safierings of man 
for an ofl'ence involved in his very nature, and 
therefore inevitable to him, arc actually bought off 
from the framer of that nature by the sufferings 
of a being above man. Accordingly the relation 
between God and man induced by this transaction 
is not one jot more genial and human than it was 
before. It is simply the relation of indifference 
which the vulture is under to the dove, which the 
tiger is under to the lamb, when once its hunger 
has been effectually appeased. 

Of cootBe in taking this view of Christianity the 
Old theology does but carry oat its fundamental 
view of creation. It holds creation itself to be a 
product of will exclusively, or to have originally 
proceeded from the mere arbitrary fiat of Deity, 
and consequently absolves its subsequent history 
from all rcHponsibility to the \a.\Ta of order or 
reason. For if you concede an irrational begin- 
ning to a phenomenon— a beginning that is which 
bears no ratio to the human understanding— you 
may postulate any disorderly development or ter- 
mination for it you please. Your premises exempt 
you from accountability. 
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. The New theology in taking a profounder view 
' of creation, takes also a less superficia] view of 
Christiaaity. For in making creation to start from 
tiiQ essential perfection of God, or His most inti- 
mate selfhood, it of course makes the whole tenor 
of its developments strictly orderly, or consonant 
with the highest reason. Thus in affirming God 
himself as the sole source of life to the universe, 
it denies any absolute superiority among His crea- 
tures, denies that any one person possesses any 
tibaohik claim to the supremacy of other persona. 
For from the fact of the precisely equal creature- 
ship of all, whatever superiority one may exhibit 
to another must attach not to himself but to the 
Creator, must be not a passive but an active supe- 
riority, the superiority of genius, of power, of 
function. Hence the New theology pronounces 
the current literal view of Christianity absurd and 
superstitious, save as the basis dr continent of a 
spiritual view. It regards the Christ not from 
person, which is to finite him, but from spirit, 
which is to give him infinilndc. It views the 
recorded incidents of his life, death and resurrec- 
tion, not as possessing a merely historic and super- 
ficial value, but much more a philosophic value as 
symbols or exponents of universal truth. The 
person of Christ it says heloiiged of coarse only to 
the Jews. Uis spirit belongs iu a most eminent 
naaner to entire humanity. The Gentiles had no 
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personal relations to him, nor any personal know.- 
ledge of liim. He was dead and buried before 
tliey liad lieanl the authentic mention of his name. 
He was heralded to theiii only as a spiritual 
redeemer. The quarrel which the Jews had with 
him as the desecrator of their law, as the blas- 
phemer of their national God, as the contemner of 
their most honored priests and nikTs, was ail un- 
known to the Gentiles ; or if known could not be 
appreciated by them, because they knew nothing 
of the fanatical sanctity the Jew arrogated to him- 
self. It was therefore only by his humanitary 
doctrines and deeds, only as the vindicator of uni- 
versal man from spiritual tyranny and oppression, 
that the Christ could have appealed to Gentile 
Bympatby. They cherished his memory, not be- 
cause they supposed him to entertain any personal 
regard for them over his own brethren, but simply 
because he avouched a Deity higher than their 
thought had yet conceived, a Deity grout enough 
to bless all his children alike, and extremely prone 
therefore to despise every laborious claim to dis- 
tinction which the tecLntca] saint preferred to the 
technical sinner. 

Thus while the New theology concedes the 
unprecfedented personal virtue of the Christ, and 
his legitimate historic influence, it at ihe same time 
interdicts him any personal claim upon our spin'lual 
allegiance. Without going into the philosophic 
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ground of thia iDterdict, which iraporta tJiat 
spiritual idea of man w wit/iout the idea of jte^son, li 
it suffice to say here that the New theology in 
making it is exactly consietent with its own funda- 
mental axiom, which is that God gives being to 
the universe by Himself alone, and hence that 
every man is what he is solely by the indwelling 
of God, or to the exclusion of all desert in him- 
self. Accordingly whatsoever grandeur of endow- 
ment may have hitherto befallen any pei-son, the 
lesson conveyed by it accrues to the benefit of 
universal man, and not to that of the person him- 
self. For inafmuch as God is one and his crea- 
ture one, no person is great on his own independent 
account, but only by virtue of his identiGcation 
with the most enlarged humanity, only in so far as 
be represents universal man. Hence the great 
Providential men who have diversified the page of 
history and turned its level march into a glittering 
pageantry, claim no passive or personal but oidy 
a functional superiority to other men, a superiority 
which grows out of their huraanitary obedient 
which is imposed upon them in fact by the ni 
sities of human destiny, and thus subjects th) 
equally with all other persons to the issues of that 
destiny. The sacredoess of Deity docs not^-exccpl 
to the sensuous or brute understanding, still domi- 
nated by the mere shows of time and space— arise 
firom any antagonism he presents to us, because 
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wlicre as in this case one party is all, and the other 
notluDg, antagonism is eimply impossible: but 
only fi-ora His boundless furtherance and benefi- 
cence towards us. He is great and adorable not 
by His invincible distance from ua, but by His 
intimate nearness, by stooping as it were to our 
native littleness and lifting us to the dimensions of 
His majesty. Did He measure His strength by our 
weakness — did lie aggrandize Himself by our 
dimunition — He would be detestable, not adora- 
ble. Rather it is impossible to say what emotion 
he would excite, because the creature of sucli a 
power being of course proportionate to its creator, 
could have no sentiment in common with God's 
creature. 

Hence the prime ministers of Deity, they who 
speak the most directly from His inspiration, com- 
mend themselvea to our recognition chiefly by a 
humanitary temper. The sole personal distinction 
Uiey claim over others is that of a spotless hunii- 
lity. The measure of their veracity aa stewards 
of Ulrinc mysteries, is the sense they entertain of 
tbttr personal insignificance, of their precise per- 
sonal equality with other men. Thus the New 
theology estimates heroic or exceptional men not 
at their obvious and finite value, but at their hu- 
manitary, prophetic, and infinite worth. It glori- 
fies them by resolving whatsoever is personal and 
superficial about them, into what is universal and 
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sabstantial. Preeminenlly tlierefore is it bound 
to observe this method with Jesus, for every 
incident of his life owns such an inseparable hu- 
manitary flavor, all his words and deeds — when 
viewed according to the spirit which animated 
thetn — are so grandly human and impersonal, as 
to force upon us the conception of their typicality, 
and make a literal interpretation in lact deroga* 
tory* 

In thus discriminating between tlie Old and New 
theology, I beg that you will acquit me of any 
intention to reflect upon the persons of those who 
make up the existing sectarianism. Surely no 
suspicion of the kind should attach to me, while 
I expressly disclaim all personal aims or inter- 
ests for the New theology. This theology bo 
far as I apprehend its meaning, knows no persona, 
confers no personal consequence, receives honor 
from no man. Having a purely scientific basis, 
setting forth only what is eternally and infinitely 
good and true, it of course drops from view what- 

• Pmbably tbo highest tribute ever paid to Uio pcrsoDuli 
Jeaus, wu that recmtlj cmkctcd by a iliitir^iuihiMl Oemun idioll 
in attempting, very nnrocce»sftally boweser. to i^solre tho i 
tveoti] "f his personal history into « bnmanilary myth. Ttra 
nmn finds <1ia erangvlic fiid* eo full of ■lien' manfinrM, u 1 
Om videst human mniiiinf and promiso, that bs rcaolveA h 
fcrth to deny thetn nctualily, and regard Ihem simply M k rhythmic 
daoM of tbe hiimoa intellect celebnling llie oncoming spleodon of 
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eoerer is peculiar to «aj mluu tinder the sun, vbat- 
Boever is merely finite and diS*ereotisl in every 
woiship, and preserves that which is onitaij and 
essential in all, namely, the spirit of the worship- 
per. It is a doctrine of nniversal man in relation 
with God, not of persons. It declares that no 
name knon'n on earth is known in heaven, because 
as I have already said the spiritual idea of man is 
destitute of the idea of person. Person or name 
to the spiritual nnderstanding means quality. 
Hence you perceive that the New theology is 
bound to shed every ritual, Pagan and Christian 
alike. It makes baptisms superstitions and sacra- 
ments profane, whenever either claims a literal 
sanctity. It anoints man, and consequently super- 
sedes the piiest* 

* 1 htrt inleed lioni at I hmre intiiiuiled io a previaiB note, of 
■ttcmptii mode bolh in Eagluid and this connbj to dnunslii* (1m 
MVt tlKoKigy, uiJ giro it n decon>iia Snndav outfil and iri^tilii- 
tion, M lluiiigh il were only mme new eilkinn in Ur^pr tyji* of ihe 
old ccdesiuliciBin- Bnt tliew attemptd ate so iDConznioui with 
•my rn^onal percepiion of its drift, and they logically ioyolT^ 
WbMbar llw; have acluully begotten or not, bo many and sucb lire- 
■oMe CMitmvprtics, as to whetbcr fiir einniple llic new minittry be 
•n inriilntion nf trine or of Mmple dimension — sbeiber tlie miou- 
tal'a tie Ifl Ihc flnck be striclly conjugal or not — as to how the new 
ministry ruid llie new orJinaneeB become raore tffimciou* tbnn tbe 
old — and how fiir tlio spheroB of new Jenuolera children may 
be prejudiced by lliow of llie old Jerusalem — thst (lie whole pre- 
tcrwion lutnblea off into mere eealt'sini'ticiil wuntonneia. 
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DenjiDg then as I do thus clearly tlint the New 
theology has any seclariaii schemes to promote: 
affirming for it as I do so divine — so humane — a 
temper, as to put a hrand of perfect infamy upoa 
every person, however conventionally sacred, ivho 
should accept compulsory homage, or attempt to 
exalt himself by the Euhjection of others: you 
will not suppose me capable of any hostility to the 
persons, whether lay or clerical of the old ecclesi- 
Bsticism. Its standards do indeed defiime the 
liumane perfection of God. And it therefore neces- 
sarily places the worshipper, in so far as it is oper- 
ative, in a sinister and servile attitude towards 
Him. But I should abhor to believe that it is thus 
operative upon a large number of those who are 
nominally incorporated with it. I greatly pre- 
fer to agree with the candid old Swedenborg, than 
whom no one has done ampler critical justice to 
the existing sectarianism, and who yet remarks in 
bis Apoadijpse Keplained §233, that the greater 
port of the Christian church is wholly unaffected 
by iUt prevalent errors, there being very few of its 
members who cherish the spirit of its doctrine. 
Yet no unprejudiced person will deny that the 
tendency of sectarianism, where it exists unchecked, 
ia to beget and inllame hostile relations between 
man and God. It plants itself upon the stupid 
and fallacious testimony of the natural conscience 
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coaceming the relations of maa to God, and by 
Teaffirming that testimoQT, perpetuates the moet 
grovelling saperstitions of the human mind. Let 
me make my meaning perfectly clear. 

Conscience, or the knowledge of good and eril, 
is a phenomenon which marks the in&ncy of 
human culture. It has its origin in the limitation 
which the senses impose upon the infantile con- 
sciousnc^ of man. For the very activity of the 
senses being contingent upon the principle of con- 
trast or bipolarity in nature, as for example the 
contrast of light and darkness, pleasure and pain, 
motion and rest, growth and decay, life and death, 
in short good and evil : so they impose upon man 
a limitary conadousnesa, the consciousness of a 
selfhood limited by his own body and by his fel- 
lovr-man.* 

But a profound instinct of the aonl wages eter- 
nal war with this finite consciousness. The soul 
of man incessantly affirms a positive good, or a 
good unlimited by any evil ; affirms a positive 
light, or a light without any oppuguancy of dark- 

■ Tham itIio are curionn in the iTmbaliaTD of (be sacred trritin^ 
MUJ- like lo know that thU Eoile or natural fciniuud uf man ia 
«h»t i) RpreTCiiteil. according to Swedenburg, b}' tlie F.ve ol the 
pirdcn of Eden. The tenstul principle and it< ncrenarjr p»irer in 
llis uifjuilile diTTclnpmcnl of iean,ia vhat i» rjmbcimibj thcSer- 
peDt, nnJ Lia in6ui<iia) viih Etc 
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ness; afBnna a positive life, or a life which ia 
without any contrast or antagonism of death.* 

But of course bo long as man's senses dominate 
him, and he regards himself accordingly as identi- 
fied with bis natural and moral conditions, he can 
only refer this perfect good, this positive life, away 
from himself, away from humanity, to some far 
distant &nd different being. And inasmuch as he 
rightly regards bis exclusion from this tree of life, 
or perfect good, to his natural selfiiood dominated 
by the teaching of the senses, so consequently he 
heaps up reproach upon that selfhood, and subjects 
it to all manner of laborious discipline, in order to 
get deliverance from the doom of nature. Xake 
Adam, who said, " the woman thou gaveat me, she 
did give me of the tree," etc., so man lays all the 
blame of his conscious death upon his natural sel^ 
and by instituting a rigorous rule over all its issues, 
hopes at length to elicit from it some redeeming 
■virtue. 

Here precisely lies the fundamental error of man, 
in identifying himself with his natural conditions, 
and in seeking consequently to achieve perfection 

* This inalincl of llie too] ii cjoiboliied by thi tree of UTe, iUnd> 
ii^ in the centre of the garden, of vbich mlooe nun ia destined la 
Mt and lire. Tljia life vill take place u >oon ns man ahall 
kdmawtcdge the divine Humanilj/, or vhnt is th« Mine Uiiiig. cease 
to conceive of God under tenable cimdilicma, or coDditioiw of tima 
and apace, that U, as an oulvard and Suite pcrMO : wliicb eoocep- 
tioo ii the pnreat of all superatitioa 
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by cultivating these. Hia perfection is already 
provided and secure in God, or essential man, and 
only waits bis belief of tbc fact — only waits tbe 
ceaaation of hia eftbrts to bring it out of hia finite 
OP natural conditions — to flow into hia conscions- 
nesa. To seek rigbteousness, to seek infinitude, 
by the diligent cultivation of his natural affections, 
by the rigid discharge of his social duties, was to 
seek it, as Christ Unght, where it is not to be 
found, and to encounter despair and death instead. 
To identify himself with the law of nature or the 
law of society, and to expect life or peace in so 
doing, is to separate himself from God. The true 
aecret of his happiness accordingly, and the sole 
condition of his righteousness, is at once to deny 
their supremacy, and fling back with utter scorn 
every opprobrium nnd menace ihcy cast upon his 
deatiilcss and inmaculato soul. He is not required 
to ascend into heaven to bring lile down to Iiim, 
nor TCt to descend into the earth to bring it up 
thence: he is required to do absolutely nothing, 
either difficult or casj-, but simply to believe in 
Qod within him, ceaseless life of his life, insepara- 
ble soul of his soul. 

Tbia -waa the true purport of the gospel accord- 
ing to the liord Jesus Christ, the deliivrance of man 
froM 0*e evil conscience impostd ujjon him by the 
tyranny of nature and stxieti/. And the method of 
delivenuoe is an plainly indicated. It does not 
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consist in the subject's striving witli new zeal and 
intensity to fulfil the letter of the law, for Jesus 
anil his apostles shew that the law is spiritual, and 
disdains therefore any merely literal fuIQlinent. 
But il consists in the subject's utterly renouncing 
the letter as a source of righteousness or life, and 
despising alike its favor and its frown. 

Sectarianism indeed admits all this in terms, but 
renders it practically nugatory, by immediately 
proceeding to erect the Christ himself into a dead- 
lier lawgiver even than Moses. It admits very 
freely that any naan who has broken the moral 
law, may find relief in Christ, not indeed from 
human vengeance, but at least from any immorlal 
penalty assumed to be due to his offence. But 
then it proceeds not merely to impose in the name 
of Christ certain obligatory observances upon hia 
followers throughout all time, but also to exact 
from them a habit of submiission and deference to 
hispresumed personal will, which is not only utterly 
repugnant to the character of the Christ and our 
common humanity, but actually saps the whole 
truth of his mediation, by exalliug the whilom 
£iclor or agent into a principal, by converting the 
professed friend and beneiaator into an inexorable 
tyrant. 

You have been wont to smile at the old fable 
which represents an umpire swallowing the oyster 
for whose possession two parties arc contending, 
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been preposterous or misplaced. He might in that 
case have declared himself a partisan of either side, 
bat the vital nature of their disagreement must 
have ntterly precluded the function of mediation 
or reconciliation, 

It was the peculiar infamy of the legal dispen- 
eation, according to Christ and bis apostles, that it 
separaifid between man and God, giving the for- 
mer whenever he sincerely attempted conformity 
to it, such a conscience of sin ns violated the deep- 
est instincts of his soul, and turned his filial de- 
sires into practical hate. And the Christ claimed 
it as his peculiar glory to break down and remove 
this legal separation of the parties, so restoring to 
the chief of sinners a conscience of perfect repose 
toward God. I do not read of his having any 
mission apart from tliis. I do not understand him 
as seeking any nJterior selfish end, in what he un- 
dertook to do. I see no trace whatever of any 
design to elevate himself above the level of our 
ordinary humanity by his enterprise of benevo- 
leDce : and it is needless to say that if any such 
traces appeared, their obvious eficct would bo to 
depreaa him de far below that level, as be bad 
aspired to rise above it. In short I find no quar- 
rel whatever between him and man as man. The 
only quarrel ho waged was that against the Scribe 
and Pharisee, against the privileged or sectarian 
man, the man who fattened upon the infamy of his 
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kind, and vrlioae hope towards God was the measure 
of his fellow-man'a despair. 

Let me be perfectly understood. I say that the 
Christ maintained no quarrel with man as man at 
aU, but only with the conventionally righteous 
man, the man whose goodness appeared only in 
contrast with his neighbor's evil. He never said a 
word in commendation of the current morality. 
He justified no saint or Pharisee, he condemned no 
sinner. On the contrary he invariably justified 
the sinner and condemned the Pharisee, declaring 
that the conventioually first among men should be 
last in God's kingdom, and the conventionally last 
first. 

It was not the condemning power of the law which, 
to Christ's regard, separated man from God. It was 
its justifying power. Its condemning power went 
no iiirther than to inhibit a finite righteousness, or 
a righteousness which stood only in the difference 
of one man to another. It did not exclude an inii- 
nite righteousness, or the righteousness which 
comes from God. On the contrary it shut the sub- 
ject up to that. For God's righteousness being in- 
fioito, that is, dating from the inmost selfhood of 
the subject, the man of upright aims, the man who 
respecl«d himself and could not therefore despise 
others, would covet no cxiemal distinction, would 
patiently allow any amount of literal or conven- 
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tional infirmity. His ceotral repose would 
tolerate whatever superScial perturbation. 

But the law considered as a jtistifijinQ power was" 
diabolic. It was the very citadel of hell. For he 
who was satisfied with its approbation, who asked 
nothing more of God than the righteousness it 
signalized, who asijircd to the divine communion 
by the purely negative method of diflerencing him- 
self from others, wm at heart full of selfishness, 
full of malignity towards his fellows, ami conso- 
qaently in mortal antagonism with God, God is 
one, and his creature one. He therefore who should 
aspire to please God by distinguishing himself in 
any the most infinite^mal shape from another, af- 
fronts His fundamental perfection, sins against 
Hia holy spirit, excludes His most vital influenoe, 
Hence it was the legally condemned, not the legally 
juBtiJied person, the sinner not the saint, the harlot 
not the Pharisee, with whom the Christ found him- 
self in most genial and friendly relation. 

Bat how docs sectarianism expedite this anti- or 
rather supra-le^l mission of the Christ ? By actu- 
ally erecting him inlo a sturdier Moses than he 
whose function he camo to displace, by actually 
turning his gospel into a subtler legality than -that 
belched forth from Sinai, in short by actually con- 
verting the Christ himself from a friendly and cfli- 
cient mediator into an eternal and remorseless bar- 
rier between God and man. l''or this is the 
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character which sectarianism undeniably assigns to 
Christ's mediation — peiyetuiti/, so that the parties 
to it Dever come into direct friendly relation, but 
remain in themselves iinmitigabie foes to the end 
of the chapter. What a preposterous conception 
of mediation in this ! A mediation which is for- 
ever unaccomplished — which not only never re- 
stores the original status quo, the primal amicable 
relation of the parties, but actually exhausts that 
relation and necessitates one of incessant enmity 
instead, by making its own function eternal! 

I beg my reader to give his earnest attention to 
this criticism, for it concerns the vital truth of 
Chrialianity. And in order that the truth may be 
more fully seen, let me dwell u moment longer on 
the point in question. 

U will be conceded that the sectarian statement 
of Christian doctrine involves this fundamental 
principle, namely, that un efwenliul hostility exists 
between mnu ns man and God. Every sectarian 
creed assumes the fact as indisputable, iLat an in- 
trinsic contrariety exists between the divine and 
human natures. And the Christ ia said to have 
reconciled the two by virtue of certain sulTerings 
which he, considered as a partaker of the higher 
nature, submitted to endure in the lower one. 

Now this hypothesis has quite as little justifica- 
tion in the letter of Scripture as it has in its spirit 
or reason : but before proving this, I wiali to show 
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you very conclusively that if you admit the foua- 
dation-fact which sectarianism claims, namely the 
intrinsic hostility of the divine and human natures, 
yoa completely undermine the peculiar remedial 
virtue -which this same sectarianism assigns to tha. j 
etifierings of Jesus Christ. 

For if an essential hostility obtains between God ' 
and man, then any sutl'ering which a divine person 
should experience in the human nature, might 
perhaps express truly enough his own private con- 
Tiction of the demerit of that nature, but could 
by no means be viewed as a general expression on 
the part of the nature itself, since he was only a 
partaker or subject of the nature, and by no means 
absorbed it in his own personality. But even in 
this case, even within tbe limits of his own per- 
•onality, it is impossible to see how the suSeringa 
Christ endured can express the reconciliation of the 
two warring natures. It is simply a misuse of lan- 
guage to say that his human nature could be reoan^ 
died by the imposition of sv^'ertngs ; and if vfUM 
make the divine nature the one to he reconciled^B 
and especially through the sufferings of the other, 
we not merely make the human nature the supe- 
rior element in the tranaaotion, because the immu- 
table one, but we expressly contradict both the 
entire scope and the speciflc language of scripture, 
which represent man as the party to be reoonraled. 
Of course we can admit the fact that Jesus suffered 
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submifBivelj &II the evUa which the band of mm 
laid apOQ him; bat tuless yoxi look apon him 
mapij as a symbolic or represcoutive person, it is 
impoBBMe to regard this fkct as expressiog a 
leocmciliatkiQ of the two natures. If yon look 
opon him as a mere private persoo, whose signifi- 
eance is purely obyiotLs or boanded by the literal 
incideots of his history, then his sufferings bare 
DO meaning beyond himself, and exprera no gen- 
eral lact of bis natnre but only a f^stttre of his 
pnrste individuality. They drop at once flxun 
a sdentiSc or rational, to a mere personal, interest. 
They are fiicts not of life but of disease. 

Besides: the circumstance which sectarianism 
makes chiefly prominent in its view of Christ's 
atonement, namdy, the dignity of the sufferer, 
docs really deatroy the validity it assigns to his 
sufieriDgs. For the human nalare being the one 
which is to become reconciled or submisBive, then 
of coutsesucb submission can only take place when 
it is self-prompted or sponUineoua, and not coerced 
by the infiuence of the biglier nature. Precisely 
in so far therefore as you assume the Christ to 
hitve acted from the prorapling of his divine na- 
tors, do you deny even to bia own private biog- 
raphy the reconciUation of the two natures, 
leaving the human exactly in statu quo. Tbe dif- 
ference on this point between our modern theology 
foA-'ibe soriptores is very sigiufiGaflt, The lattw 
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invariably make the force of Christ's suffering ' 
whatever that force may be, dependent upon his 
bumao nature ; the former upon Ijia divine. 

Thus the sectarian hypothesis of an essential 
liostility betwcca God and man, irreparably dam.- 
iges the only vievf of tlio Christian atonement 
which it is ever employed to support 

Bat the hypothesis has no foundation in IImhI 
gospels. The gospels nowhere assert an essential ' 
or intrinsic contrariety between the di\'ine and 
human natures. They indeed assert the fullest 
possible contrariety between God on the one side, 
and human nature aa legally exhibited — exhibited 
in subjection to outward law — on the other. But 
to what end was this done? Id order to cut n 
off from hope towards God ? By no means, t 
rather to give him hope by denying the law to ba 4 
a fit witness of their relation. Surely I need not 
insist on this point. Every reader at all familiar 
with the scriptures, perfectly knows that the whole 
scope of Christ's mission was to deliver those who- J 
were under legal condemnation, who through fear-1 
of the death denounced by conscience or the moral 
law, were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
You may search the gospels through, and you will 
find no intimation that Christ conceived of any 
,fl&i)ger to man from God, He does not offer him; 1 
self to man as a shield against the divine displei 
sure. On the contrary, ho offers himself as a 
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miiiialer and piouf of that perfect and uncliangiDg 
love of God, which the spirit of their law truly 
revealed, but which the absurd and snpcrstilions 
gloesen and traditions that overlaid its letter, 
greatly obscured. Jesus and his apostles did 
indeed denounce the divine vengeance upon tbe 
rulers of the people. Why? For their infractioiiB 
of the moral law? By no mean?. But only for 
the bigoted and calumnious op|3osilion they mani- 
fi^ted towards himself, towards the humane and 
beneficent traibs he came to avouch concerning 
the universal Father, and Hia relations to man. 

No, I repeat it, you may search the gospels 
through without finding one single word to justify 
the [lopular misijouception of Clirislianity, con- 
sidered as u system of relief praviiied for man 
ayainst the tUvint <li:)pleasure. An I have already 
said you will find ample stress laid in the New 
Testament upon the corruption of human nature 
as iiieasured by the moral law, or the finite con- 
science of man. But tlie inference the apostles 
dedaced from this revelation of the law, was — not 
that man was thus viewed by God, and should 
therefore indulge no hope towards Him, but only, 
that llie nattival conscience, or tbe moral law, iwes 
a toliolhj unsnikilAe bond of connection between God 
and mnii, and therefore offered no disparagement 
to the claims of Jesus, as the true Christ. The 
law was made an incessant weapon of assault upon 
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Josus, being disingenuously perverted to the 
port of that corrupt morality and those inhuman 
distinctions between brethren, which he steadfastly 
denounced. The Rcribe and the Pharisee, who sat 
in the seat of Moses and enjoyed the highest 
honors of the nation, maintained their place and 
authority by a zealous profession of regard for the 
Mosaic law and institutions, so that he who criti- 
cised the temper of their rule, always found himself 
dexterously tripped up as the enemy of Moses and 
ihe prophets, and so exposed to popular prejudice 
and hatred. It is an infernal game, and is played 
as heartily though not so successfully in this day 
as in thai when it nailed Jesus to the accursed tree. 
For he fell a victim to nothing but this ca 
conservatism, the conservatism of a set of 
who, in his own words, laid grievous and intoli 
ble burdens on the shoulders of other people, but 
for their own part never touched a finger to them, 
Jesus and hia apostles looked then this specious 
pretence of the successors of Moses, full in the face. 
They said, " Yes, the laws and institutions of Moses 
are good, but yon havomadethemof no effect, have 
made them utterly worthless by your Iroditioi 
For the law of Moses breathes nothing but perft 
good-will to all mankind. It denounces every' 
apeciefl of injustice and oppression between man 
and man. Yet you do not hesitate to make use of 
this humane and peaceful law, to originate xnA 



tree. 
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fonwnt the most arrogant and tiDJust distiiicticHis 
betveen yourselTCs and others. To be sure yoa 
reply very glibly, that these olhere are sinners, 
inasmach as ibey break the law, vhile you are 
rigbleouf, iaa^much as you keep it, and that yoa 
are therefore jostified in exalting youiselrea above 
tbem. But this is a fatal mistake. For the lav 
is not kept unless yoa keep it in spiiil. You may 
be blameless in every literal commandmeut it en- 
joins, and yet if this obedience be accompanied by 
a spirit of contempt or unkindness towards those 
who do not keep it, you \'io1atc it in spirit muck 
more flagrantly than they do whom you foolishly 
denounce as sinners. These very persons thcm- 
selv^ the objects ofyoorconiempt and hatred, are 
spiritually much better affected to the law than you 
are, inasmach as the modest man ia more homaoe 
than the haughty one, or as he to whom much is 
forgiven, loves more than he who feels himself 
above forgiveness. Thus the law itself of which 
you boast refuses to give you shelter, and points 
yoa out in loct as its most signal scandal." 

Here it was, and here alone, that we Und Jcsos 
alleging any contrariety between God and man. It 
was only when confronting the Pharisaic or secta- 
rian man, the man who trusted in himself that be 
was righteous and despised others, that we find him 
denouncing the divine vengeance. And you see 
at a glance how necessarily bo must deuouQce ilia 
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that direction, bow in the exact ratio of bis burau 
itary sympathies he must have detested the pride," 
which couid find an argument of its own elevation 
in the degriidation of another. For bere was a 
law every word of which expressed a perfect love 
for mankind, a law which covered all the relations 
of man to man, not even omitting his relations to 
the damb animals which did him service, and then 
forbade everything like injustice or oppression in ■ 
any of these relations. It was a law prescribing 
the nicest and exactest justice between each and all 
men ; and hence the spirit of it, the intention of 
it, the temper of it, could only be a spirit or tem- 
per of perfect love. But aa the law confessedly 
came from God, of course its spirit must be the 
spirit of God. With what face therefore eould 
they claim to be God's children, or what is the 
same thing, partakers of his spirit, who liabituaily 
regarded the law aa a ground of distinction over 
others, and so perverted it to the service of every 
vain and malignant lust. Such persons were 
rather the children of the devil or the very oppo- 
Bite of God, and would find themselves forever 
excluded from hia kingdom when it came. 

I recently attended the obscquiea of a friend, 
who was not technically a member of the church, 
but who nevertheless I believe had a great tradi- 
tional respect for it. The minister made prayer, 
the especial burden of which was that God " woul 
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give tbe survivors a realizing sen^e of sin." No 
petition met my ear, nor any shadow of petition, 
that we might outgrow this puerile fear of death, 
and look upon its pompous ceremonial as a solemn 
cheat, but merely the iterate and reiterate desire 
that we might have " a profound conviction of our 
sinfulness in God's sight, and might cordially view 
ourselves as miserable offenders," etc. etc. Such 
was the sole tenor of the exercises both precatory 
and hortatory. ^leanwhile a sullen gloom invested 
the assembly, and the face of the unconscious 
corpse, over which had gathered an eipresaion of 
comely and placid repose amounting almost to 
sweetness, alone shone responsive to the hopeful 
texts of holy writ, which ever and anon gemmed 
the dismal night of tbe burial-service. The face 
of the dead seemed actually to beam a sot^ 
lebuke upon tbe surpliced infidelity which gave it 
so ohecrieas a reqairan. 

Surely the conspicuous purpose of Christ's mis- 
sion was to discharge man of a conscience of 
sin, and I cannot withhold my amazement there- 
fors at the audacity which asks in his name a con< 
tiuuance, much more an aggravation of this con- 
science. I know not indeed how I could contrive 
a more fls^ant insult to the memory of Jesus than 
to suppose Ilia glory needing to be enhanced by 
the contrast of my shame. This is the very tem- 
per which in our sane momenta we ascribe to the 
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devil, and which accordingly when detected i 
ourselves, we at once remit to him. Can we n 
do better then than attribute to Jesus the cen- 
tral trait of his great adversary? I read over 
Ilia history from beginning to end, and I find a 
depth of human tenderness in it which I cannot 
find in any other life of man, and which fills me 
^th an emulation so salutary as to give me a fel- 
low-feeling even with the worm of the dust. Wliy, 
the vilest of the vile came to this man as the babe 
comes to its mother, fearing no rebuke, expecting 
ndeed the milk of an unprecedented consolation. 
It was only this which gave him his divine charm, 
that he opened up a realm of peace in man, where 
the thunders of conscience were never heard, and 
where the arrows of a superstitious and iahumaJ 
fiiith fell powerless. He spake as no man spata 
before, nor scarcely since, in that he revealed i 
life to which sin and infirmity were all unknown, 
because it exhibited the infinite and finite — God 
and man — in intimate unity. Take away this ma> . 

-jjeaty from Jesna, take away the revelation and! 

jatification he offered of the soul's deepest life, an2l 
yon take away all his distinctive power, all the 

(power which he does not share with every puny 

•aooralist that every chattered, with every petty 
police magistrate that ever consigned a felon to the 

.gallows. 

r I do not hesitate to aay that the most IneSace- 
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able conviction of every human soul, is tkat of its 
inward riglitcouaness, its own intimate alliauee 
with God, wiiatever be the outward dofilement it 
has contracted. No one not an idiot justifies him- 
self outwardly, or pretends that his outward rela- 
tions are Ijy any means equal to his aspirations. 
No sensible man feels that bis circumstances befit 
the ideal he worships. Nor, while the race of man 
peoples the earth, will any one I presume account 
himself fully to have actualized his ideal : for at 
that rate the process of life would confess itself 
stopped. But every man affirms his inward right- 
eousness, and clings to it with a tenacity which all 
the forces of the universe intensify. 

The datica we impose npon ourselves towards 
God and man are a standing proof of this habit, 
arc a standing evidence of our inward worth, for 
whence do they derive their foree, their obligatori- 
ness, but from the soul ? "VVliy do you not blame 
the animal, or call him a sinner? Because being 
destitute of an inward aelfliood, you acquit liimof 
self-respect, or of having the control of hia own 
actions. But because man has this inward being, 
or acta from himself, you expect Lim to do rightly 
■without any outward compulsiou. Hence you . 
blush at the mention of reward for doing your 
duty, because reward would imply that the duty 
was done without the soul's delight. 

So too the self-prostration and denial which a man 




exhibits under the operation of the ritual religious 
wntiment, is in every case an expression of his 
i08t and vital self-repose. If he really believed 
;lf the morsel of meanness his confessions 
indicate — if he really believed that God saw him 
in the abhorreut guiae under which he is pleased 
to paint himself — he would instantly wither and 
.shrivel as a plant whose roots are imbedded iaj 
He would vanish into instant unconsciom 
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No, these elaborate confessions are nature's mild 
resource against an infantile or sensuous theology. 
Our infantile theology, in identifying us with the 
I outward or finite hfe, identifies as with all the 
[norance, all the folly, all the vice and unoleau- 
[ that mark the early stages of that life. 
fiSoes not say to us, " Your true life, your real self 
2lood is from God, is divine, and can take no con- \ 
lination from this lower life by which it i 
Irmereiy seeking to manifest itself." On the t 
ftrary it says that this lower life, bo replete wiU 
r< baseness, so simply passive, is our inseparable liffl^l 
I and that God views us therefore with abhorrence ^ 
•.and rejects us from all alliance with hinisel£ 
rery pretty temper of mind, for men to ascribe to* 
the fountain of all perfection 1 God angry with | 
s person for being empty of all goodness, of all 
knowledge, of all power I Angry with a person 
_ ,ibr not displaying His own exclusive attributes, a , 
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person too whom lie liimself summons into exist- 
ence, and who therefore is completely dependent 
upon Himself for all that he has been, is, or shall 
be ! What incredible petulance I What incredi- 
ble inhumanity to ascribe to God 1 I would rather 
be A pagan suckled in a creed outwonij than such 
a Christian. I would renounce my own father as 
cheerfully as I would eat my daily bread, did I 
conceive liim capable of a petty malignity like 
this. And yet I should be infinitely ashamed to 
assign any original virtue to my father, to assign 
him any virtue which was not very purelj though 
faintly typical of the divine. 

It is in order therefore I repeat to escape the 
trammels of this lisping theology, that our divioe 
instincts set as upon the construction of a pieiulic 
righteousness. When our creeds shot us up in 
nature, and remorselessly subject us to her doom, 
the soul's unconquerable instinct bids ua construct 
A righteousness out of the acknowledgment of these 
very truths, and look upon ourselves as justified if 
uol by morality at least by piety, if not by our 
acts of virtue, why then at least by our humility 
and self-abasement on these accounts before God. 
For the soul disclaims the imputation of evil as 
the azure depths of heaven disclaim the clouds. 
The clouds are born of and belong to the earth 
alone. They may indeed obscure the heavens for 
a while to earthly sight, but we have only to hfl 
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Imp the eye of science, to discern a stainless ether, 
wd a repose incapable of perturbation. So the 
soul of maa sheds the stain of evil, making it 
attach only to his outward and transient and cir- 
Qumferential sell', which self accordingly he daily 
diaciplines and renounces from the ground of a ' 
central parity. In fact the bare confession of a J 

(■wrong action, whenever genuine, is a tacit f 
^on of the subject's general righteousness, for he 
tan only feel the action to be wrong by virtue of 
ita contrariety to his habitual spirit. If the action 
had not been exceptional with him, if it bad been 
habitual to him, be could not have sincerely dis- 
approved it, for no man could live, believing the i 
ordinti}-^ tenor of hia life to be wrong. 

So fares it then with the old Sectariaalsm t I|l 
utterly misconceives the mission of Christ in sup* 1 
posing it to imply the degradation of humanity, or ' 
an essential antagonism between God and man, 
Instead of affirming the testimonies of science, and 
vindicating as man's unquestionable birth-right 
every accession of dignity and power thence accru- 
ing to him, it seeks to perpetuate that legal scpara- ; 
^_tion between God and man which Christ annulled, 
^■bf endowing this same Christ with an eternal liter- 
^HStity, and so imposing him as another outward law 
itpon humanity. The effect of this teaching is to 
inflame instead of mitigate hostile relations between 
God and man. For it is not possible that any 
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person can permanently interpose between litem in 
tlie way of holding them united, save upon the 
tacit convention that the parties thus conjoined 
are intrinsically unworthy of each other's confi- 
dence. God and man stand in the relation of 
creator and creature, of fountain and stream, and 
therefore to suppose any foreign intervention 
requisite to enforce their perfect amity, is simply 
to falsify the total truth of their relation. 

Such being the main defect of the ritual church, 
it is bound either to assume an advanced position 
on this vital topic, or else decline before the light 
of science as a farthing candle declines in the 
blaze of the mid-day sun. Among us it is wisely 
accommodating ilself to the new spirit. For 
the ascendancy of the democratic principle here 
modifies theology not less than other things. Ilav- 
ing no cstablishnient, our clergy cannot control, 
but must always follow, the popular inspiration, 
unless indeed they become teachers of science, in 
■which case of course their eminent position would 
no longer be merely typical but real. Ilence the 
tendency we perceive on all hands towards Con- 
gregationalism or the throwing oft' ecclesiastical 
pesponsibility, and the recognition of the individual 
consciousness in religion. The same tendency is 
seen in Europe in the spread of the "voluntary 
principle," and the intestine commotion which is 
rending both the Roman and English churches 
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asunder. Nor, I take it, will the tendency halt 
until it become swallowed up in the distinctive 
genius of that new and better economy, call it 
Church or call it State, which is properly the unity 
and fulfilment of both, for its function is to bring 
down heaven to earth, or what is the same thing, 
to sanctify the secular life of man. 
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Evert attentive reader of itfe gospels will bave 
remarked, that the controversy between Jesus and 
bis antagonists, was a controversy between the 
most enlarged humanity on the one side, and a 

K well-established orthodoxy on the other. The 
battle which he fought, waa the battle of universal 
man against the principalities and powers of this 
world, who sought to make humanity a stepping- 
stone to their exaltation. It was not as commonly 
reported, a battle between God on the one side 
and man on the other; for the Christ iuvariably 
declared God to be the unchangeable friend of 
man, infinitely more ready to shew hint favor than 
man was to ask it. It was a battle between God 
considered to be thus friendly to univCTsal man, 
OQ the one side, and a set of men, or rather a 
nation of men, on the other side, who arrogated 
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Bs special frieodaLip to tfacmaeives, on the groontl 
of a certain ritual rigbteousne^s wiuch disanguiatLed 
Uiem iroui ilie r^st uf numkinil. 

hi &ct, the Joctrine ot' the Christ is nolbiBg 
more and aothitig less than a revelatioa of tlw 
enentiai aoity ot'God and mac He ucknovleii^ed 
no other misBioa than the vindication of t"i— — 'hy 
&om the 3li;^a of tmrighteoamiess befixe God, no 
other joj than to persuade the coDTenQonaHj vilest 
of men of the infinite r^hteoosnefs he had in God. 
Ko matter whai the occasion mar have been, Ton 
God him inTariabI; ideiuiiying himself vith the 
interesta of the meet enlar^d hiimanit3r, and readj 
to sacrilic-e every private tie vhich in any way 
tmrotved a liituial of the universal brotherhood of 
tbe nee. But what is the ose uf dwelling on the 
puint? STenr one wUo reads the scriptn.'tf £br 
udginal instmctioit. and not raerelr Cur tint cooilt- 
matb>ti "f wJDit? tr;i.!it: >nal t't'tuioci, recognizes in 
JesiK :;j;iion of hmnauiiy 

ag;r - - superstition. 

If 1 'lirist L-Iaimcd this 

bumaitilar^ ciij-^.-Lir, l.lv- be verir siire tltat 
the sovereign ■jiuiii.!.: ■ ills chorvh will be its 
pc«se«Hiou ut" tilt s^m- spiDt. We may be very 
Korv that the interests yf humanity will occupy 
the &PU i>!..oe with it, and personal or private in- 
Ivrcsts a vety suboidiBUe place. 
^JgawftibeB ve &\>plj this test to the existing 
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or sectarian church: we shall at once discover its 
complete destitution of the spirit of Christ. In- 
stead of a zea! for humanity in it, you perceive 
only a zeal for the person of Jesus himself. In 
feet, as I shewed on a former occasion, the church 
makes Jesus under the name of a mediator, a per- 
petual barrier to the cordial intercourse of God and 
man. Let me make this charge plain by an exam- 
ple. ■ Suppose me, then, influenced by the tradi- 
tions and customs of the society in whicli I live, 
to apply to any of our clej^ for the benefits of 
church communion. He thereupon proceeds to 
question me as to my fitness, and in the course of 
his inquiry seeks above nil to be satisfied on this 
point, namely, whether I am willing to receive the 
divine blessing only for the sake or through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. lie tells rae that God ab- 
hors me personally, and will not look upon me 
apart from Jesus. He is not content to tell me 
what Christ himseif tells, that there is no such 
thing as merit in God's sight, or any ground of 
boasting in one man over others, since all goodness 
comes from God. Far from it 1 A doctrine like 
this would prostrate the wall of separation between 
the church and the world, giving the latter despised 
personage in fact a very fair chance of salvation. 
But he is very careful to tell me what Christ does 
not tell me, namely, that God entertains a personal 
aversion to me, that I am in feet in my natural 
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person intolerablj odious to him, and can expect 
no particle of favor at his hands which is not pur- 
chased by the expiatory sufterings of Jesus, This 
la the essential rallying point of orthodoxy, and 
accordingly if my memory prove well-posted up 
here, ray way is tolerably clear to church-memher- 
ehip. 

Now you perceive from this example that ortho- 
doxy here interposes & third person between God 
and my soul, between my life-fountain and myself. 
It does not merely give rae the pith or philosophic 
substance of the doctrine concerning the Christ, to 
enlarge my knowledge of the divine perfection, 
but it represents this identical person who lived 
and died near two thoiisand years ago, as still 
standing ill bodily form between God and myself, 
and modifying every instinctive impulse felt by 
either party towards the other. Such is the exact 
pretension of orthodoxy in behalf of Jesus Christ, 
He exhausts the worth of human nature, so that 
no man created by God can ever appear tolerable 
to God, unless shining with his reflected lustre. It 
is a dry personal pretension, wholly unrelieved, 
wholly uneuriched, by ideas. That is, 1 am not 
told of a universal or humanitary meaning under 
this Jewish fact, for the sake of which meaning it 
is worth my while to cherish the memory of the 
fact. By no means. The fact is left in its naked 
historical detail ; is held to be of a purely private 
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or personal significance ; is held in truth to be an 
exceptional fact to the whole history of the race. 
Nothing similar or second to it has ever taken 
place. Other men have diei], and there was an end 
of their persoual consequence, an end to their per- 
sonal relations with men iu the fiesh. But this man 
is represented as a still living person, as putting 
forth a claim upon the obedience of living men so 
purely personal, and therefore arbitrary or irra- 
tional, as to confess itself backed by the alternative 
of endless suffering. 

Such is the sum of orthodoxy, the setting up a 
personal pretension. Instead of abiding the test 
therefore of a conformity to the spirit of Christ, to 
that spirit of humanity which animated all his 
labors, that spirit of peace on earth and good will 
to all men which was exhibited as much in bis 
condemnation of the Pharisee as in his clemency 
to the publican ; it completely violates it by con- 
verting Jesus into a monster of self-seeking, and 
turning all the grace of the gospel into a 
argument of his personal supremacy. It rcpres 
the whole beneficent work of the Christ to 
been undertaken with a view to his own ultimal 
glory. Whatever mercy may have been in it, 
one shall reap the benefit of it without an entire 
prostration of his personal will to that of Jusus. 
For mercy was not the end of the work, it was 
only the means to an end, which end wps the 
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hia pessooMl emyii B over the homan 



K is extnordinaiT- Aat mn l mn aa im does not 
qiw B nr e the omiplate edrattadiBtioD it o&rs the 
go^d, bv this stapid penonal idobttrj of the 
Christ. Xothiag hot the himrthig fi»ce of prqa- 
dke stttdiotislT Eueiend explmios it. For suppose 
I siKioId go Xo-aiorrow t» anj ot* oar chtircbes, 
oomnmHiing tha temper of » eertxin man, who, 
having at mw^ incoBvetumce to himsd^ rescued 
k littl* duM from drovnio;;, shoold thereupon 
dlisi the child's ftitoru p«Rt»taI serrice, oa pain 
of htfaifj sufli-ring ; iroold not their God-gnreo 
intvIti^D^.'C instantly pronounce the man's temper 
diabolic, and absglve them of onj emotion towards 
him hnt that of heemr di^gost? Vet how incon- 
ssteot all this would bet For this is the precise 
temper our orthodux sfeuidards ascribe to the 
Qhfitt. Thoy t^'vresenJ him as at firet doing us a 
signal f^v or, L 'LT advantage of our 

grabtudi:'. iL- '. Tntevl personal ser- 

vice luidirr jvi •: -_ J ^JuflVring. 

CMtkinlj ooUuuij: ctta hv more inhoman than 
this prdeu-'U'.ui. It onirages ererr instioct of ho* 
>iuit,v> to ascribe perfection to a person who 
olaiiu* lay \t\>rslut> itTuler peoaliy of death, under 
pOMl^ •'^t' evcrla^ttDv misery. It is a porvly dia- 
eUUo, which all humanity disowns with loath- 
ipt. In tact orthodoxy lives the 
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little life yet left it ouly by a dexterous appeal I 
the sensuous imagination, only by flattering t 
instincts of a low prudence or expediency. Con- 
temning tlie spirit of humanity, all that ia best and 
loveliest in humanity disowns it. It holds no lon- 
ger the ghost of a sceptre in its shrivelled and 
trembling clutch. The whole business of the world 
transacts itself without it. Look at any of the 
great theatres on which the drama of life is enacts 
ing, say the American Congress, or the British 
Ilouse of Commons. Does any sign appear that 
God is not in direct relation with the interests there 
discussed, thai He b only remotely concerned ^ 
the immense issues there evolving? Does i 
every man there fool that in advocating the troi 
he perceives, and demolishing veteran prejudi 
and error, he is fighting God's battle as direc 
it was ever fought on earth? Suppose any c 
arise on any of these arenas to interpose a bit of 
formal theology : would it not act like the touch 
of a torpedo, palsying the entire life of the 2 
biy ? Now in no propriety of speech can God \ 
styled the author of palsies, because He : 
source of life, and hence that must be a very in« 
verse manifestation of His truth, whose invariable 
effect would be to paralyze the honest business t 
I Uie world. 
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1 in the tenor of his dailJB 



(■ private n 
* lif^ registers his practical contempt of orthodoxy^ 
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No man goes to market, goes upon 'change, enters 
his stady, invites his friend to dinner, educates his 
children, oven pays for his pew in church, or sends 
his parson a Christmas turkey, believing that God 
is indiflerent to his way of doing these things, and 
sees him altogether hy proxy. No ! the most 
orthodox professor in town refutes his profession 
every hour and every instant, by aspiring to direct 
relation with Deity, or what is the same thing, 
endeavoring to shape his conduct according to the 
dictates of perfect wisdom. Every man practically 
afSrms the reality of his own life, and whether 
religious or profane expects you to suffer if 
you seriously diminish his enjo^inent of it. The 
jjroxy relution of God to him never enters his 
bead save by an effort of memory, and can never 
become consubstantiate with his intellect any more 
tlian a stone taken into his stomach can become 
consubstantiate with hia blood. 

The doctrinal changes also taking place within 
the sects themselves, once the strongholds of Cal- 
vinism, in announcing the decrepitude of sectarian 
c)tristjanity, announce also that the field is pro- 
gressively clearing for the great final controversy 
1 humanity on the one hand as represented 
nee, and spiritual despotism in high places on 

■, as represented by the Roman Church, 
s principle of outward authority. The church 

ind is becoming roused even before oor 
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eyes to shake o£F every vestige of tbia clinging 
abominaiioD, and assert the inherent Guperiority of 
man to ecclesiastical domination. The doctrines 
of grace, as they were once called by that subtle 
irony wherewith nature manages to christen every 
false pretension, are completely exploded in all 
the length and breadth of Aeto EDgland- And the 
Presbyterian church in our midst is already divi- 
ded between the old and new faith, one half con- 
tending for the sinner's unlimited ability to repent 
whenever he pleases, thus slyly affirming the intriu' 
sic dignity of human nature. For it is absurd to 
suppose any one capable of repenting of the 
he has done, unless hia heart be really ancont 
tiated by it 

Such then is the condition of the old Seetai 
ism. It is without a living root, without any 
least basis in the private or public necessities 
humanity. It has indeed a certain visible estab- 
lishment, a certain tangible personality in the 
number of dependents who at present derive a 
living from it : men «f estimable character no 
doubt, and well entitled to be heard in defence of 
a parent who at least is no way niggardly to them. 
Of course I except these interests. So liu- as they 
arc concerned the church has yet a function in the 
earth, a function however inherited from the past. 
But apart from that it is a total impertinence, a 
total irrelevancy to humanity. Professing to ba 
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ulcnliAcd witii Ut« TitaJ aoA ■arrem^ i a tn erti of 
nwR, rt »Ilom Um whole eonvnt <d im amgmtaam 
and tbongiiu, almost the entife aveep of In I^»- 
lition uhI Action, to avert i heowri TCT Groat it, and 
it obliged to put Dp with tbetiiboteof •fanefani 
•xtrenK-ljr foroul sancUj reoogoitioQ. 

Tbe prime mark tbca of a troe chon^ will be 
ita cfinfoTmny to tbe apiiit of Christ, its i^snl to 
lUe gn-al hunuuiitarj end be bad in rvew, ratber 
than tbe prttootion of htt mere peisotul ooose- 
qoence. Rrtry modest nun disdains personal 
boouge. Ho modeit man desires to he reganied 
in *ay other light than as a minister or servant of 
that divine liiimanilj which tabemaicles in all men 
eqnallj though varioimly, and which therefore for- 
bidd all personal aapremacies, all private boastii^. 
^Vhat could bo muro abburreitl to jour feelings, 
what cruciSxion more poignant, than to find a 
erswd of pDrvona about your steps tvery day, soli- 
dtoua to worship jron, or to do jour bidding simply 
1>«*41U50 it was yours? "Would you not feel the 
inccasant inault, the incess^^nt betrayal, offered to 
that divinity which was comnion to yuu both, aod 
iadignantly spuru therefore a bomage implj'iDg 
your votary's degradation ? To be sure you would, 
if you have any spark of manly modesty in you, 
if your bosom Las ever known an emotion of that 
true humility which springs from an ackoowledg* 
meat of tbe sole being of God. 
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Why tben offer such a homage to the 
of Jesus, to whom it is particularly preposterous 
BiDce he disclaimed on all occasions the pursuit 
of his own glory, lie came to do the will of the 
universal Father, and surely it cannot be his will 
that one brother should enjoy the servile and syco- 
phantic devotion of ail the rest. AVhat sort of 
brotherhood is that which stands in the perpetual 
and enforced subordination of one to another? 
And what sort of paternity would that be which 
tol^ated for a moment such a fraternity ? The 
Smmittnan exclaims tifly times a day, Great is 
Allah, and Mahomet is hia Prophet ! Do you sup- 
pose this sort of recognition agreeable to a true 
humanitary saint, like Jesus? Do you suppose it 
pleases him to hear you say Lord, Lord, day by 
day and year after year, aud yet persistently fail 
to do the things he ^pinluillr/ commands to be 
done, namely, the unloosing of every yoke, the 
disuse of superstition, the abolition of poverty, of 
disease, of sin, in short the satisfaction of every 
human want ? If so, then my friend, let roe assure 
you that no service ever oftered to any Egyptian 
task-master was ever so poorly paid, as yours is 
going to be at the hands of this same Jesus. 

for remember that he distinctly and on ail occa- 
sions made the humanitary temper of his followers 
the sole test of discipleship, the sole principle of 
discrimination to be observed on that great day 
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wliQa ho should come agftin in all his paternal 
glory to separate between the sheep and the goats. 
You will easily recall the very impressive passage 
in Matthew's gospel, where he represents himself 
as a shepherd dividing the sheep from_ the goats, 
and describes the consternation of his professed 
followers in being cast out of his kingdom, because 
under a very sincere and bustling devotion to his 
personal glory, they bad masked an utter insensi- 
bility to his spirit, had utterly failed to honor him 
because they had not honored equally the hum- 
blest of men. Xot those he says who call him 
Lord, or confess hira personally, but they who do 
the will of God, or confess him spiritually, shall be 
accepted in that day. 

Think of that, professing Christians, j-ou who 
have been wont to esteem yourselves the ouly 
friends of Christ, and to pity the poor Hottentot 
and South Sea Islander as outcasts from his Icnow- 
ledge; it is you who are going into everlasting 
contempt, not they. It is you who shall weej) and 
gnaah your teeth to find yourselves excluded from 
tlio divine kingdom, and every despicable and dis- 
honored thing admitted. How often have I heard 
our thoughtless clergy read this passage, and 
others of like import, and then go on to apply its 
denunciations to the harlot, the thief, the drunkard, 
or other obvious and conceded reprobate. They 
are extremely fond of doing this, extremely fond 
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of representing Christ aa peculiarly pitiless i 
merely towards the reprobate portion of the c 
munity, but towards the reputable classes also who 
do not make a profession of serving him. They 
represent the business of Christ upon earth to have 
been to get himself honored, to build up a great 
name, and accordingly are lavish of threats towards 
all those who feel no interest in that enterprise. 
Verily they have had their reward ! 

Never since the world has stood was a fair 
feme more outraged than that of Jesus has been 
by ecclesiastical usage. Look at his gospel. Do 
you find the slightest token there of his having 
any quarrel with the conceded sinner? Doca not 
his whole quarrel lie on the contrary witb the 
ooncedcd saint, with him who in the eyes of all 
men was righteous? Do you find him on any 
occasion promising to honor those who made much 
of his person — promising to faYor those who should 
call themselves by his. name? On the contrary 
docs he not, whenever looking forward to his 
second or spiritual coming, pronounce that profes- 
sion or calling the one thing odious and danger- 
oufl? Truly it is so. Hia whole controversy is 
represented as lying with hia professing followers, 
those who profess to be tlie children of God. He 
had no quarrel in his first coming but with those 
who professed to be God's people par excelknce, 
and despised the claims of others. So also he 
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repreaents himaeJf at his second coming as having 
no quarrel but with those wlio under the profes- 
sion of honoring him, have only heaped upon him 
all manner of persona! adulation, all manner of 
interested personal sycophancy. How should it 
be otherwise? How should the true Christ or 
anointed of God, the messenger of the universal 
Father, entertain any quarrel with mankind at 
large? Why, you perhaps may say, mankind at 
large is vieious and debauched ; mankind at large 
is overrun with foul lusts of murder, avarice, re- 
venge, lying, and bo forth. Granted : but do you 
conceive this state of things to constitute a just 
casus belli, a just ground of anger on the part of 
God? I, for my part, do not. 

It seems to mo that only a very dubious God 
would feel anger under these circumstancea. The 
God who owned mankind it appears to me, could 
feel under these circumstances no other emotion 
than that of the tenderest pity, and an instant 
resolve to do all He possibly could for their relief, 
or improvement. At all events such was the atti- 
tude invariably ascribed to the God and Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by his illustrious sou and 
servant. According to him God had no other feel- 
ing but infinite compassion for the vilest of repro- 
bates, no other feeling but infinite scorn for the 
sanctity that deemed itself comparatively accepta- 
ble to Him. God's quarrel is never with the sin 
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of mankind, but only with its righteousness. Sin 
offers no obstruction to the advent of His righteous- 
ness. But if men are already righteous, they need 
no righteousneaa of His bestowal. The whole need 
not a physician, but only they that are sick. 

You cannot conceive this point too sharply. 
The one thing which God hates is never the sin 
of mankind, but only its righteousness. For its 
sin is always remediable ; but its righteousness 
never. If ye were hlind ye should have no sin ; h.d 
noio ye say we see; therefore your sin rcmaineth. 
Perhaps you will refer me to many passages of 
the scripture wherein God is represented by his 
prophets and messengers as denouncing sin. Un- 
doubtedly, but always the sing of hia professing 
people, in order to prove them not his people. 
The scriptures show the design of God from the 
beginning to have been, to be glorified in human- 
ity, to be revealed as one with universal man, 
and to disown therefore any special progeny. 
Thus it exhibits Him throughout as utterly ex- 
hausting and shaming the pretensions of any par- 
ticular people to be considered his in any sense 
wherein others were not his. Instead of a blessing 
therefore, the religious pree'minencc of any nation 
has been an invariable curse to it, as involving 
mental states which demand implao&ble judgments. 
It is a fearful thing to be self-called to the service 
of the highest, or what is the same thing, to aspire 
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I of coramimioQ sack as others may 
not boasL Fsrevell in such caao hours of ease and 
sweet domestic biisa, and irelcome onljr laborious 
days, days of cruel privation to nature, of cruel 
blight to all her soft endearments, of niter death in 
fact to all her blooming and varied life ! L^ok at 
tbe Jew, that touching monument of rehgious con- 
stancT, that riven and blasted column towering 
Etill above all time to shew how deceitful is tbe 
&Tor of the gods. Ceitainly the da/ will oome 
wIku aocoldiDg to old prophecy the Jew shall be 
eeteemed hnmanity's truest soldier; when tbe 
thooks of all hearts shall be given him for that 
long night of ignomlDy and sorrow he has endured, 
standing alone in the breach betn~een God and 
man, calling upon God to hear him and be faith- 
ful, while God remains fbrcTer inflexible and piti- 
less, as knowing uo other way to help man than 
Ihtoogh man himself 

The church of the Future then, or tbe spiritual 
church, will know Christ no more after the flesh. 
It will treat all those questions touching his per- 
sonal character and endowmcats, all those ques- 
tions the object of which is to postulate for him a 
superior intrinsic worth to all other men, as the 
merest gossip, and plant itself instead only upon 
his representative or humanitary significance. 
will indeed know no man any more i 
outward and differential character, in ll 
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wherein he stands finited by his own body i 
his fellow-man ; but only in his inward and idi 
character, in those respects wherein he stands in- 
finited, or freed from all outward law, by ihe spirit 
and power of the living God. 

Thus, the true church, or what is better, God'a 
true life in man, will vacate all ritual worship, 
such worship as is prescribed by the will of an- 
other merely, and does not spring from the heart 
of the worshipper. Ritual worship is essentially 
dramatic, has always an end outside of itself, never 
expresses the real desire of the hcirt, but simply 
the interested deference of one will to anotlior. It 
is essentially servile or mercenary, reflecting not 
the assured life of the votary, not his fullness of 
joy and peace, but hia present destitution of life, 
and his hope of eventually realizing it through 
the bounty of another. It is a price we pay either 
to purchase a favor not yet granted, or else to 
secure one already received, and is iherofore by ■ 
its very nature altogether prudential. Thna if 
you go into any of our churches, you find every- 
where immense stress laid upon the rites which 
Christ or his apostles are variously alleged to have 
enjoined upon our observance, such as baptism, 
the Lord's supper, a demure behavior on Sundays, 
regular attendance upon public worship, and habits 
of private prayer; and you will be informed how 
important it is for you to observe this ritual, if you 
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would not have your name left unwritten in the book 
of life. Thus the argument by which the worship 
is enforced, is never its adaptation either to jour 
natural affections or your taste, but exclusively ite 
bearing upon your future destiny. 

But if the coming church, the coming life, thua 
vacates ritual worship, it will also vacate ritual 
righteousness, or that sort of righteousness which 
flows from ritual obedience. In the expiring 
church the highest title to consideration lies in a 
devout habit, a habit of devotion to some will 
above one's own. In that church no sanctity is so 
venerated, as that which consists in an address and 
behavior scrupulously designed to please some 
other party than the subject liimself, namely God, 
practically considered not as the friend of man en- 
dowing hira with all things, but ashis enemy, exact- 
ing a certain tribute on pain of endless excoriation. 
Hence the very highest sanctity may be compassed 
in that church, and has often been compassed, by 
men of the most truculent character, men* of bo 
little sweetness eitliernatural or acquired, that you 
would wonder at any divine power pretending to 
save them, men of pride and sleepless ambition, 
with every lust starved down to ferocity, and held 
in chain like so many hounds, ready to spring 
forth when the hour of deliverance sounded, and 
run riot over the universe of creation. 

Thia ia too true. The very highest ritual right- 




eoQsness consiata with — I am very far indt 
Baying ttat it is generally accompanied by — a 
heart of impenetrable hardness, an intellect of the 
utmost lenuity, and a life of complete selfishness. 
I have known distinguished fathers and mothers 
in our Christian Israel whose presence was like 
mildew upon flowers, and who sent you away 
with the feeling of having been defrauded of half 
your vital electricity. They were fathers that begot 
nothing but their own vapid arrogance, and mo- 
thers that suckled nothing more tender than their 
own strapping self-conceit. For there is nothing 
humanizing — nothing elevating— in personal devo- 
tion, after you reach a certain st:^ of culture in 
the race. It is well for me when my will is purely 
sensual or devilish — when it insists upon ovc^ 
rilling everytbiug to compass a momentary gratH 
fication — when in short I am an infant in culture 
and manifest the disposition of an infant — the! 
it is well for me to obey the will of a superug 
Devotion then is both profitable and honorati 
And in the earliest periods of human htsta 
accordingly we see it most abounding. 

But when Art is fairly born, when nature 1 
begun to evince her cordial subjection to man, a 
m perceive in themselves a depth of divine I 
irces which infallibly engenders self-respect, 
they then begin to perceive an essential contrariety 
between the worship which God approves and that 
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^B Mm Whieh w prescribed bf tradiaon and enfiiroBi 
^B only bjr mrmAtniioM of fnUre pnfiE and Ick. 
^ 'ni«7percnTeUiatlbMdentimtothewia<if ^ 

of life,vb«ii iheyvaie Jnc^MUe ofaetfcontm^ 

Age tf> tnf/>ri< and governors, and dudna, and dinj- 
gt^riM, tin<\ ffibbeu, and all the other niacbineiy of 
bnitJj force w>iicli Htill diiifigurea ihe earth. Thej 
perceive too that thin derotion kept pace always 
with ft vory faolty beharior; that the/ were nerer 
HO HHritluDtui ftt ehardi, or at prayer-meeting, or 
oOter t«hnical ohsniiel of grace, na when they had 
Iwftii ilriring an exoeedingly close bargain with 
Ihoif noiglihoT, or behaving'; with some other pecu- 
liar oUlfiuity, whicli enggeHted their desert of a 
Kood whipping. Their devotional zeal in fact was 
olwnyH In tjjc exact mcanuro of the baseness they, 
uttribiitoil to lliomnclvca. Thus they i)crccive that 
thb ritiifil worsliip is adapted only to the sensuous 
nnd ncrvilo miml, nnly to that period of human 
(lovoliiptnotil when appetite ntid passion are in- 
lUmod by oomprosaion, by the want of proper grati- 
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ficAtion, when genius is Btill undeveloped or doi 
mant, and when self-respect consequently lies co 
Sealed within the rude husks of an Isliraoelilii 
self-will. 

It is impossible when men begin to appreheni 
tiiat God is a spirit, and that his kingdom accord-jj 
ingly ia exclusively within them, thut they shoul 
not speedily dismiss that sanctity which stands hi 
meats and drinks, and the observance q! sabbaths 
and baptisms and sacraments. When I perceive 
God to he no longer a mere outaiiic and liJiite per- 
son, but the very life of my life, more inseparable 
from my inmost self than my soul is from my 
body; when I perceive that neither height m 
depth, neither the highest heavens nor the lowi 
hells have power to sever me from his profuse ai 
benignant presence, it seems a purely supcrfluoi 
and therefore ridiculous thing, to attempt com- 
mending myself to him by any thing I can do, 
especially by any thing I can do in the way of 
favorably difi'erencing myself from other 
I am profoundly riahamed of such difforcnoes. 
hurry them out of sight with palpitating hi 
lest the great God behold and spue mc oat of 
mouth for thinking to purchase His priceh 
bounty, for deeming that Ilia holy ghost may 
bought and sold. 

How sad it is to witness the complacency 
whioh the sectarian heaps up his family-wprsi 
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his private devotiona, bis eocial concerts of prayei^ 
Lia Sunday exercises, fancying full surely that thus 
and not otherwise does one's soul fatten for the 
skies. Of course sincerity always attracts jour 
respect wherever it appears : but if superstition 
mean the worship of that of which one is ignorant, 
where can we find it in livelier play than here ? 
Would one ever dream that this man was worship- 
ping the giver of life ? Would it not rather seem 
that he was worshipping the witbholderof it, from 
whom nevertheless he was resolved one day to 
extract it by the irresistible forceps of prayer ? 
And how more than sad is it to witness the way in 
which our sectarian newspapers exploit this igno- 
rance, and fill their cofl'ers week after week by 
pandering to every virulent form of Pharisaism. 
It was but the other day I encountered in one of 
ihem, a remark of this nature in an article on 
amusements. I am answerable fur the language, 
but the sentiment is strictly preserved. " Would 
you like, dear reader, to die in a ball-room or 
theatre? Would you like to go up meeting 
your Judge, arrayed in the garments of pro&ne 
pleasure, with a jest upon your lip, and a heart 
full of frenzied mirth?" 

Of course for the comfort of the thing, ono 
would wish to die neither in a theatre nor a 
church, nor any other public place, but at home 
under the eye of his familiar friends. But for 
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the morality of the thing, I do not see why ow 
should meet God less cheerfully iu a ball-dn 
than ia a shroud. If God be really the great 
human heart which He claims to be, acd which at 
bottom all men worship, I see no reason to suppose 
Him discriminating between Liston and Whitfield, 
between sock and surplice, between fool's cap and 
mitre. Doea this virtual defamer of the divi 
Humanity suppose God capable of insulting a 
which He himself implants, the taste for amuse--^ 
ment, even for the most frolicksome and um'e- 
strained amusement too upon occasion? Does he 
Buppose God so essentially treacherous, as to allow 
B poor dependent creature of His own to visit a 
place, in which it would compromise his everlast- 
ing welfare to die, and then cut him olT there like 
a forlorn rat in a trap ? Ia the God of our wor- 
Bhip then after all of a feline instead of a huiiian 
quality, and does the highest religious perfomianca 
lie in watching and dodging him like a mera 
grimalkin? Is it the aim of the sectarian always 
to escape the divine hand, and never to fall into 
it? Conceptions like these, however Christian they 
may be in name, are at bottom only a baptized Pa- 
ganism. Surely a man should be ashamed to worship 
a being of inferior quality to himsult Surely ha 
^hould be ashamed to worship anjrtlung short of 
essential and perfect Man. 
I know not how the current Pharisaism a&iects 
10 
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jod, nrf beu^ but I, viko pooiblj hsro been 
■ore ^nifiar villi tt, sod hare known ttsdeadlj' 
pows to Bov diaccffd brtween man snd Ins tmnast 
fife, bate it H I Inte tlw oteKiie jnre of heD. In 
tbe exact nfik> of onA &^ in God's tmsulEed 
lore, most be bis lrt**fciwg of the vsj in whidi it 
ia dailT and AeraaHj hl a^ Jmned by tbese ontir- 
iDg caleros to popular bigotry and cant. Bather 
tf^»n Uiat oar diDdren sboold gn>w' op to the 
inheritance of these ^t™*™*. lather than that their 
fmr semis dxnld be waiped and debced hy tbese 
fpTwitiaa^ it irere a thousand times better that the 
Ytrj name of God — no longer srmbolic of peace 
and Lope for man, but only of his degradation and 
d^pair — should be forgotten, and that of tbe Lord, 
or perfect man, alone beld in rererence. 

But even hero let as etrire to do no injostice. 
It is not the fault of the worshipper that he oOers 
Booh base incenae to Deitf. It is tbe C&olt onlyof 
the sensuous and nnscientiSc conceptions of Deity 
in which he has been nourished from infaucy. The 
traditional religion of man, the natural Pagan- 
iacn of the heart, atill represents God aa he stood 
pictored to the earliest and rudest imagioation of 
the race, not as a Bpirit of infinite and universal 
idncaa and beauty — -for upon the early earth 
where were goodness and beauty to be seen ? — but 
as a porsou Uko ourselTcs, finited by a corporeal 
orgaaization, and having all our own wants over 
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I again, ouly iniiuitely intensilied in degree. Now 

l^jie cannot worship God in this personal aspect, 
md long preserve the lineaments of manhood. If 
you make man's homage due to a person, no mat- 
ter whether you call that person God or man, you 
consign man to epiritual slavery, which is death. 
For the very meaning of spiritual life, the very 
meaning of that life wherein man excels the brute, 
and which is therefore properly called the human 

} life, is that it proceeds from wilhin to without, 
that it has no outward ohject or source, but only 

I an inward one. If therefore you conceive of the 
spiritual Euhject as living to any outward object, as 
obeying any law but lliat of his own spontaneity, 
as being obliged to consult the will of any other 

i person before he acts or speaks, it is evident that 

^you so far forth deny his spirituality, and bring 
him back to the base bondage of Nature. lie must 
in that caee inevitably cherish the spirit, and be- 
tray the manners of a slave, not the easy, careless 
jollity of the negro, whose master is forbidden by 
his own interests to exact anything but a limited 
obedience, but the sad and cowering and mortiJied 
demeanor of one who obeys a will which is infi- 
nite, and which exacts therefore a coiiwmwrj devo- 

I tion. But I have been digressing. 

The coming church, as I have shewn you, will 

[ disallow all ritual righteougne.'is, all that base ligura- 
s righteousness which stands in an interested or 
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t denitioa to tlie viU of snoUier, or flows 
fisB fimsgn pteKT^itMiCL It «ill dissllow all Aat 
ngfateooBiess vliidi has asy napect to dw mere 
poBOttal viil of Jesoi or Matxunet, of T^dna or 
Oon^idos, ftod reoognize atiy that whidi oooBMi 
ia every form of beuitifiil action, and whxb flovs 
^mpl J irom hang a man. Tlie qnestioD ms onee 
a^Esd In- iunviMtB the expiiisg cfaujdi pndesses to 
honor, What AaU a man gire in exchanj^ tor his 
sodI? — asif ibepo aBean opof his seal were cfaes^lj 
porcbased bv the loss c^ all things beeide. Yet 
the old chorch treats the hamui sodI as if it vane 
a EoperiluitT, as if it were of no accoont in oom- 
paiifon wiih mere bodily J07S, For too will ob- 
serre that alihoagb in terms thej admit the worth 
of the soul and fvopase its salTatioD, ret if jov 
^ listen lo their cxpUcalioD of the theme, yon will 
find thai br the soul ther inrariablT mean Ae 
body, aud by the Balvalion of the soul notliing 
more than deliverance from bodily torment. The 
Boolin man is the toiler, animating, and directjng 
toree 6f his body, What gives dignity to man is, 
that he unlike ail other existences possesses a soul, 
that is to say, finds his principle of action excln- 
dvely within him. In the infancy of human cnl- 
tnrc, in the infancy of Art, this soul, this principle 
of action in man, ia overlaid by the senses, or by 
the necessity of providing for his bodily and social 
subsistence; anil the machinery which becomes 




organized for this purpose, the machinery of 
ernment, of classes, of institutions of-all sorts, 
therefore easily endanger his soul, if he is not on 
tia guard, by itself becoming his principle of 
action. 

It vaa to save the human soul iiom this danger 
that Jesus Christ lived and died, twited and suffered. 
His life was one unbroken and unfaltering protest 
in behalf of the human soul, against govcmmenta 
and priesthoods and institutions of all sorts, which 
arrogated to themselves the right of controlling 
human action. The kingdom of God, said his 
antagonists, stands in this and that appointment or 
institution, in these and those observances. The 
Icingdom of God, said Jesus, comes witboat any 
observation, stands in no observances what*^ 
for it is within you. The time is past, he 
tinned, for these old superstitions, for the worshi 
of God on this mountain or on that, as if he w 
some physical form limited to time and space. Ut 
God is a spirit, not having flesh and blood there- 
fore, or an external esastenee, but only an internal 
one, and accepting consequently only an internal 
or Bpiritual worship, a worship which is identii 
■with life, and recognizea therefore no outward 
or measure. 

I Jearn from a late number of tb6 North Ami 
ican Review, that ProC Agassiz, in recently 
ing upon the structure and growth of the 
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pillar, and its transformation into tbe chrjaalis and 
butterfly, took occasion from tlie regularity of tbe 
process to deduce a lesson of sliame to man. 
" The lecturer," saya the Reviewer, " particularly 
directed the attention of his delighted young lis- 
teners to the perfect uniformity and regularity in 
the life of this insect, not an individual deviating 
from the regular order of hi3 species, or failing to 
accomplish the ends of his exblence. To this 
regularity, said the Professor, man forms the only 
lamentable exception in nature. Owing to his 
freedom he often errs, yiolates law, and fails to 
fulfil his destiny. Boys, he continued in a low 
earnest tone and his peculiarly winning manner, I 
hope that no one o^ you will fail to accomplish the 
ends for which he is created, but may you all like 
Uie caterpillar, ever live in perfect obedience to all 
the laws of your being," 

.The proverb tells us that the good Homer some- 
tiines nods, and it is Indeed palpable that Prof. 
Agassiz has here done great injustice to himself, I 
will not say as a philosopher, for I presume ha 
nialces no claim iu that direction, but as a natu- 
ralist. It scema to me that if I were a naturahst, 
and were to find everything in nature completely 
subject to its control, except man who incessantly 
rejected its control: if I found thai there had 
always been this precise difTerence between man 
and the brute, that the latter instinctively ackuow- 
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ledged the supremacy of natare and tlie other aa 
instinctively denied it: I could not liclp conclud- 
ing that the brute belonged wholly to nature, and 
man to a sphere above nature. Looking at the 
human phenomenon I should say, here evidently 
is sometbbg which nature doea not contuin, some- 
thing whose origin and destiny fairly transcend 
the sphere of the sensei^, or ruo into the iafinite. 
But I should by no means feel authorized to infer 
from the circumstance of man's destiny btung 
invisible, that he had power to defeat it. T should 
say the little caterpillar fulfils its destiny under 
my eyes. Why may not man fulfil his quite as 
surely beyond them? The caterpillar obeys his 
physical organization indeed, and man very often 
abuses his. But this diflerence of conduct by no 
means implies that one fulfils, and the other de- 
feats his destiny ; it only implies that they have a 
totally different destiny, that the destiny of one is 
natural, and the other supernatural. Such it strikes 
me, would be the conclusion which an unsophisti- 
cated naturalist would come to in the premises. 
But the temptation now-a-days to aentimentalism 
is all but irresistible, and poor man consequently 
oBce reckoned the image of God, ia now happy in 
being allowed to setoff or serve as a foil to the 
superior glory of the caterpillar. 

Suppose you should overhear a caterpillar moraliz- 
ing, a fine plump specimen perhaps of his race, verg- 
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iDg to the term of hia caterpillar existence, declining 
.into tbe fragile grave of the chrysalis. Suppose 
you should hear him aayiiig, "What levity, what 
frivolity attaches to the race of caterpillars 1 "While 
everything else oheys the laws of its organization 
and finds repose in death, the caterpillar kicks 
.against its doom, and finally bursts forth a fickle 
foolish butterfly, disdaining tbe sober undulations 
of its old existence, and shaming the decent drab 
of its former associates by colors of the gaudiest 
tint. What a lamentable perversity all this argues 
in the caterpillar, and how vastly his character 
would be improved if he would simply be content 
to die caterpillar as be was born caterpillar, and so 
cease jierplexing the level uniformity of nature." 

The caterpillar might reason in this way, but 
surely you would tell him that his murmuring 
was vain, that the caterpillar could not help throw- 
ing ofi' tbe organiisation to which he was boni, and 
n^triflg through a quasi death to a superior exist- 
ence. You would say to him, it belongs to the 
caterpillar nature to do this thing, and it makes 
their glory in the eyes of higher existences that 
they do it, ao that instead of complaining of it you 
should rejoice in it as your true crown of honor. 

So the philosopher would bid the naturalist cease 
complaining of man's deviations from the control 
of merely natural and civil law, because these de- 
viations express also his invincible destiny. Man's 
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desUny is supernatural, because his origin is a 
and it is only because this destiny has not been 
scientifically authenticated, because it has been 
made at best a peradventure, being represented as 
contingent upon the arbitrary will of other powers, 
that he has been tempted to assert it in this abnor- 
mal and merely destructive way. If our theologic 
and philosophic naturalists therefore, would cease 
classing man wilh caterpillars and kangaroos, and 
look upon him as destined to tabcrnade a higher 
life than nature's, he would at once and of his own 
momentum cease to deviate eillier from natural or 
social obiigatioTi, because Lis acknowledged spirit- 
ual freedom would no longer require that mode of 
assertion, nor indeed tolerate it. 

But what is the use of talking? The cxpuiDg,' 
church, mother and daugbters alike, has chosen ita 
path, and cannot now be turned from it. It lins 
utterly faded to apprehend the temper of its Mas- 
ter, or to second his zeal for the wellare of univer- 
sal man. Not indeed literally, but epirituaSly, it 
has sold its Lord for filthy lucre's sake, has accom- 
modated his doctrine to the support of every polit- 
ical institution which degrades and denies the soul 
of man, by claiming to itself his whole allegiance. 
The existence of the soul in man ia in fact a mere 
tradition. Practically the church deems him a 
mere body. Thus it has completely lost sight of 
the peculiar hope of Christianity, which was the 
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establishment of God's kingdom on the earth, or 
the empire of goodness and truth over the whole 
field of human relations, and substituted instead 
the gross and mechanical conception of a bodily 
resurrection after death, and heavenly happiness 
secured by simple loeomotion, or change of out- 
ward place. The consequence of this debasement 
in the church is, that the human soul is left with- 
out a champion, or rather is left to the exclusive 
championship of the irreligious classes. For as it 
ivaa of old in the letter, so it is noH- in the spirit. 
As Jesus found no favor with the devout and 
honorable of the earth, as his retinue was chiefly 
made up of the outcast and disreputable, as his 
weary feet found no b-ith so grateful as the tears 
of a repentant harlot, nor any napkin so soft as 
her flowing hair, as his traest recognition, his 
rGOOgnition nndvr every circumstance of ignominy 
Mid abandonment, CTon when he hung powcriess 
and expiring on the cross, came from the heart of 
a thief: so his great doctrine of the supremacy o 
man lo institutions, or of the supreme worth of the 
soul, boing formally denied by the church, finds 
practical succor and vindication only with those 
whom the church theoretically despises and ex- 
oludoA, tumelr, merely secular men, mere men of 
the world, in some cases men of business, in others 
mAti of pleasure, bat in both cases alike men who 
Aftd Uui principle or end of tbeir actioin witlnn 
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!, and hold nature and society responsibU 




themseh 
to them 

Let no one misunderstand me. I surely would 
be very sorry to say that either the man of buai- 
or the man of pleasure has any pretension to 
"bo considered the complete man, the man of des- 
tiny. I merely aay that now while the technical 
ohorcb is faithless to the spirit of its founder and 
barters its celestial birthright away for a mess of 
pottage, for the patronage of governments, that 
spirit is not yet wholly extinct in the earth, but 
finds a certain shelter, a certain hospitahty among 
the Gentiles, or in the man of purely secnlar aims, 
in the man who strives to realize the highest pos- 
sibie enjoyment of the preseut life. And then I 
further say that this man is nowhere visible at 
present in his integrity or unity, but is seen oi 
in a divided form, here a portion of him in tlii 
man of business, or the man who seeks to attain a 
complete emancipation from nature and society; 
and there a portion of him in the man of pleasure, 
the man who seeks to reap the highest satisfactions 
■which nature and society are yet empowered to 
yield him. The mere man of business presents a 
very harsh and unhandsome aspect to his fellowa, 
because the wholly chaotic or unorganized nature 
of our public and private interests, throws him in 
feet exclusively upon the obedience of the intel- 
lect, and renders him a mere slave to prudence. So 
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also tbe man of pleasure pivseiita an eqaally 

tad often disgusting picture, because i 

social disabiliUea [Hrow him apoD tfae c 

bia paasiiwa merely, anil render him the puppet <tf 

erery casual impulse. 

Bat with a]l this in&rmitj apon them, toad I am 
Bnrc no one has a more lively senaibilrtr to it than I 
haw, ibese men do yet cany the world fbrwud, 
fur as I Kkid bcfure they stand iu an attitude of 
conunand towards natore and society, and seem to 
•xpcct the obc:dience of these powers. They do 
in some sort represent the true humanity, repre- 
aenl the !ord!y position with respect to these powers 
of tbe true man when he cornea, and hence we can- 
not hut respect them, and ratify in some degree the 
popular euperstitioa which regards success as the 
test of merit. 

Now, as I conceive, the coming church, tbe com- 
Id^ divias liie, will Snd iU readiest acceptance 
with this order of men, and will reconcile their 
present antagonism by destroying the excess 
wh ich pertains to either when viewed by himself 
( ^^or the church of the future, as I under* 
i tlw scriptures and the tendencies of history, 
J» church which shall bring down God's life to 
enrth, and fill the present scene with the tokens of 
the divine power. It is destined to introduce a 
universal righteousness, to turn the entire earth 
into a temple of Deity. But how shall it do this 
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unless seieuce give it resources for conquering the 
natural mind, which the old church did not pos- 
sess ? What prevented the old or ritual church 
from being a final one? Why is ritual Christian- 
ity infallibly bound to be swallowed up of spiritual 
Christianity ? 

It is because the old church, or ritual Christianity 
is destitute of any scientific basis, because it de- 
rives no support from the nature of man so to 
speak, but only from convention or authority. 
The dogmas of the church have no power beyond 
the confines of the church itself, because they pro- 
ceed upon a denial of the natural life, the natural 
Bentiraenla, and therefore provoke the hostility of 
the natural mind. It is the amply justified con- 
clusion from all the missionary labor of the world 
that you cannot spread dogmatic or literal Chris- 
tianity among heathen nations, because it is always 
found to violate their sentiment of justice, or their 
ideas of right and wrong. The missionaries, when 
they speak of an innocent man's death being 
accepted by God in full satisfaction of the penalty 
due to the sins of the world, always provoke the 
contempt of the heathen. They think the Chris- 
tian's God not so good as their own deities who 
invariably treat the innocent as innocent, and the 
guilty as guilty. Red Jacket, who figured exten- 
sively on the frontiers of this State during the last 
var with Great Britun, and who was a man of 
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tf murder, trvd bj- the farte Jadge Speaeer, ke 
exociBed die Jodgp'E logieal tumm't^ isnna^j faT 
psaUi^ bone the mcwmBfeiicT of hii eoadnct 
wttii bis a«ed, in eondenBiiig lias poor crimiBal 
to tbe g^Qovi^ and jet wonbippbig » Ihaqr «bo«e 
lOeC nrdstioo of binself Jxy in makuur tbe imic^- 
eort SHfl^, and lettiag tbe goilty go scot tne. 

Bat fiome one nuf ear wby did not tlie leuned 
Justice bloDt thU tomahavk cribcism, by at once 
alleglDg ibat tlii^ view of the Cbristiaii atooenusit 
was not omnmol among Chhstiaas, that it in iact 
was onlj one of the nomerom philosopbies of the 
goapel, without being the exact gospel itseiC, which 
exact g09{>el was that Jesas of Nazareth, crucified 
sad risen again iJiDm death, was God's true Christ 
or prophet. Surely, says the inqoirer, a reply like 
tbii^ while it would have strictly accorded with 
tbe truth, would also have effectnally met Bed 
Jacket's charge. 

b Undoubtedly it would. I think such a reply 
would have effectually silenced Red Jacket's criti- 
cinn. Hut would it at all have weakened Bed 
Jacket'i objections to Chrifitiaaity con^dered as an 
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absolute religion? Assuredly not, because Red 
Jacket, and by ReilJacket I mean the unprejudiced 
natural understanding everywhere, infallibly seeks 
a theory of thq gospel, infallibly aska why this 
same Jesus is alone to be regarded as God's true 
prophet ? I say the understanding infallibly asks 
this, because it is the understanding, and conversant 
with the reason of things, or the ratio which one 
thing bears to another. When therefore you allege 
a certain exclusive relation between Jesus and the 
universal Father— a relation which docs nut repre- 
sent, but excludes universal man — the understand- 
ing al once seeks to penetrate the law, or ratio, of 
the relation, and if it be balked, it unhesitatingly 
pronounces the allegation iiTational, that is incredi- 
ble. If you allege the orthodox theory of the 
relation, it explodes that instantly as we have seen, 
on the ground of its imraorality: if you allege the 
Unitarian theory, it explodes that just as rapidly, 
by shewing that this theory vacates the prime fea- 
ture of singularity which characterizes the scrip- 
tural account of Christ's relation to Deity, and 
therefore refutes itself. And if finally you allege 
a purely arbitrary arrangement or appointment on 
the part of God, it at once ceases to hear you, be- 
cause the understanding identifies God with the 
highest reason, or rationality, and denies him all 
arbitrary or capricious action. 

YoQ cannot satisfy the want of the natural on- 
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9 yon cuukol sbeir an; reason 
t of thiop ^^7 °'>' peraoD, whj one 
I ItMYV > netfer tdatioo to Deity than 
aBJ otliw maa, e^iedallr why He sboaid hare a 
MabTCTrdabon than ail other men pot together. 
If the Deity be a nmveisal cv iaSoitc power, the 
■ndeistaztding is oaanpitltdj destroretl br the at- 
tempt to finite him, or to pnsent him in fixed or 
exclBsin tdatjoa with one form of existence. If 
the Dtitf be a mxircisal or infinite life, the nnder- 
ataafeigmeio rabl j danands that He be equally 
neartoercrrfiHrnof existesoe,andbeat the same 
time ntteriy tmcompromised by any. Hen(» the 

Pdiareh cannot sali^ the natonl mind, the natoi^ 
onderstaoding, nntil it gires over the personal glo- 
nficatkm of Jesns Oinst, and devotes itself only 
to his ^ihtoal glofidcation, or what is the eame 
thing, to the worship of that humanitaiy- spiiit 
wliidi indeed dvdt in him most richly, bat which 
beiog impersonal, refoses to be identified with any 
person whatever. 

This WJB the science which the old church lacked, 
the BCMDee of haman unity. And it was this lack 
which has made it impotent to the conqaest of the 

Lkoman mind. When pressed with the difficult 
1^ conceiving an exclosive relation between the 
infinite creator and a finite person, it coald not say 
that this relation was merely symbolic or repre- 
nntatiTe, becaose science had not yet empowered 
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it to discern that Iiumanitary substance of ivhicli 
sucli a symbol could be predicated. Science had 
not yet afftrmed the distinctive genius of humanity, 
bad not recognized its essential supremacy to na- 
ture. Hence the old church instead of looking 
upon the gospel as designed to glorify that dis- 
tinctively Luraan and highest aspect of our life 
which Christ represented, and to which he held its 
natural and social interests in ]'igid abeyance, re- 
gards it as a niere tribute to the personal wortli of 
Jesus, as a mere argument of his private conse* 
quence. 

The church of the future, the spiritual church, 
possesses this science, the science of human unity, 
the science of man, and consequently it will no 
longer affront and revolt the human understani 
For science has at last brilliantly solved the 
biem of human destiny, and demonstrated 
thousand superb and palpable forms the truth of 
immemorial prophecies, tbat that destiny involves 
the complete subjugation of nature. In other 
words science has made this generalization, that 
humanity is an active force, is a living power, and 
hence disclaims any merely passive or finite char- 
acteristics. Accurate observations of man shew 
us that the merely physical or natural attributes of 
humanity, and also its merely moral attributes, do 
not include man, do not exhaust bim. It is seen 
that there is a force in him superior to his natural 
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force, and superior to liis moral force, wliich ex- 
hibits itself in controlling these lower forces, op 
makiDg them completely subservient to itseIC 
And inasmuch as science discovers this force only 
in man, as it perceives no traces of it in the mine- 
ral, vegetable or animal formsof existence, it makes 
no hesitation in declariug it to be exclusively hu- 
man, or proclaiming it as the distinctive mark of 
humanity. Seienee names this force selfiiood, pro- 
prium, individuaUty, genius, inspiration, or what 
not, so long as it is seen to constitute the pcculium 
of man, to constitute his true subjectivity, and so 
ally him with God or the infinite. 

The private or personal life of man is passive, 
consisting in his physical and moral relations, in 
his sympathies with outlying nature and his fellow- 
man. This is the field of the linite consciousness, 
and the sphere of our finite enjoyment, the sphere 
of "our happiness. Wben all my relations to nature 
and my fellow-man are harmonic, then I am happy. 
No bird of the air, no beast of the field, no flower 
of the garden, is so brimful of enjoyment as I am 
then, because none of these are capable of suoli 
varied relations as I am, nor conseciuently capable 
of such varied happiness. 

But happiness is not my chief want, is by no 
means my profoundest thirst. Much as 1 prize 
happiness, I prize righteousness infinitely more. 
Much as I prize harmonic relations with the finite, 
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or with nature and society, I prize much more 
harmonic reiations with Deity or the iuBoite. I 
■ may experience very agreeable relations with 
nature and society, so that my cup shall overiJow 
with happiness, but wo be unto me if this be all 
my possession. For what shall hinder the dismal- 
eat foreboding of reverse, even under the happiest 
outward condiliona ? My relations Vith nature 
and my fellow-man are intrinsically fickle, varia- 
ble, perisliable, and just in proportion therefore as 
I priiie their exquisite sweetness, am I liable to 
be invaded by this horrid dread of change. "What 
I want is, to be above these apprehensions, to feel 
secure of this Paradise, to feel my right in short 
to vnUmikcl enjoyment. In one word, in order to 
make even my happiness secure or perfect, I want 
rightcousneaa, or such an inward repose, such a 
complete mastery of the entire field of the inwiu'd 
and iufmitc, as shall lift me above all fear of casu- 
alty, or change, as ahali make all change in fact 
shnply and surely propitious. 

How then shall I attain to this inward repose, 
to this conscious harmony with the infinite, to 
tliis irrefragable righteousness? By the diligent 
oaltivatiou of my natural and social affections? 
Assuredly not. My righteousness comes in no 
such way. For it is simply my interest to culti- 
vate the most agreeable relations with nature. 
And it is simply my duty to cultivate the most 
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agreeable or harmonic relations with my fellow- 
man. 1 ahoald be a fool if I did not do what 
my interest dictates. I should be a knave if I 
did not do what mj duty prompts. And does 
naifs righteousness consist simply in not being a 
fool, in not being a knave? Have I no ideal 
beyond my vindication from folly and. knavery? 
Has the infinite God no higher righteousness, uo 
more positive glory, to bestow upon me than 
this, that I always act as interest and duty 
bind me to act? What a shabby conception of 
the divine power, of the divine righteousness, do 
I exhibit when I conceive of it as consisting in 
the making me morally righteous merely, or 
righteous only through the denial of evil ! 

Ono! God is infinitely greater than this. I' 
am really ashamed to plume myself upon a suc- 
cessful obedience either to interest or duty. I 
am really ashamed to feel my aijpirations satis- 
fied in doing what it would be sheerly idiotic 
and discreditable for me not to do. I am ashamed 
to think of God as incapable of doing any thing 
more for me, than to keep me from stealing, from 
committing adultery, and niui-der. If such be the 
case, if the end of my creation be the manifesta- 
tion of the divine glory in the perpetual oppro- 
brium of my nature, then I am sorry that I ever 
was created, sorry that I should ever know the 
divine glory to have ao shallow a hosts, as to con- 
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sist simply in overcoming its own creature. But 
the whole idea ia abhorrent. It is the mere mncl 
of sensualitj. There is no foundation for it in the 
nature of God or man. I loathe, as I said before, 
that justification of myself which stands in my moral 
purity, in my purity from indecency and villany 
and which consequently leaves my less fortunate 
fellow-man out. This is an entirely outside and 
derivative purity, which no way satisfies the 
cravings of my inner man, which no way appeases 
the really infinite hunger of my spirit. I want an 
inward purity, a purity which stands in no rela- 
tions of difference I am under to man or the finite, 
but in those of unity I am under to God, or the 
influtte. I want a positive or infinite righteousness, 
one which shall utterly exhaust the aiititheaia or 
antagonism, between me and others, and give me 
instead the broadest unity with all forms of exist- 
ence. I want no personal righteousness, no 
righteousness which stands in my difference to the 
publican and sinner, but_ one which shall utterly 
obliterate by its overpowering splendor all those 
petty differences among men, and recreate them 
a&esh in the lineaments of its own absorbing 
unity. In short I want the righteousness of God 
himself, not the filthy righteousneaa which flows 
from the fulfilment of any law whatever, physical 
or moral, but the perfect righteousness which 
springs from the faith of the Divine Humanity, or 
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the absolute unity of the divioe and huuuta na- 
ttires. 

Now this righteousness, this justificatioa comes 
about in no mystical way. It is in the intensest 
degree a rational process. That is to saj, it cornea 
about only in the way of believing truth. It la a 
justification by failh exclusively, and not by any 
sensuous or mechanical process. It is eimply a 
belief of the truth concerning the divine Iluman- 
ity, a humanity so genial and intense as to consti- 
tute God henceforth the total life of His creatures, 
and consequently to rob the creature of all lower 
and lesser dependence. 

But how does the truth come about? How is it 
brought home to our understandings? By the 
progress of science. When science is as yet in its 
infancy, or perhaps ^till unborn, then as nature 
aj>parently dominates man at her pleasure, we 
neOossarily distrust the power above nature. Wo 
distrust the gods. As nature afflicts us in ten 
thousand ways, which our scientific resources are 
as yet inadequate to remedy, we of necessity look 
upon the secret powers of nature as inimical to us, 
and dread nothing so much as to be confronted 
with the gods. But aa science advances in the 
revelation of human power, as it shews nature to 
be instead of a tyrant, a rayriad-eyed and myriad- 
armed servant to us, we lay aside this distrust, and 
look upon her secret forces as charmingly friendly 
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to US, 83 intending in iact our consummate bene- 
diction. And as this testimony of science becomes 
ever more explicit — as it finally proves nature to 
be merely the appanage and shadow of man, to be 
actually nothing more than the contents and bag- 
gage, so to speak, of his senses — we at last grow 
convinced that a complete harmony or unity exists 
between the power from which nature springs, and 

to which it tends, a complete harmony or 
between God and man. In short we grow 
convinced of God's Jnimamfi/, become convinced 
that God is essentially human, that be is essential 
man, and consequently learn at once to claim him 
as the very centre of our righteousness, as the very 
source of our strength. 

While we were under the dominion of the car^ 
nal or natural understanding, God was our weat- 
nes3 and our destruction. Religion— ritual religion 
— is the disease of the carnal or uninstructcd mind. 
It is the confession which the immature man makes 
of his immaturity, of his subjection to nature, of 
the disproportion which still exists between his 
essential and his phenomenal selfhood, or between 
humanity and his own private interests. His in- 
stincts or his ideas assert perfection, assert infini- 
tude : but his experience, bis senses, report only 
imperfection, only finiteness or limitation. Having 
thus no sensible basis or anchorage for these ideas 
of infinitude, he refers them away from humanity, 
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away from himself to some being utterly diatiDct 
from and antagonistic to himself, whom conse- 
quently he acknowledges or worships with every 
lavish form of pomp, with incense, with pictures, 
with music, with architecture. 

It is only in contrast with this huge and ove^ 
powering natural Deity, who absorbs in himself 
all perfection, that we shrivel away into all mean- 
ness and unrighteousness. We no doubt cloak 
our real sentiments towards him, nailer a profuse 
outward devotion and sycophancy ; but hatred of 
the iutensest sort reigns in our hearts. The car- 
nal, natural, or unscientific mind cannot be any 
thing else than enmity to God. As long as God 
purports to be an outside person, having interests 
antagonistic to mine, creating me only to obey his 
pleasure, creating me only to be his slave iu every- 
thing but the name, I must necessarily hate him. 
It cannot be otherwise. The life of the true God 
witliin me bumswitb incessant hatred towards this 
monstrous and stifling projection of my own igno- 
ranc& 

It is science accordingly which establishes the 
truth of the divine humanity. And it is the belief of 
this truth alone which gives us righteousness, which 
delivers us from the damning apprehension we are 
under of a power superior to us, and at the same 
time essentially unsympathetic or hostile. "Whila 
I believe myself the creature of such a power, 
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while I believe that an inveterate disproportion 
exists between my essential and phenomenal self- 
hood, I cannot feel repose of soul, I feel myself 
always in an enemy's country, and liable at any 
moment to find ray vital supplies cut off. But 
when I become rationally persuaded that no suclu 
disproportion exists, that he whom we have hithei;^ 
to called God is very and essential man, incapablff^ 
of designing any but the most humane counsels, 
anything but the intensest aggrandizement of uni- 
versal man, I am reHcved from this superstitious 
dread, and at once claim from nature an nndcvi- 
ating allegiance. My righteousness shines forth oa 
the noon-day. I feel justified now at the verfti 
centre of my being, not by any miserable and meaH 
cenary conformity to outward law, giving ma^| 
delusive distinction from other men, but by tM 
simple faith in God's humanity, giving me an iufl^ 
nite horror of being distinguished above the vilesM 
thing that still bears the name of man. ,^1 

I repeat then that this righteousness — this lifM^f 
of God in man, involves no kocus-pociis, no spirl^H 
Tial jugglery, by which I become possessed of iifl 
and you do sot. It is the mortal enemy o£ sectJifl 
nanism or fanaticism. It utterly derides evern 
sensible token of the divine presence, in affirming^ 
His omnipresence. Thus it completely explodes 
the pretensions of a visible church, or a church 
irhioh does not embrace entire humanity. It turns 
11 
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the Pope into a mere fo^U, capable only of ob- 
atructingthe progress which he no longer promotes. 
And it disqualilies Episcopacy and Preabyteiy 
even more effectually. As Jcsua represented fts 
coming, it will allow of no outward indication, no 
flaying Lo ! it is here, or Lo 1 it is there. It is 
atterly indifferent, he said, to prescription, as irre- 
sponsible to previous expectation as the lightning 
-which flashes at one moment on the one side of 
heaven, and the nest on the other. We achieve 
it only in one way, not by making much of our 
moral differences from other men, but by sinking 
all regard for such differences, by sinking all pri- 
vate designs upon Deity, and identifying our hopes 
with humanity, with the great life which bears us 
npon her bosom, and feeds us with the milk of her 
unitary and eternal destiny. The source of our 
joy is not a private truth or persuasion, available 
to your spiritual Stylites, intent only upon his own 
impudent aggrandizement: it is a public truth 
borne in upon us from all the winds of heaven, by 
all the argosies of science, returning from the 
exploration of nature full-freighted with her mas- 
sive contributions to human good. We realize it 
from the noiseless march of history, from the 
incessant progress man is making towards the com- 
plete subjugation of the earth he inhabits. For 
every day's enterprise shows ns that nature is n 
storehouse of unlimited benefaction to man. Wo 
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find that science makes no advance but in the 
ceaseless direction of human welfare, in the cease- 
less vindication of man's essential dignity : we find 
that the things which we have all along called evil 
and noxious, have at bottom a heart of the tender- 
est love to man, and exist only for the purpose of 
developing the otherwise inconceivable resources 
of his divine and omnipotent genius. 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 



The comparative worth of natural and revealed 
religion has long furnished a theme of contention 
to theology and pliiloaopliy. The natural theolo- 
gian contends that we know God'a character sufE- 
ciently by the light of nature, to uniiei-stand our 
duties towards llitn : and that any additional 
revelation can only prove confirmatory of this one. 
The advocate of revealed religion, on the other 
hand, maintains that nature does not convey a 
clear intimation of the divine character, nor con- 
sequently of our relations to it ; and that some 
additional light therefore is needed to instruct us 
at once in our duties and destiny. The contro- 
versy has hitherto proved barren of any positive 
results. The result indeed has been a drawn bat- 
tle^ neither party feeling itself beaten in the 
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encounter, nor yet venturing to claim a conquest 
of the other's position. 

I presume the reason of this impotent conclusion 
is, that each parly secretly feels that he cannot do 
without the other, that tlie other in fact maintains 
a truth which fnrniKhea a necessary complement 
to his own. Thus the advocate of revealed religion 
feels, that the idea of God, or a power superior to 
nature, which all the harmonies of nature testify, is 
a needful hasis for the conception of the Lord, or 
that union of the divine and the human, which he 
himself maintains. And the advocate of natural 
religion on his part secretly feels, that if there be 
s God as he contends, or a power superior to 
nature, then we have a strong n priori reason for 
supposing his truest manifestation to take place in 
man. 

Whatever may he the case with these old con- 
tdrovertists, we have no further concern with them 
to-night, than to take the controversy which thoy 
have left unsettled out of their hands, and by 
applying to it the lights of a more advanced know- 
led^, ascertain whether it is not capable of a satis- 
factory reconciliation. Natural religion, it appears 
to me, is based upon an undeniable fact, that is to 
any upon a veracious dictate of nature. Revealed 
religion it appears to me is equally based upon a 
Eiet, that is upon a veracious dictate of man's spirit. 
The fact upon which natural religion proceeds 
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fixjin which it derives all its validity, is a dictal 
of our natural experience. The fact upon vhii 
revealed religion proceeds, or from which it 
rivea all its validity, is a dictate of our spiritual 
experience. Let us then inquire 1. whether there 
be any essential antagonism between these funda- 
mental facts, and if not, 2, how it is that the two 
doctrines which severally confess their paternity, 
should yet have found theniselves arrayed in such 
mutually hostile relations. 

The dictate of nature, upon which natural re- 
ligion is founded, is, that there is a being superior 
to nature, and having control of its issues. The 
dictate of man's spiritual experience, upon which 
revealed religion proceeds, is that this being is 
man. In other words, nature confesses the being 
of God: while man pronounces the mode of 
being exclusively human. Thus there is really 
discrepancy between the facts, but rather an agree- 
ment, the agreement of more and less, of high and 
low, of foundation and superstructure. You would 
not say of two travellers leaving Jersey City in 
the same train of cars, one of whom intended going 
to Trenton, the other to Philadelphia, that they 
travelled in different directions. You would say 
that their direction was the same, but their desti- 
nation different, and that the remoter destination 
involved the nearer. So you would say of the two 
facts in question, the fact of our natural 
11* 
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and the &ct of our spiritual experience, that tliey 
bolii tend the same way, only one goes further 
than the other, and in so doing really InToIres the 
o^ier. Our natural experience, as it were, stops at 
Treuton, or contents itself with affirming that God 
is. Oar spiritual experience poshes past Trenton 
onwards to Philadelphia : that is to say, it affirms 
not merely that God Is, but that He is Man. 

Such 13 a fair discrimination of the tacts in ques- 
tion. Nature does everywhere confess a power 
saperiorto herself, while yet she steadfastly refrains 
from the attempt to syllable its name, or declare 
iU nature. And the spirit of man throughout all 
time and space, has really clothed this power with 
exclusively human qualities, (Qualities very often it 
is true of a debased or imper&ct human type, yet 
none the less oongraoos on that account with the 
instincts of the nndiacipliued and savage votary. 

Whence then arises the conflict we witness 
between what is called natural religion, ami what 
Is called revealed religion? If nature as we have 
seen euggest nothing more than the existence of a 
powtf superior to herself, and man merely clothe 
this power with such attributes of humanity as are 
most familiar to himself, what ground do the facta 
afford for that excessive mutual jealousy which 
distinguishes the partisans of the two religions? 
Clearly none at alL Clearly the cause of our en- 
renomed religious differences is not absolute, is 




not intrinsic to the merits of the case, but is to 
sought exclusively in the immaturity of science. 
What is wanted perfectly to reconcile nature and 
spirit, or naturnl and revealed religion, is that 
scientific conception of humanity which is n( 
dawning. To the absence of this conception 
other words, is owing all that tideous religions 
warfare which has hitherto mai'ked human hiatory. 

My precise object in this evening's Lecture ia to 
submit this position to your judgment. I design 
to shew you by a brief retrospect of human his- 
tory that to the mind of science there is not only 
no discord, but in truth a plenary accord between 
nature and spirit, and that hence a perfect religion, 
or what is the same thing a religion adapted to the 
Bcientific intellect, completely reconciles the natu- 
ral dogmaof the divine existence, with the revealed 
or spiritual dogma of his existence only witl 
human conditions. Such is my purpose broat 
stated. But in order to do it justice, we shall 
obliged incidentally to discuss the genesis of t1 
related ideas, or ascertain precisely how it is 
man's natural experience be-gets the eonceptioQ 
God, or a power superior to nature, and how his 
spiritual experience begets the conception of the 
Lord, or the divine natural humanity. 

Of course I cannot adequately treat so large 
theme within the limits of a popular lecture. 
deed I must be content barely to hint what I coni 
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comes that noise ? What malces it ?" The sudden 
cliange, the contrast of the noise with the previous 
eileiice, forces upon his mind the conception of 
power with irresistible sway. What makes the 
liouae before so silent now so noisy ? What makes 
the day before so bright and smiling give place 
now to the sombre night ? These things do not 
take place of themselves. The house would always 
have remained silent, if left to itself alone, and 
the day if left to itself alone would always remain 
bright and smiling. 

Change then, or the perpetual variety of natural 
phenomeoa, is what first suggests to the mind the 
conception of supernatural power. In other words 
it is the intrinsic Sniteness or limitation of natural 
things, which forces upon us the conception of a 
power superior to nature. Were nature a mono- 
tone, did it proceed without any variety, without 
the sharp contrast or opposition of light and dark- 
ness, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, we should 
remain utterly destitute of any such conception, 
because its essential elements would be wanting. 
For the conception of power is strictly contingent 
upon the experience of contrast or oppugnancy in 
nature. Our natural experience must undergo a 
sudden breach of continuity ; then the eager imagi- 
nation leaps forth to fill up this breach by the con- 
ception of power. 

The personifying of this power, or the concep- 
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tioa of it as a living will, is a later suggestion, and 
depends upon a perception of the order or unity 
■whicli embeds all this natural variety. It has not 
been sufficiently noticed by philosophers, indeed I 
am not aware that it has been at all noticed by 
them, that our conception of creative power is not 
suggested to us by the perception of cause alone, or 
effect alone, hxil solely by tJie perception of tJieirindi&so- 
Ivble correlation. Cause and effect denote logical op- 
posites to us, things which to our understanding are 
invariably opposed, as day and night, heat and cold, 
etc; and whose opposition therefore, because it 
negatives to that understanding the cmuxption of 
eillter as tlte pi-odiict of the otlter, forces upon it the 
conception of a power distinct from either as essen- 
tial to the existence of both. Let me make this 
proposition perfectly plain. 

It is a well-known law of our intelligence, that 
our perception of any thing or any event involves 
some previous and logically opposite perception. 
Unless wo have had this previous and logically 
opposite perception we shall not have the present 
one. Thus our perception of light depends upon 
our previous perception of darkness; our percep- 
tion of order upon a previous perception of confu- 
sion ; our perception of beauty upon a previous 
perception of deformity. Had we never known 
darkness, disorder and deformity, we should not 
have been able to discriminate or appreciate light, 
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order, aad beauty when tliey came before us. They 
arise to our perception only in association with 
somothing else which defines their true character 
for us, and gives them a place in our ncquaintance. 
"We now aee them to be genuine pheiioTnena or 
manifestations. They are not ultininte facta to our 
perception, but mediate. They refer our vision to 
something beyond themselves. They have no 
ne<;es3ary existence to our intelligence. They exist 
exclusively by virtue of some previous thing per- 
mitting them to exist. It is only in coiitra.st or 
opposition to these other things that they appear 
to us. Their existence is purely relative. Hence 
Vftteim them phenomena, mauifestations, products, 
fct-fiHWesa the fact of their uniform reference of 

.ves to something invisible behind thi 
and to distinguish thera from pure being, that 
say, being which is absolute, and docs not ai 
therefore of any previous or opposite conception, 
The fact that our perception of it invariably de- 
pends upon our previous perception of some other 
and opposite thing, inevitably stamps the thing 
perceived with a dependent character, as a thing 
not self- existent, not self-asserted. The uniformity 
of the law of our perceptions ensures that we shall 
regard the things perceived as dependent upon 
something external to themselves. To our percep- 
tion they have a beginnirig : that is our perception 
records a time when they were not, when they 
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had not begun to be. And consequently without 
any misgiving, by an irresistible instinct in fact, 
we transfer the testimony of our perceptions to the 
abstract things thomaelves, and set them down as 
genuine phenomena or products. Without break- 
ing up and moulding anew the very foundations 
of our intelligeuce, we cannot deem them any- 
thing else. 

This law of our finite knowledge is covered by 
the t«rm caiisality, or the relation of cause and 
ef^ct. We call the first perception in any related 
phenomena the cause of the second: and the 
second perception the effect of the first Or we 
may vary the phraseology and call the first ele- 
ment the ankcederit, and the second the segtiettt. 
The terms have a strictly equivalent force. Cause 
and antecedent express the state in which the second 
perception begins ; effect and seqttent express the 
state in which the first perception ends. The op- 
posing terms express a relation between two given 
phenomena — a relation so inseparable to our per- 
ception from their very nature, that we cannot; 
conceive of either of them apart from it. Thus 
we call fire the cause of combustion, and eorabus- 
tion the ejfect of fire. There is to our perception 
such n fixed relation between fire and combustion, 
that we cannot acknowledge the one without an 
implied acknowledgment of the other. The com- 
bustion which wc SCO must have its beginning in 
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fire. TLe fire whicli we see must have its 
in eombusliou. Otlierwise fire is no longer fire, 
nor combustion any longer combustion. I do not 
know the etymological import of the word cause. 
But its obvious Ibree in common use is that of 
beginning; while that of its correlative effect is 
that of ending. The one indicates the beginning 
of our perception of any given phenomenon : the 
other the end. The terms express no substantive 
reality, but describe merely relative or phenomenal 
existence. 

Such is the difl'erence which exists to our per- 
ception between pure and merely plienomeuul 
being : and it is the chaam between the two which 
we seek to fill up by the conception of jwwjw 
producing the latter. When we have got 
existence of the phenomenon ascertained, when 
are sure that it does not exist by itself, but is onlj 
n manifestation of something else, we instinctiv 
ask, what is it a plienomenon of? What is this 
manifestation, a manifestation of? Certainly not 
of the thing out of which we have seen it grow, 
or by means of which it stands revealed to our 
perceptions ; for by the very necessity of the case 
it is the direct opposite of that thing. The thing 
by means of which the phenomenon arises to our 
perception, is directly negative of the phenomenon. 
What the latter afOrms, the former denies. The 
one says light, the other darkness: one says ' 
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the other cold : one order, the other confuaion : one 
parent, the other child. Consequently the pheno- 
menon at once suggests to na the idea of power, 
as easentia! to have overcome the opposition oftered 
to its production by that precedent thing, or state, 
out of which wc have seen it grow. 

Thus the term Power expresses our conception 
of the connection between opposing phenomena. 
It takes power to bind these oppositea together. 
We ace opposite phenomena' existing to our per- 
ception only by one another's opposition, and we 
yearn to find the explanation of this tie. The 
phenomena explain each other very wel!. That is 
to say, each pronounces the other the exact oppo- 
site of itself. But they do not explain the origin 
of this identical fact of their opposition. In them- 
selves they are in direct hostility, reciprocally 
negative of each othor. Having by their iiisepa- 
nble alliance to our perceptions both affirmed that 
they are more jihonomena or products, they now 
by their unchangcahlo opposition allirm that nei- 
ther is the product of the other, nor of itself. 

It is the perpetual bipolarity then of nature, the 
perpetual balance of good and evil, pleasure and 
pjun, light and darkness, which the visible uni- 
verse exhibits, that forces upon us the conception 
of power distinct from these opposing phenomena 
themselves, and essential to their production. The 
inference is inevitable. We cannot witness this 
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perfectly balanced antagonism of nature, withoad 
the conception of power enforcing it. And pow^^ 
manifesting itself in the production of opposing 
phenomena, supposes the control of an intelligent 
will, which constitutes our idea of personality. 

Accordingly the infant mind, whether of the 
race or the individual, is prone to superstition, and 
explains every novel experience, especially every 
signally favorable or calamitous occurrence, by the 
direct intervention of a living will. Thus we find 
the earliest intellect of the race deluged and actu- 
ally submerged by the idea of personal Deitjf. 
The light and the darkness, the heat and the cold, 
the atorm and the calm, disease and health, abun- 
dance and blight, every thing whatever within the 
range of human observation, betokens the action 
of some dread person lying behind nature, nat 
playing upon her what pleasant or what doleft 
tunes he will. The earth is now the visible abode 
of the gods. Every bill and grove has its altar, 
every fountain and tree, every river and every 
mountain boasts a resident divinity. There are 
gods of the nation and gods of the family, gods of 
the sea, gods of the land, and gods of the air, 
goda greater and gods lesser, male and female, of 
all forms of power, and of every degree of wiKul- 
ness. In fact there is but one power in earth or 
heaven, the power of the unknown and mys- 
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terious Godhead, who sports with human destiny, 
and gives no account of his doings. 

In this state of things the human intellect lies 
torpid, and would indeed utterly perish under the 
shade of its own religious efflorescence, were it not 
for the timely inoculation of science. Where per- 
sonal despotism, or mere arbitrary will, is the sole 
answer to every inquiry, the intellect whose office 
it is to grow by the investigation of nature, be- 
comes superseded, becomes drugged and divorced 
from its functions, and consequently dies out. The 
best living type of this intellect — the purely reli- 
gious intellect — is the Mahommedan, whose religion 
is simply naturalistic or material, as is symbolized 
by its reprobation of wine. The will of God 1 
Such is the patent answer to every question with 
the Mahommedan. " The will of God " explains 
the most contradictory things, and solves or at 
least puts asleep the most knotty problems. Hence 
life is stagnant everywhere but in Christendom, 
and the human intellect, instead of pro^-iiig a men- 
struum for the refining of this lawless and terrible 
Deity into the lineameuta of a beautiful and be- 
nignant humanity, becomes palsied by ite own 
spectral ofl'spring, sinks an actual prey to the 
unclean and grisly phantoms its own indolence has 
begotten. The undeveloped intellect, universally, 
leaves God swamped in nature, conceives him only 
as the cause of natural phenomena, or practically 
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denies him any being apart from tlie superintend- 
ence of nature's processes. 

"We have now accomplished one part of our 
task. That is to say, we have seen how the con- 
eeption of a power superior to nature becomes 
nggested by our natural experience. What 
remains for us is to observe bow in the advance- 
ment of our spiritual life this power becomes pro- 
nounced purely human. But it will be strictly 
apposite to this inquiry if we set out by a 
"Why we do not from the beginning name this 
power man, or why we call it God, and separate it 
hy the utmost possible remove from any identifica- 
tion with our inmost being. Nothing we know i 
could be more completely adverse to the reli^oi 
zoind in- ita beginnings than such a step. And j 
if the step have the amplest basis in truth, wh 
prevents it being at once taken? 

It is simply man's scientific inexperience, his i 
inexperience of nature's perfect subjection to him, J 
The reason why he does not recognize the perfeo 
hnmaniiy of the power which nature obeys, is b 
cause he himself is still subject to nature. 
does not name this power man, he dares not iden- I 
tify it with his own essential life, because in so far 1 
as man is yet exhibited in nature, he is completely 1 
dominated by it. Her sun bums him, her winters 
, freeze him, her floods drown him, her pestilence 
Jobs him of strength. He has to snatch hu? daily 
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fc>od from her by artifice, bj actually circumvent- 
ing the bird of the air, the ^h of the sea, and the 
beast of the forest. His life is a complete n-arfare 
■ft-ith nature. How tierefore can be imagine him- 
self her Lord, or suppose for a moment that any 
thing but the sharpest possible hostility exists be- 
tween himself and the power she reveals? 

Thus we perceive that it is man's natural impo- 
tence^ his infirm beginnings in nature, which lead 
him to separate between God and humanity. He 
cannot suppose the life which animates him, to be 
the same with that which controls the course of 
uattire, because the course of natore does not yield 
him the fruit of his desires. His conquest of na- 
ture, his reduction of her to the uses of his life, is 
Dot only unachieved, it is in truth scarcely begun. 
And while this remains the case, he of course can 
never imagine any identity between the life she 
leally serves, and that which she apparently refuses 
to serve. 

But how is it that man ever gets deliverance 
from this mental darkness? How is that being so 
imperfect and impotent by nature, he ever learns 
to conceive of the divine humaniti/, or, what is the 
same thing, to identify God, the power above na- 
ture, with Man, with his owu inmost and indestruc- 
tible being? 

This instruction comes from his spiritual culture 
or his experienoe of a selfhood interior and supe- 
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rior to hig natural one, ■which experience is ioevita- 
hly conditioned upon the uncongenial relations I 
have described, as existing between him and the 
forces of nature. He wants food and clothing ; ho 
ia sick, he is weary, he is exposed to imminent dan- 
gers on every hand, and yet he is ignorant of every 
method of help, both because society which is the 
great instrument of human progress, ia still unde- 
veloped, and because he is not born lilte the ani- 
mals into the science of his life. No animal so 
base but shows a sunnier front than his, and their 
placid pasturage sheds contempt upon hia turbu- 
lent existence. In this state of things — exposed to 
innumerable hardships, and ignorant of the advan- 
tages which flow from organized society or fellow- 
ship — ^he has no resource open to hira but to lift 
his sublime cry of despair to heaven, and cast upon 
the power enthroned above nature, the responsi- 
bility of his deliverance from her toils. 

Such is the germination of man's spiritual expe- 
rience, such the inevitable outbirth of hia religious 
life. lieligion is his inevitable refuge ajain^t the 
oppres^on of nature. It is hia deathless protest 
againat the inadequate recognition, which hia in- 
stincts of infinitude receive at her hands. He has 
in his soul the instinct and prophecy of an unlim- 
ited dominion, yet hia d^fit in nature stamps him 
more helpless than any worm of the dust. He 
does not su.spect tlic trutli, but the truth ia, that 
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he esjov? &om tuuare is foil 
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OMe ■•taiv mesas to obej* him vilh perTect obe- 
£eae^ that she is bockwanl to offer sapererogatorj 
■errice. I&e > well-bred aerruit she nils the 
expic^on of her masters wiD, before patuog fae:^ 
self into the sttilade of obejing it Thns her 
^>paient stiagiiMaB is fiill at bottotn of a geouise 
&Mod8hi{x. Sw nerAj 'mb ber aooes&ory ^len- 
dois for a while, in order that he may rcct^nize a 
hitler aHuuice than bets, io otder that he maj dis- 
cern a ^Kentage of which she herself is all onwor- 
thj, and which none of ber tribes may ever aspire 
to know. For if man had been bom on a lerel 
with n^tore, if be bad been like the aniioal a crea- 
ture cbieflj of instinct, and tberetbre bom into the 
oom[Jete knowledge and complete satisiacdoo of 
all his wants, then of coiuse his beginning would 
hsTe been as perfect as his ending, and he would 
hare had no histon,-, no spiriloal CTolution. In 
that case all those ideas of God and immortality, 
«f goodness and truth, of beauty aod fitness, which 
Btqiport the superstmcture of his present science^ 
and hare always supplied tbe viomenlutn of his 
action, wonld hare been inoperative, and he would 
bare remained forever destitute of spiritoal con- 
sciousness, lie would have gratefully received 
CTery boon at nature's bands without dictation or 
complaint, and having every instinct satisfied like 
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all the other animals, be would also like them have 
grovelled all his days, nor ever conceived, much 
less conaummated, that truly human epic, the sub- 
jugation of death and helL 

The development of the religious instinct, then, 
constitutes the llrst step in man's nilirmation of the 
divine Humanity. Nature so oppresses him, affords 
him so little satisfaction, that he iuslinctively seeks 
help from the power above her, and in so doing 
assumes by implication that this power is more 
iriendly to himself than to her, fceis a livelier sym- 
pathy with humanity than with mere nature. This 
is an immense step, that famous first step which 
involves all the rest. For in fairly giving way to 
the rdigious instinct, or in admitting the sentiment 
that God cares more for me than for my nature, more 
for my inmost and deathless soul than for my out- 
most and perishing body, I do in efl'ect ibouyh 
dimly avouch the humanity of God- At the very 
least I have put humanity between him and nature. 
I said just now that the religious sentiment in 
man was equivalent to the sentiment that God 
cared more for him than for nature, more for his 
inmost and individual soul, than for his natural 
and perishing body. And this is true. Religion 
is never vague, save where it has degenerated into 
mere sentimentality. It is to the last degree prac- 
tical, and full of definite purpose. What a man 
seeks by it is always the conquest of nature. It is 
12 
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the child of straggle and tears. It is bom of sof- 
fering. As I have said before, it woold Dever have 
had d«relopinent in man, if catnre bad perfectly 
satisfied his wants. It is only because he feds 
wants which nature docs not and cannot satisfy, 
that he boIdJj appeals lo the master to compel his 
niggardly servant into obedience. He does not go 
to God, or the power above nature, for the pnrpoee 
of making graceful gentiilGsdons, or confessing 
himself a miserahle sinner in exquisitely modu- 
lated rh^oric. This is the function of the pieudo- 
red^onist who comes apon the stage only after the 
te&l one has departed, when as now religion is no 
longer a life but a lesson, wh^i it has become a 
social ioslitution, an authorized and luxurious pro- 
fession, having its competitive altars, priesthoods; 
ci«eda, fonnolaries, and so forth. 

O no ! religion is a very di^rent business from 
Ihis, at least in its beginnings. Then it is a neces- 
sity, not a tradition. Then it is a life, not a luxury. 
Then it is a thing for use, not for possession. Then 
cmfl 13 no more conscious of it, than he is conscious 
of th« skin on his body, or the blood in his reins. 
For then it is not a social institation, nor conse- 
quently does it confer any social distinction. It is 
only the artless honest outcry of the human soul 
against the oppression of nature. Every instinct 
of the soul denounces this oppression. Every in- 
stinct of the eool affirms the intrinsic servility of 
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naluro. Why ? Becauso the soul has a hig-her 
origin Ihan nature: because it claims an inherent 
divinity whicli nature does not recognize. There- 
fore it is that the soul cannot Bubmit to nature's 
penury. Therefore it is that she cannot be recon- 
ciled except with a pcrfi^ctly orderly condition of 
nature, a condition which shall cleaily legitimate 
her uttermost liberty. In short it is only because 
God is in truth essential Man, and dwells therefore 
in every soul of man as in His sule tabernacle : 
only because a really infinite power vivifies man, 
and constitutes his vital selfhood: that his earliest 
voice is the voice- of prayer, and his earliest effort 
a commencement of the subjugation of nature. 

I look upon the dawn of man's religious life 
then, or the commitment of his personal interests 
to the power above nature, as the very initiament 
of his great destiny, which is the realization of the 
unity of the divine and human natures. His 
spiritual consciousness has now begun, his con- 
sciousness of a life or destiny different from and 
superior to that of his body. This experience can 
never be unlearned. It can only go on to grow 
until it finally culminates in the scientific verity of 
the Divine Humanity. 

Let us now briefly recount our steps. First of 
all we saw that the conception of the divine exis^ 
eoce or power is suggested to us by the variety or 
opposition of n.itural phenomena. Then we saw 
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that man is prevented idenlifjruig this power with 
essential Man, when he first becomes acqnainte^ 
with it, bj the circumstance that the phenomenal 
man, (or he himself and all the men he knows) 
is 8til) subject to nature, and therefore exactly 
opposite or aatagoniatic to the power she obeyB. 
And then finally we saw that the development of 
his spititual or religions life consequent upon this 
experience of nature's oppression, constitutes the 
real germ and pledge of his final acknowledgment 
of the dirine humanity, or of the essential unity 
of God and man. 

And now our final step must be, to trace the 
gradual expansion of this germ into its fullest 
scientific expression. I cannot do this adequately 
I repeat, within the limits of a lecture, nor indeed 
a volome, because that task would involve a clo^ 
detail of the progress of society, or a definite pic- 
ture of the process by which the scientific truth of 
human unity becomes established, and serves as 
a basis for the idea of the spiritual unity of God. 

However, let us do tlic best our limits allow. 
Let lis by closely following the developments of 
the religious instinct in history, seek to shew how 
we gain an ever advancing scientific perception of 
the subserviency of nature to human use, and 
hence become able to avouch the essential human- 
ity of the power from which it proceeds, or by 
which it ia animated. 
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t all know that il is a habit of the infantile 
[Standing, — the understanding which being 

ifllninined bj science, is still controlled by 
senses, or by mere appearances — to finite the divine 
existence, or assign it strictly corporeal limitattous. 
The mind to which science has not yet revealed 
the perfect unity of nature, finds it hard to con- 
ceive of an infinite or unitary being, a being which 
manifests itself under every form of visible exist- 
ence, and is therefore confined or limited to none, 
Hence ivheu it first begins to recognize a super- 
natural existence, or a power above nature, it dis- 
tributes it among various finite forms or person- 
alities, according to the vaiious phases of ita 
manifestation. It asserts polytheism or a multitude 
of gods, one having dominion over this aspect of 
nature, another over that, one producing one phe- 
nomenon and another producing another, till the 
earth becomes a complete Pantheon, every part 
appropriated to the gods, and bristling against hu- 
man usurpation. 

This is the earliest condition of the human intel- 
lect. It marks the very initiament of human 
culture, when the mind is still dominated by the 
senses, and before science has begun to developo 
the subserviency of nature to man. Art is as yet 
unknown save in its rudest beginnings. The in- 
struments of tillage have not been invented, 
-Houses or even garments to protect one from the 
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inclemencj of the skies, are still unconceived. 
Huge fbreata cover the earth peopled with savage 
animals iBiDiicul to human life, and great floods 
separate contiguous land^, forbidding the friend- 
ship of maa nith man. Uudraiaed plains breathe 
forth miasmata which lay the strongest in the dust. 
The wind howls upon the shore, the thunder roars 
along the air, the lightning leaps from tree to tree, 
like a frenzied demon, the rain descends with piti- 
less glee, and man, the unconscious master of all 
this lavish power, stands the while ils helpless 
sport, its ooweiing victim. 

But this condition is transient Man dora not 
call upon God in vain, for God answers him richly. 
How? By a genius equal to every emergency. 
For with man's experience of nature's stubborn- 
ness, is born also his own invention. This is the 
<Hily answer it befits God's goodness to yield, the 
only answer it befits man's destiny to receive. For 
suppose that when man asked help of God in his 
calamity God answered him literally, that is by 
simply changing his circumstances; instead of 
spintaally, that is by giving him wit to overcome 
his circumstances, or subdue them to his will : why 
then in that case God would be shown to be mere 
weakpassiou, mere indulgent ailection, and man 
himself would have turned out a huge slavering 
idiot, the height of whose wisdom would be to cry, 
and the coosuuunation of his felicity to eat ginger- 
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bread, or rather peaches ; for gingerbread is n pro- 
duct of human genius, and supposes a pretty ad- 
vanced subjugation of nature to human use, marks 
acoraparalivelj elevated stage of culture in the race. 
In that case man instead of being the glory of God. 
would have proved His reproach. For so defective 
and mendicant a creature could not fail, of course, 
to imply an extremely pinched and penurioua 
aonrce. Instead of God's enjoying a rest or sab- 
bath in him, He would have found him a per- 
petual worry and toil, demanding au incessant 
watchfulness, and an endless alternation of march 
and countermarch, or of hold-fast and let-go. lu 
short man would have reniMned a mere unbaked 
cake, fitted no doubt, as the children say, for any 
amount of "patting and patting, and rolling and 
rolling, and pricking and pricking," but totally 
incapable of receiving any permanent impress of 
divinity. 

I know very well that this ia the eocleaiastioal 
conception of God's creature. The sects all repre- 
sent man as a mendicant. They represent his 
normal relation to his maker, as that of a beggar 
to liis patron. They represent God as keeping hia 
creature at starvation point, ia order that he may 
make sure of his daily homage and recognition. 
But I presume no one in this audience needs 
expostulation on that head, and I will therefore 
rcflume the thread of my argument by repeating, 
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that inasmuch aa iho true image of God in liu 
manitjr, implies the lordship of man over nature, 
so when man appeals to God for aid against nature, 
God answers him only by giving him a genius 
able to subdue nature. God is blessedly deaf to 
all unmanly auifering, to all such suffering as 
crouches in the chimney corner, and wilt not take 
nrms against nature's invasion. Nature itself 
provides potent opiates for this affliction, in the 
sympathy of partial affcclion, or if need be in tbe 
stillness of the grave. But God aids the manly 
only. Aa the truthful old Swedeuborg phrases it, 
Grod regards only eternal ends in man, and conse- 
quently puts liini beyond the reach of nature's 
oppression, not by deadening his sensibilities, but 
by empowering or intensifying his will, his manli- 
ness, his self-respect, and so compelling nature's 
imbjection. 

Thus, «s I said before, with man's experience of 
nature's stubbornness, is born also his own inven- 
tion. Feeble and unlearned as lie is by nature, lie 
SOOD contrives certain wenpons and shields, before 
which nature's niggardliness and inclemency are 
compelled to bow. He invents clothes, he invents 
houses, he invents bows and arrows and weapons 
of the chase, he secures the services of fire and 
water and wind, and he finally invents the instru- 
of husbandry, and lenrns the art of com- 
' nature to bring forth at his will. 
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All tiiia is wonderful. This makes the gloiy of 
man, that he being by nature more helpless than 
any worm of the dust, jet vindicates his essential 
Eupreraacy by compelling nature ere long into his 
abject vassalage. I am amazed at myself that I 
should ever be blind to the excellence of man, 
that I should ever offer dishonor at the shrine of 
so august a presence as he reveals. When we 
think of what man has done for man, what he 
has done and what he shall yet do, so to speak, 
for Deity, in making this earth an abode wor- 
of his presence, how can we honor him 
igh, or enough deplore the foul and libellous 
r him, by which we once vainly thought 
Itorchflse Hia maker's good-wilL Look at 
man as be is by nature, a mute imploring sav- 
age, ignorant of all arts; and look at him now as 
he is by culture, or by God's indwelling power, 
standing upon a regenerate earth covered with the 
trophies of his own genius. When we look at the 
early earth, covered with a vegetation and anima- 
tion so profuse and rank, as apparently to crowd 
out all possibility of human life, and now look 
upon it cleared of its morasses, stripped of its 
jungle, its wild and useless beasts extirpated, or 
else tamed to the service of man, its bosom broken 
up all over to the rays of the sun, and made a 
seminary of every sweet odor, of every graceful 
.and varied shrub, of every succulent grass, of 
12* 
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emw jwf sad ddidotts frvit : vbea we see it 
ttM i w ed witk a Dct-nck of roadi, sod its de- 
■^rtdaus, mad fire and wsm h*nw£Bed to the 
avnoe of ^*— ** indiHliT, and heaTen's lighlniog 
iaeit li ow gh t dova lo be a doraeetic dmdge : 
■kaaltotvall naeeit aomvdwith villages and 
tans aad citia^ ia vldek enxr throb of erery 
heMl is Hi ia evwy kovx^ and tlie iatercoorae of 
dfcjBlioa aad iatal&eeaoe &te tk sool into nnex- 
aafled Ui^ nf lifia^ wad tmj mrt lends its 
tfhaataeDl^ and faixarf beggaxs 
{iaaboD lo trauceDd its perform- 
: wiien, I skj, we loot at thai sail j ptotore 
tf aqailid povcfir. t£ avage imbedhty, aod tbeo 
M tikis Isler ptdore of growiag refiaemeat, of 
I boaadlen |»«c«^ *t inexluBEtible beasty, and ask 
bow lbs ctMigB caaie aboot, tbe nsdj aad acoord- 
4Mt*as««ri8, *^Sold|jtbroagl)lbegeaia3of DttB." 
Bis m ibe imgie power wkidi bas made tbe earlk 
itka a paradise, iato a realm Gt for tbe iobabitaiMn 
of Qod. O that tbe dav were folij ripe for tbe 
nH^oratioB of that true and Uviitg rel^ion, wbicb 
ia As words of tbe Christ, will make the po&eC 
kiro of God cojoddeot with tbe per&ct lore o£ 
Bian. But this is a digresskm. 

Now the gradoal rise of man abore natare which 
I bava briefir sketched, this gradoal efoaDcipatioQ 
frtMO her thraldom, beeomes rapid 
exaotlj' as binaaa eodctr beoomcs organized. So- 
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instrumentality by which man's supernatural force 
and destiny become demonstrated. Of course it ta 
only society as spiritually or scientifically organized, 
wbicb brings about the highest or divinest results ; 
bnt a thing must first be natural, must first get a 
basis in nature, before it can justify ita spiritual 
promise. Society accordingly, even in ita most 
natural or least scientific form, is full of advantage 
to man. The immense industrial activity engen- 
dered by it, the division of employment rendered 
possible, together with the sense of security to 
property, so far lifts him above the cares of the 
passing day, as to allow him mental expansion, 
and ensure a continuous progress of thought. 

The most decisive result and evidence of mental 
progress in man, is seen in his approaches towards 
monotheism, or the conception of a unitary power 
in nature. To be sure society, being as yet very 
imperfect, prevents this conception being at all 
adequate to the reality. But still it perpetually 
fosters and enlarges the conception, by becoming 
itself enlarged. Thus even in its crudest or most 
limited beginnings, society attests a certain unity 
in man, and so far forth attests a unity in God. It 
is not a universal unity of courae which is attri- 
buted to Him, but at least a nnily coextensive with 
that of society. Suppose the social unity to em- 
brace that of the family only, then to the extent 
of that tie, one God is acknowledged. The deity 
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of beng as hiUaerto a yague demoiiio 
haey ofilj wisk aaXan, is becoming tiamaa- 
iMd In* iadiridaal and bnuiy appropiiation, by 
Ifae aUnbataoB of pesvwal sympailues to him, and 
be^MM dcs^ns tovaids ontaiti leading men. 
He bevooMs ibe God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and takes a peerikr nterest ia ibc nunutest 
eoMvnB of tbor Ustofj, mtil tbc original family 
snfts ialo poverlU tiibe^ aad finallj into a great 
ailina TVs fie if the God of tbe nation, and 
fftariiiHa des^Bs fi>r tbetr advasenoent above all 
As Mliou of tbe «aitb. 

Beaofr y«« pomTC tbal the nMagreccss or Itmi- 
taiio« cf bomas society, fiuUds as yet any very 
afijival Tvcogaitkra of tbe divine unity. Tbe &ct 
tbat Biaa^s syupatluea are s^ sbot np by his social 
fcna^ to tbft MMabeis of his own &mily, his ovra 
tribe, or ai most his own nation, Ibrbids him to as- 
mga any i^ivatcr unity than this to God, forbids 
Una to dtsoem in the power above nature any 
widely humaR traits, any sympathy with man as 
uao, bat only as {^ptian, Jew, or Koman. Ko 
donbt it becomes early though dimly suspected by 
tbe intellect of man, that tbe opposite phenoroeoa 
of nature, light aud darkness, beat and cold, 
pleasura and pain, do equally promote his wel&re 
by equally devdt^Hog tbe resources of his genius; 
and beuoe that tbey both alike attest the divine 
r«};ard for hiu. Bat this ^enenlixttkMi ia devoid 
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of all spirituality — is robbed of all scieatilic value — 
by reason of tlie subject's limited unity with bis 
kind. For he is not yet purely, and above all 
things, man : he is simply Jewish-man, Egyptian- 
man, or Boman-man. Hence his generalization in 
regard to the divine benignity, and consequently 
in regard to the divine unity, halts. It leaves God 
a. merely Jewish, Egyptian, or Eoman heart, instead 
of a broadly human one. Nature truly enough 
reflects the divine regard for man, hut as man is 
not yet odc, as he is divided or partial, so of course 
the divine regard is divided, is partial, is different 
to some men from what it ia to others. In short 
some nations boast of a more powerful divii 
and some a feebler. 

The development of raonotheiam occupies 
whole initial chapter of human history. Its formal^ 
or literal assertion finally culminated in Judaism, 
though its spiritual apprehension appears to have 
been still more remote from that nation than any 
known in history. The Jew certainly had no ex- 
cuse for his blindness. From being one of tho 
most potent nations in history, he had become one 
of the most impotent. From being one of the 
haughtiest, he had become one of the most debased. 
And all this in spite of prophecies and promises of 
the divine favor, which make his annals burn, and 
which even now lend their glowing eloquence to 
dothe the scientiflc hope and expectation of uni* 
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nan. Bdipoas pride, the pride of his 
diatJBCtMw befi[»e God, eeeraed mctaally to 
hm« besoUed bioi. Instead <^ numfdlly reaoaoc- 
iag k pc«teaskKi whiefa had perpetaallj bctrared 
Um, and vhieh had finallj left him a helple^ tic- 
tm Bsder the itoq deqwtiBia of Bome, he hogged 
it the doser as its insaiii^ became jnore ooq^hcq- 
otts: S3 that at priaut erco, while htt place and 
aMion ban kog beca taken an^, and no foothold 
bK bwB afixded him oa the earth for tweotj oea- 
taie^ the voioe of payer still goes ap from hal- 
lavad fip^ and Jeborsh is dailj besought in every 
kad stOl to ranember Zioa, sod make her His 
pmatsed pniae ia all the eatth. 

Bat howcTer ii may have £ued, aod may still 
fu^ with th« Jew fpihtiully, bis national identifi- 
catioa with the principle of monotheism, ensures 
him an histocie impoHance abore all Greek or 
iatiK!:. It made him the pivotal natioD in 
the actual pivot apon vrhicb the spihtoal 
destinies ot' humanity tamed. Had not this truth 
got embodimeat in their polity, no basis would 
have been aflbrded for that peculiar evolution in 
homan afiiura, signalized by Christianitv. Had 
Jesos been bom in a polytheistic nation, among a 
people confessicg various and disoordaat deities^ 
the sharp antagonism which be offered to the na- 
tional hope, the sapeiior sanctity which he claimed 
to himself by inward derivation, or derivstioD 
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from God, over that which was outwardly derii 
or derived from Abraham, oould have found 
dear platform, could have got no decisive expres- 
sion. And consequently the spiritual conception 
of the divine unity — or what is the same thing, the 
present scieutiiic conception of the divine human- 
ity — would have been without a germ in the 
memory of the race. For this conception, accord- 
ing to my understanding, most -sti'ictly affiliates 
itself to that far off Jewish fact, of a young man 
of humble origin, destitute of material resources, 
of outward comeliness even, and of those shining 
personal accomplishments which win the applause 
of the mob, persistently renouncing the aacredest 
hopes of hia nation towards God, and boldly 
asaerting on this very account so intimate an alli- 
ance between God and hia own soul, as ensured 
Lim the empire of the earth, and entitled him to 
the homage of the universal human heart. 

Let me try to justify this conviction of mine as 
to the immense importance of Christ's hiatorical 
poaition, to your understanding. Remember of 
course that I do not aim to assert any vapid per- 
sonal consequence for the Christ, but a purely 
spiritual consequence, attaching only to the su] 
humanitary function he performed. 

Human 
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of any well- developed man, gives us iii miaiature. 
There is nothing ia *he part whicli is not in the 
whole, and if accordingly we wish to achieve a 
comprehensive view of history, we have only to fix 
our attention upon an individual example. 

Now it is very evident to a calm observation, 
that the cud of individual experience, the aim of 
private culture, ia the development in man of a 
certain spiritual force or capacity which enables 
him to assume his own guardianship, and so ex- 
empts him from the control of his father and 
mother. Unlike the animals who are guided by 
instinct, or are born with all the necessary know- 
ledge and appiiratua of their life, man is the subject 
of education. His true selfhood ia not that which 
' meets the eye, and which comes from his father 
and mother; it ia on the conlrary completely 
latent, and depends for its developmeut upon a long 
discipline and experience of lil'e. The develop- 
ment of this selfhood in some sort or other con- 
stitutes his majority, his manhood. The process 
13 of course in most instances, owing to our im- 
perfectly organized fellowship, very poorly accom- 
plished at present. But it is very clear never- 
theless, that the aim of all individual culture, is 
the education or bringing forth from the mere 
earth of the subject's natural condition, this per- 
fect spiritual flower of manhood, that exact self- 
poise, that complete subserviency of his outward 
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self to his inner or rational self, which gives him 
the mastery of his own actions, and so makes 
htm a man among men. In short the grand 
aim of the individual history or growth is spirit- 
ual, not material. It is not to make him a hand- 
some man, nor a stout man. It is not to make 
him the likeness of his father nor his mother, 
nor the image of anything in heaven above, or 
the earth beneath, or the air between. It is simply 
to make him himself, to divorce him from mere 
hereditary biasses and dependences, and put him 
on the feet of his own original and divine man- 
hood. 

As this is the case with the individual destiny, 
BO it is the case accordingly with that of the race. 
The aim of universal human history is also spirit- 
ual not material. The aim is to develope in nni- 
versal man a certain divine force, which shall give 
him the lordship both of nature and society, both 
of his" physical and social circumstances. The 
secret of history from the beginning baa Ijeen, not 
to make man healthy, wealthy, and happy, hut 
rather by health and disease, by wealth and 
poverty, by enjoyment and suffering, to develojie 
in him an infinite genius or ability which shall 
ensure him the amplest obedience of nature, and 
turn society into his unlimited servant and friend. 
e problem of destiny is not to give man the 
aiinion of nature and society, as men mean by- 
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^H giving, bat fa ntoib; Aim teorthy o^ lAe dcntuniiw, by 

^^ endoviiig him first vJtli the cooscioiisness of inbe- 

^B Tent diriiiitj, and so garUndiog bis faculties with 

■o infioite beaotj and fragrance. The develop- 

meat of an injiniie imntrd mallA erpouxr in man — 

■ such is the meaaiog of haman history, and the 
eotire apparatus of the outward, the whole life of 
nature and alt our social instilales, are strictly 
«ibGer\'ient to this grand purpose. 

To love and to know— passion and intelleei — 
so^ is the ordinary progratnine of human destiny. 

^Bat this is to leave oat the dinaest fL-aturc of 
manhood, that of life or power. It is to make 
man purely passive, or to strip him of activity. 
Goodness and truth — love and wisdom — are capital 
things in their way, or as generators of action. 
But view them npait from this innction, and instead 
of a blessing they become a curse. The love I feel 
which is denied expression, is only a torment to 
me. The wisdom I have mastered, unless it go 
forth into exercise, is no belter than folly. What 
is there adorable even in the divine goodness and 
wisdom, which is not derived from their power? 
Thus to make man the mere subject of aiTection 
and intellect, of love and wisdom, cannot be the 
end of history, but rather to give him the com- 
plete mastery of these things, such a lordship of 
them as makes them not ends but means, and re- 
daces them to the exact service of his life or action. 
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Power and not passion, ability and not knowledge, 
is the crowning or divine mark of manbood. Both 
pne&iou and knowledge arc excellent subordinates, 
but poor commandants. Viewed as incentives to 
man wliile he is yet unconscious of his essential 
dignity, or does not recognize the divine inspira- 
tion ia his own soui, they have played and do still 
play an admirable part. They have kept him 
restless and insubmissive to external control, havo 
prevented liis tamely succumbing to mere author- 
ity, like the beast who fawnri upon the band wbich 
feeds and pats it, and have consequently driven 
authority to assume a more human shape. But 
for all this they are essential servants of man, 
neither masters nor guides. They are designed 
for his ornament and refreshment, not for his in- 
Bpiratiun. They are the solace of his hours of 
repose : the means not the ends of his action. In 
short they are not the sun of his majestic day; 
they are only the stars of his sweet and mysLio 
night. 

The aim of destiny — the grand end of education 
— being thus precisely the same in respect Loth to 
the individual and the race, we should of course 
expect to find a great similarity in the process. 
Kow it is perfectly familiar to common experience 
that the approach of manhood in the individual is 
always critical. It involves a very marked chauge, 

' which the subject from being hitherto a circum- 
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fereace to a \erj remote centre, becomes himself a 
eentre to new cirouniferences. Tbis change lies la 
the &cu1ty of ivprotiuction, and is mgnalized by 
an immense enlargement in tbe sphere both of 
sympatb}' and intelligence. The youth is no longer 
docile to father and mother. He listens to be sure 
with habitual respect to their wisdom, but be ima 
thoughts noir of his own, and he takes counsel 
ooly of himself His life andergoes a change of 
law. It obeys an inward rather than an outward 
piomptiag. A sense of personal dignity is devel- 
ri-oped, aitd sspirations ailer an enlarged sphere of 
TelatioQs. He dies to his childhood, and tbe law 
of his childhood. The paternal home which shel- 
tered bid infancy, has become too narrow for litai. 
The coaditioQ of depeadesce there so habitual, 
all'roQts his present iostbcts of freedom, or mau- 
jJiness. A great struggle is doubtless inrolved: 
habitual nalund relations ant so sweet and 
>thing, that no one would spontaneously violate 
Ibfiu, and it is aocorvlingly only by the strength of 
tk saperaatuiiil instinct that the step is accom- 
•plidwd. Thus the youth foisakes fatber sod 
ir, aud deares only to himsd^ or the divine 
'bmuteous Eve fashioning in tbe depths of bis 
He ^oes forth into tbe world a maa, 
< exactly what the qoantity of bis manhood 
'•ows. 

Suoh » aa aocorate picturv also of develc^ment 
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in the race. The race of course has the unity of 
a man, else would there be something in the part 
which was not in the whole, ia which case the 
whole would not be a whole. The race is a large 
or grand exhibition of the same life which you and 
I and each other person exhibits in miniature. 
Hence the history of the race, like that of the 
individual, presents a certain order of progress, 
presents first an infantile stage, then a puerile or 
transitional stage, then a mature stage. Philoso- 
phers name these various stages differently, but 
those of them who have attained to this height of 
vision, coQcur as to the essential characteristics of 
each, Swedenborg for example names the first 
stage that of affection, or a state in which the heart 
rules, and of which of course the characteristic 
activity is worship. He names the second stage 
that of intellect, or a state in which the lungs rule, 
and of which of course the characteristic activity 
is skepticism or criticism. He names the third 
Btage scientific, or a slate in which the senses rule, 
and of which the characteristic activity is an inves- 
tigation of the harmonies of nature. Ue marks 
the successive lapse of what he calls the church, 
meaning thereby THE divine life in man, through 
all these stages, in order that it may be finally 
establislied forever upon the immutable rock of 
science. And Comle, whose point of view is by 
no means so elevated or commanding as Sweden- 
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borg^ jet formalizes the tliree general periods » 
SBOoessivelf theologtca!, meUphriacal, and poaHre 
orsdenti&c, wbicb names cover the same sabstan- 
talfitcts. 

KoT looking at homanitj thus, as [veseatiog 
tlie onitj of a man, ve at onoe peroeire that it 
claims a certain faienuvhical distribatioo. We 
percoTe that certain nations take the lend of all 
others, and carrr history onward bj the sheer 
magn^ism of tbeir genius. "We perceive tint 
wliil« the whole of historr exhibits the grand series 
I have sketched, every snccessive and critical poi* 
lion of it repnr-doocs the series on a small scale : 
that the gcnios of one nation for example is dero- 
tiotial like the Jew, of another intellectual like the 
Greek, of anothtf practical like the Roman : and 
that histoiy as an integer advances b; natmal 
crises involving the decease of these panicolar 
nations, and the transfer of power to younger 
Wood. 

Now tbe Christian era marked one of these grand 
strokes of destiny, one of these grand crises which 
taangurate humaner ideas of God, humaner felhnr- 
ship among men, and humaner arts of lite than the 
vorld had yet permittrd. In the Jew as ^mbol- 
iiiog tbo gTUid pervading feature of the earliest 
sta^ of history, namely, worship, and as identified 
tbereforo with the itirdioe or most centnl sphere 
of Ufts the inEantile stage of haman development 
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culminateJ. Deny llie Jewish hope, destroy the 
Jewish faith, in a Deity who was pledged to exalt 
them above all the natious, and you forever destroy 
the idea of God as a respecter of persons. And 
as you destroy this idea, of course you proportion- 
ably inaugurate the idea of God, as sympathizing 
oaly with universal man. Such an idea of God or 
the infiiiitd begets a corresponding change in the 
whole sphere of the finite, inspires more genial 
sympathies and an improved society among men, 
and so stimulates the gentler arts of industry and 



What then was the precise attitude of the Jew- 
ish mind at this crisis? It was an attitude of 
ardent hope and expectation towards God, and of 
extreme contempt, if not extreme malignity, to- 
ward the rest of mankind. The .nation, in spite 
of its splendid history, was now prostrate at the 
feet of Ciesar, and it hailed consequently with pre- 
ternatural alacrity, every token which augured an 
approaching divine interference in its behalf. Sev- 
eral adventurers, no doubt honestly fanatical, hod 
arisen to vindicate the national expectation, and the 
truth of immemorial prophecies, but the Boman 
legions had quickly extinguished each feeble spark 
as it rose. But with every disappointment tba 
national hope sprang up more fierce and vigorous, 
until at length public attention became concen- 
trated upon the marvellous youth of Nazareth. 
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And now the all-absorbing speculation was — " was 
this at last the true Christ, the anointed of God to 
give deliveranee to his people," 

It is e&sy for us at this distance of time, to see 
that the answer to this question depended solely 
upon the conduct of Jesus. Had he like the ia]ae 
Christs who had preceded him, confirmed the na- 
tional expectation : had he ratified the Jewish 
hatred of the Boman, and their contempt of all 
other people: had he betraj'ed in short any merely 
political designs : then clearly wc see that be could 
not have been the Christ, that the spirit of the 
uniTcrsal Father must have disclaimed such a sod. 
For the true Christ orauoinled of God, being as uni- 
versal as God, and baring no special sympathies, 
wasbouni] to renounce such sympathies in so far as 
they should be imposed upon him by his nativity. 
Be oonld only truly avouch himself the Christ, bj 
exhibiting the ^irit of God, a spirit of love to all 
mankind alike, Jew and Roman, Pharisee and pub- 
licin, saint and sinner. He was bound-to maintain 
this attitude at all times and under all circum- 
atSDOes. He was bound if need be to suifer every 
extremity rather than abandon it, to be patiently 
spit upon by every canting demagogne, to be in- 
ocssantly vilitioil by whatsoever was decent aad of 
good r^K>rt m the nation, to bo viewed with shnd- 
dering aversion by dolicatc and tender women, 
to wboao bosoms pity had oovor before been a 
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Stranger, to be forsaken even Ly the fj'ienda 
of luB earliest days who best knew his stainless 
innocence, and finally to be nailed like the 
basest of cnt-throats to a hideous cross, until 
the last drop of his blood had slowly oozed from 
his reins. 

Such was the baptism wherewith the true Christ 
was bound to be baptized. Because, any thing 
short of this would have justified the Jew, and left 
human hiaiory consequently in the mud of the 
lowest sensuality and superstition. Either human 
history was Iwund to advance, and finally vindi- 
cate man's essential divinity; which obligation 
involved the complete erasure of the Jewish pre- 
tension from history: or else it was bound to stand 
still and finally expire, so proclaiming man's essen- 
tial diabolism ; in which case the Jewish preten- 
sion were highly probable. To choose between 
these alternatives was the business of the Christ, 
To decide that controversy once and forever was 
the burden laid upon his shoulders. Of course it 
could not be laid upon them by an outward impo- 
sition, but only by an inward one. His mission 
grew out of his manly soul. His anointing was 
conaubatanliate with his inmost spirit. There was 
nothing ds'amatic about the process. It was a bit 
of life so intense, that his flesh wept blood, and 
the whole realm of nature became plastic with 
sympathy. The heavens veiled their face before a 
13 
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ixjpe, -warn &e ^is «poB wiik^ Itit 
-red itseJC Be mwa not ooMtiUted 

.^vidile kgodoBUB, gave 
. :^ it Toe to tbe offioe. He 

UiLiUfad Uk Cahin i>j the A o e r pbh <^ lus nuu- 
hood, bf die s^nd n^^ of lus fiddity to his 
own coanctiDD^ to lus ovb ideal, bj o&nng God 
■M abode irortliT of His in&iitad^ tbe breaR of a 
trot muL. He t^ doI coBfdtated the Christ hy 
beujg ies a mxa Uub otbos, bet only bj being 
more a mio, m- by afiordiDg honuaitr lor the first 
tinw in histoiy, a voice adequate to its inuaensitj. 
Aoegfdii^T aoliuag can be more mistaken and 
pwrik^ thxa ibe tiaditioBa] reTenenoe paid to tl»e 
memoT}- of Jesas. It proceeds upon the motive 
of his prcsacied distaocc from ibe ordioaij con- 
ditioos of hununitj. It is supposed that he pos- 
■nnd pxviiar adranUges from Beitr, enabling 
him to do tbe tbit^ be did. UuqoestionaUy the 
divine spirit dne't in him withoat limit, oerying 
his sweet and luiuil y soul to tbe finperb rictoiy he 
adiicred. But this is not tbe ordinary rieir. It 
is oommoolr concetved that he had bdp from God 
considered ns tin ontvard person, help which was 
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given to him and not given to others, and that it 
was this unseen power which qualified him for his 
work. 

But clearly this hypothesis wounds our rever- 
ence. We do not revere a man for merely acting 
in accordance with his nature, but only for doing 
what is above the mark of his nature, for bringing 
out of it a virtue which others have not been able 
to bring. It is only his spontaneous or super- 
natural force — that which attaches to bis inmost self 
exclusively, and denies any outward inspiration — 
which captivates peculiar homage. Only in so fat 
as he acts without either physical or social con- 
straint, without any obligation either of necessity 
or duty : in other words, only in so far ns he acts 
from himself and not from tuition : does he exhibit 
his essential divinity, and consequently prefer any 
title to our infinite regard, or such a regard as is 
implied in the term reverence. If he act from a 
sense of dnty merely, like a man regenerating, 
who out of deference to some higher will, refrains from 
doing things which babit has endeared to bim, 
we perceive that his action is not .spontaneous, but 
only voluntary or 5 'wsi -spontaneous ; that it is 
not done really of himself, but only as o/"himBelf. 
We consequently t<?ndcr no homage but that of 
sympathy to the subject of regeneration. lie 
Tfoald confess himself mocked by any other, be- 
e he is manifestly without a tlirone, feeling 
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wholly destitute indeed of life ab intra, and vehe- 
mently imploring it. from some foreign source. It 
is only tlie glorified or enthroned man, he who 
acta no longer as o/'hiraself or dutifully, but really 
of himse!/ or spontaneously, and therefore claims 
the intimate alliance of Deity, that brings us to 
our knees in our own despite, and receives the 
tribute of an infinite admiration. This man is 
conscious of no difference between God's will and 
his own, and consequently his entire life is instinct 
with grace and beauty. God and he are no longer 
two, but intimately one. If now we consider the 
Christ to have sustained any personal relations to 
Deity, if we consider him to have obeyed God'a 
will as consciously distinct from his own, to have 
obeyed it as an influence outside of himself, and 
capable of coming into conflict with himself pro- 
vided he did not obey it : then clearly we degrade 
him from his true divine dignity, and reduce him 
to the base level of nature. We make him only 
morally good, or good, not by internal derivation, 
bat from a sense of obligation to others, and so 
discharge him instantly of all divinity. And if 
we assert any private relations between him and 
Deity, any secret collusion by which he was spe- 
cially qualified ami upheld in his great office, we 
degrade him below the level ofxirdinary humanity. 
We reduce him to the level of the juggler. For 
if a man be specially helped ah extra — if he go 
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into the deadly fight with concealed armor, making 
him really invulnerable to the weapons wliich 
destroy his honeater fellows, he is not a hero, but 
u coward. Why do we not revere M. Chabert, the 
fire-king? Because we know that ho is praotiaing 
upon our ignorance. We know that if we were 
admitted behind the scenes whence we are now 
arbitrarily excluded, we also could do whatsoever 
he does, and quite as well. 

We should be ashamed therefore to tender the 
memory of Jesus, this purely stupid and supersti- 
tious admiration, which strips him both of divine 
and human attributes, and leaves him a mere 
unintelligible and unhandsome hybrid. What 
sincere homage can we pay him, so long aa we 
suppose that not be himself, but some other person 
of whom he was only the agonizing mask, per- 
formed the mauiy things attributed to him? He 
sinks in that case from regal manhood into the 
condition of a puppet, and instead of shedding a 
diviue lustre upon our nature, leaves it as dark as 
be found it. Id tact the popular ecclestafltical 
auperatilion defrauds Jesus of ordinary veracity, 
and leaves Lim exactly what lie himself pro- 
nounced the Pharisee, a mere actor or hypocrite. 
For if Jeaus recognized the externality of God to 
his own inmost selfhood, if he obeyed the divine 
will as the will of another conscious person than 
himseli) if in every thing he said and did he did 
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not consciously act from his own inmost and cen- 
tral self, witliout foreign dictation, lie was even 
lesa of a man than William Tell or Arnold "Win- 
kelried. For tbese men, thoiigli tlie results of their 
actioQ have been less human or universal, yet 
acted spontaneously or from themselves, and 
would have felt degraded by confessing any for- 
eign influence. 

But I am digresjiing. I wanted to show you 
that our present scientific conception of Deity, 
and our present scientific expectation towards the 
future, refer themselves most strictly to the influ- 
ence of Christ's life on history. And in order to 
justify this conviction to your understanding, I 
have shewed you that Jesus belonged to the veri- 
table texture of humanity, that he was part and 
parcel of its actual warp and woof, or, to use a 
Tery convenient French woril, that a connection of 
absolute solidarity existed between him and the 
rest of mankind, making us the legitimate heirs 
and fellows of his splendor. Because unless this 
connectiou existed in the most plenary sense, his 
inflnenco upon us and his interest to us would 
legitimately stand at zero. 

I claim then most distinctly that it is upon the 
attitude of Jesus towards the Jewish hope and 
faith, that the present and future scientiflc pro- 
gress of man pivots. God being essential man, of 
course there is no revelation of Him possible save 
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through man, at least no revelation which is in the 
least degree adequate to his spiritual apprehen- 
sion. But if this be true— if man be the true 
ehekinah — tbeu it is obvious that creation must so 
shape itself, as coutinually to exhibit man in hia 
legitimate lustre and integrity, as continually to 
eliminate from him what is purely natural, com- 
mon, and adventitious, and so signalize what is 
Bttictly human, individual, and essential. For if 
creation do not shape itself to this end — if in other 
words iU aim be not to diserimiuate tho human or 
divine element from all lower and temporary ele- 
ments — then clearly the creator would be left 
without any witness within the realm of Ilis owu 
creation : which is an absurdity or contradiction 
without bottom. 

Now creation has actually shaped itself accord.- 
ing to this obligation from the beginning. View 
it geologically even, and you see a continual pro- 
gress from grosser, cruder, and chaotic conditions, 
into subtler, more orderly, and definite conditions. 
In the beginning or in the centre you find all 
things in solution ; as you recede from the begin- 
ning or centre, you find denser and less dense 
stratification, until finally when you reach the sur- 
face you find the whole brute mass subsiding into 
tho most delicate and fairy organizations, sensitive 
to every breeze, and blushing under the amorous 
dalliauce of the sun. Or take any of the king- 
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doms of nature, animal or vegetable, and jou will 
find nn inceBsaiit rise from lower and grosser to 
more refined scries, an incessant conuCus towards 
some grand culminating series, which accordingly 
bounds or rules the kingdom. However, I have 
no time or space for the in vestigia ion of the law 
in these lower latitudes. We have to do just dow 
not with the facts of outer physiology, but only 
with those of inner physiology; not with the 
developments of nature, but with those of super- 
natural or human history. 

Human history then has shaped itself from the 
beginning according to the precise programme I 
have copied. It has shaped itself in such a man- 
ner as incessantly to elicit man's inherent pith 
and sabstance, by provoking liim to throw oft" all 
outward dependence, by inciting him to deny all 
divinity which does not authenticate his own cen- 
tral freedom or sanctity. 'I'his historic tendency 
had got no clearer expression up to the time of 
Jesus, than what waa furnished by national or 
natural peculiarities. Man had only so far appro- 
priated, or brought home. Deity to him, as to iden- 
tify llim with his own nation or kindred. He was 
not related to Deity per ac, but only through Abra- 
ham, or some other traditional head of his tribe. 
But in thus giving Deity only a national hospital- 
ity, in thus shutting Eim out of his own private 
bosom, the woi-shipper of course left bimaelf only 
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a political selfhood, only a national sanctity. He 
had no private immortality, no sanctity wliieh 
the accident of liis birth had not given bim, and 
which therefore the destruction of hia nation would 
not abolish. To the mind of such a. man con- 
Bequentlj the voluntary abnegation of the national 
hope, was au abnegation of the divine righteous- 



Hence the clean and exquisite malignity of the 
Jew to Jesus. For it was precisely this vital pre- 
judice that Jeaas aimed to perforate. He declined 
to ratify the accredited connection with Deity 
through Abraham, or through any natural medium 
whatever, and claimed an immediate connection 
through his own spirit. He denied that God had 
any political sympathies, affirming that all his de- 
• signs upon earth were strictly human, importing 
the blessing of universal man. He did not hesi- 
tate accordingly to relegate the most authentic 
progeny of Abraham, and the lineal successors of 
Moses, to hell, whenever they gainsaid this humane 
doctrine, and to promise a special beatitude to 
every degraded sinner wlio approved it. 

I have no intention to say that Jesus perceived 
the immense scientific bearing of his own preten- 
sion. 1 only mean to say that in affirming accord- 
ing to the profoundest convictions of his soul, his 
own spiritual or private unity with Deity, and 
thereby denying Him all outward or merely natu- 
13* 
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T^ exisleaoe, all existcDce outside of the humiui 
bosom, he did by necessary implicalioa utter tlie 
most DDtTersal of trutlis, and kindle a flame vLicli 
shall yet enligfalea ctctj man that oomes into the 
world. He did not give this tmth a scientific 
statement, because he himself could have had no 
fldeatific apprehension of it, inosmach as science 
had not yet jnstiSed it. His own history in fact 
was the gRtnd staning point for the £<:ientifiG hope 
of maa. Science is not a record or aggregation of 
smple btSts, It is a perception of the harmony 
whidi embeds all facts, of the unity which sub- 
teods all variety, aud this perception does not 
exist oat of the human mind. Science accordingly 
awaits the slow evolution of the human mind, 
based upon a TCry wide esperionce of nature and 
of hktorv', and allows no one to forestall her dKln « 
save in a purely mystical or intaitive way, the way 
hero described of declaring a private personal pre- 
tansioD. All mystical human pretension seems to 
be nothing more than the blind effort of history to 
Miticip«te itself : seems to he only the flashing forth 
of divinity from the inner spheres of life, before 
the outer sphere is fitly organized to conduct it. 

Science is the pure red blood of the miad. As 

in natural pliysioIog\% the blood is first generated 

of the food taken into the stomach, and thence 

t undergoing a slight discipline in the liver and 

t intestines, is taken up into the lungs to be 
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fioally purified of all carthiness, and is ihenfor tht 
first time delivered over to tlte /learl, to be sent forth 
in streams of copious refreshment to the whole 
body : so precisely is it with oar spiritual physio- 
logy. For the knowledge which we take in at our 
senses at first undergoes a process of digestion or 
assimdatiou iu the memory, which Ls the stomach 
of the mind: and is thence sublimated into the 
logical understanding, which is the lungs of the 
mind, where after being stripped of its local and 
accidental clothing, it becomes generalized into 
law or science, and so adapted to the use of the 
passions or affections, which are the heart of the 
mind, and which consequently send forth their 
perpetual streams of renewal and refreshment, 
through all the channels of practical life. 

Now the literal facts of Christ's life, like all 
other literal facts, are not final, are not in them- 
selves law or science, but only the material of law, 
only the provender of science. Their literal vir- 
tue ended with the death of Jesus, and the facts 
consequently fall into strict historic sequence and 
regimeu. What makes the supreme worth of these 
facts to the scientific mind, is the immense spiritual 
width they enclose or embody, is the circumstance 
that they do prefigure in literal form, more exactly 
and fully than any other facta of history, the 
acientific hope and expectation of universal man. 
Science foresees a time when man as man shall 
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enjoy the dominion of the earth, when man cm mam 
»hiltl enjoy the intimate fellowship of Deity, or of 
infliiite giM)dness and troth. The history of Jesus 
perfectly typifies this perfected era. He the c»r- 
penter'ii kod, undiBtingtiished by learning, by ac- 
complish merits, or even by personal comeliness, 
the friend of publicans and sinners, living in igtio- 
miny and dying an nccnrsed death, wns yet the 
true Christ of God, and the lieir of Uis empire in 
heaven and e&rth. It seems at first sight lo be a 
purely personal claim, but as you look further you 
perceive that the c1»im was altogether spiritual, 
namely the Ifumanitary temper of the sufferer, and 
therefore embraces every one of like temper. The 
glory of Jesus lies in this, that bis personality 
refuses to be finited, or incessaQily identifier itself 
with the broadest humanity. He continually 
erinced an acute annoyance from the misapprehen- 
sion of his spirit on the part of his followers. 
The words that I speak unto yoa, said be in sub- 
stance to them, are not statements of literal fact; 
they are spihl and life. I speak to you in figures, 
whose sense will be apparent when the divine 
spirit becomes more difi'used. He incessantly com- 
plained of the sensuous and frivolooa limitations 
which llicy put upon his language. Supposing 
that be was going to enjoy a personal dominion, 
and that he could therefore invest any person he 
pleased with a participation of its glories, they did 
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not hesitate to urge the slinbbiest petitions in behalf 
of themselves and their children. So venal, sjeo- 
phantio and mistaken was their homage, that they 
were even willing to resort to violence when his 
person was assailed. It was for a display of this 
sort, that Peter, whose zeal seemed always of a 
signally forward and flatulent character, incurred 
the famous rebuke, so expressive of cordial dis- 
gust, — Get thee behind me, Satan ! But on all 
occasions he confessed himself unable to speak 
according lo his own spirit, because of their debased 
understandings, and was obliged therefore to wrap 
up his wisdom in parables or fables, to save it from 
corniption. 

But even in its literal import, the Christian 
trine has been an immense armory for human! 
For here was the divine power gathered in from 
all the fields of creation, and concentered in one 
most intelligible and consistent life. Here was the 
great and unknown God recalled from the void 
inane, whither none could follow and none could 
discern Him, and unconditionally made over to 
one of the humblest, and with respect to natural 
endowments one of the meanest of men. Hence- 
forth Paganism, or the conception of a God in 
nature, and apart from man, was at an end. This 
lawless and terrible force, before which as revealed 
in the storm, the earthquake, the pestilence, the 
destroying locust, the nations bowed In abject 
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dread, and cultivated in themselves the sentimeats 
and manners of slaves, became lienceforth limited. 
to strictly human dimensions, became in fact the 
measure of a very perfect man. To worship God 
in nature, to see him either in the calm or the 
tempest, became henceforth superstition, for his 
sole abode was the heart of a truly loving man, 
and his power exclusively exerted in the direction 
of his spiritual aggrandizement. 

Accordingly you know how the Christian doc- 
trine became the nucleus of ever-advancing human- 
itary ideas< For the Christ, or divine man, was 
personally identified with the lowest and most 
oppressed aspects of humanity. Ilis marvellous 
exhibitions of power were all on the side of 
demeney and mercy to the poor and oppressed, 
and the church in espousing his gospel and lending 
its organization to the spread of his fame, gradually 
elected a bulwark for the humblest individual 
sgoinst the most ferocious despotisms. It will ever 
be the glory of the early church, that though in 
itself to all spiritual ideas it was a complete sot, 
its practical operation nevertheless was to inaugu- 
rate the responsibility of governments to humanity, 
to humane principles. The church actually sapped 
the foundation of Roman despotism in avouching 
the sacrediiess of the humblest individual in God's 
and assuring bim a destiny which the most 
potent of CiGsars might vainly aspire to share. 
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This was an entirely new thing in the earth for tl 
poor serf, the miserable outcast and dependent, 
yea more for the condemned felon, to find himself 
recognized by a pompous and gorgeous priesthood, 
as having a like destiny with the most favored of 
mortals, and taught to claim spiritual equality with 
them. This was in fact the blood red wine 
democracy suddenly infused into the veins of mi 
Itind, there to generate incalculable political ai 
social issues. 

For no sooner had the church got the control of 
the civil power, than governments were taught to 
become in a very real sense of the term paternal, 
providential towards the people. The instructi< 
of children was provided for. Public provis 
was made for the poor, as if the State was boui 
to sympathize in the wants of all her subjects, 
provide for each in his degree. So much was tl 
principle engrafted in the governmental consciei 
that we find when the final rupture took place 
tweenEngland and Rome, Queen Elizabeth enaci 
a poor-law, making the whole land of the couni 
chargeable before all things else with the suppoi 
of the poor. In every land moreover sanctuari 
were opened from the prevalent turbulence, wh< 
men and women being delivered from all mundane 
disquiets, allowed their thoughts free play with 
gospel lore, and learned ere long to agitate the 
profoondest metaphysical and ethical problei 
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Tbe mooks became edocaloTs of tbe people in tbe 
radinmls of tbe natural scieoces, and Eom« of ifae 
BBOEt distisgnished men in historv bare acknow- 
k^ed that tbeir genios was first enkindled at the - 
bmp kept boming in a cooTentoal cell. They, 
Baay of them, ako became zealous observers of 
ntne, esploreis of ber secret spnogs, hoping pei^ 
G^aaoe to disnrer ber rm^wh areanum, not 
dieamiiM; aa yt» thai her greatest secret was man 
*"■— ^f God-endowed, God-freigbted. Sereral of 
the le eful arta were aetoallT bcHn of this monkish 
peace tod reliivnient, and too all know bow mnob 
the traditi(»is of the t^arch and its htoal neoeam- 
ties hare contiibated to the adraneeinent of the 
fine arts, architectore^ painting printing, and so 



If TOO wiak to see the difierenoe between a 
£nag and dead chnrdi, oorapare the condition of 
lie old efaorcfa as I have jost sketched it, with the 
pBvfonnanoes of tbo modern chorch. The roost 
salient achtevemenl of the modem chnrcb is the 
abaiaeless attempt of whose frnstration joa hare 
htalj' read in the newspapers, to get np a miiaole 
in a Romish cbmdi in France. Tbe deaiga (tf this 
nirade like that of all tbe present laboTS of the 
oboreh, ^jpears to have been to glorify tbe chorch 
in the eves of the ralgar, to attract the derotion 
of tbe superstitious, and so renew the hold it once 
bftd upon popular penoe. Yoa ma/ set this down 
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as an infallible test of a clmrch, or any divine 
stitulion, that it cares only for hiimanitary enda, 
aud is utterly iniliflerent to what befalls iUelf 
.whether life or death, prosperity or extinction, m* 
long as these ends may be promoted, AVhenevffld 
a churuli lias time to think of itself, of the lionM 
and revenuec due to itself, we may bo altogetbctf 
certain that its titles to honor have ceased, ao^ 
that every penny of its revenues is a robbery. ' 

Accordingly the treachery of the church to itii 
own ideal, the memory of Jesus, is strikingly 
shown in the dishonor done, or rather attempted) 
to be done him, by this abortive miracle. For, a 
a friend observed, it is an extremely contemptibl 
fiort of power to associate with tbo image of Jesd 
thcpower of oozing useless blood. He thought th 
conspirators would have no chance to be believed 
until tbey made the canvass leave off oozing blood 
and ooze only nutritive loaves of breaJ, or succi&| 
lent mutton and turnips, or anything else whiob 
might feed tbc poor, and so representatively oxbit^ 
his true spirit. Miracles of this sort would b^ 
eagerly credited by all the world, because theyi 
exhibit some faint reflection of Christ's nianhoodti 
But minaclcf! of the other sort defeat themaelveagi 
prove Christ, in so far as they are credited, uitii 

jrlhy of any renown. For he would be a pro- , 
found traitor to his own name and fame, could he; 
now desire any [wrsonal recognition, any recogni- 
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• ahvn ifcM «f Ab hnfefaicM of B«a, anj neog- 
aHiK above tbe aBcrcd vuTf of koBAaiqr. Tbt 
^^■haeeotf^T wiQ^eaB wk adnunUe lasoa 
Can Aeae laAed ■naeb^H^gm^ if it ceae aay 
Invecrto iHik ife coaaaa BatBtv of tntnfaya 
fOKaiie ^ Hawlik | ^ Sipoiority, utd begin 

to aooAc sad adocm it by- tbe inetikalioo of his 

Sjpvrto^ 1« BOt tbc ^Bick's pRsot imbedlitT-, 
herpCMBt «iv abtadaameBt lo tfae losta ofsdf- 
lM* aaA Aa Ivn of ral^ Uiad is to tbe great ser- 
ns Ac icaiacd ifae wiaU ni tines past, which 
vas the pnctieal destraetioa of caste among meo, 
aad Uk cooseqaent ovtfauth ot ihe democntic 
tiex. The Chiiitiui prientbood, is M. Goowt has 
] h is not hereditary, 



,£nij«(M arko pieaacs maj- beoome a pnest, and 
Iha wataol'ihe prieithood aeeot£nglj are reezoit- 

.4|d chieSj from Ihe tafinor daaea. ?«o, the fan- 
dameatal poainlate uf the dtotch which was the 
uteloaiTC dinn^ of Jesns Chnslf was atterly at 
varianes with anv natural privilege, with nay 
Bataral inequality^ among men, and cocseqo^illy 
has iBoessantlj tended to democntUBe the nations. 
The first great oatbtust or aoertion of tkis ten- 
deoe/ was the Protestant -Refbnnation, which was 
the proelatnatioo of spiritual democracy, orof man's 
rel^ioBs fieedom. Bat from this spiKtual demo- 
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cracy has lineally descended our present polilii 
democracy, or the doctrine of man's civil freedom, 
and out of this again has grown or rather is grow- 
ing that auspicious social democracy, whose utter- 
ances are 03 yet but infantile and stammering, but 
which nevertheless clearly enough proclaims man's 
ethical or moral freedom. 

All these vast humanitary results and tendei 
cies affiliate themselves most strictly to the funda-' 
menial verity of Chrisliaiiity, which is the dogma 
of Christ's divinity. For it was the distinction of 
Christ's personality, that it was altogether human 
tary. His wliolc divinity lay in the fact of hii 
having no interest apart from the welfare of uni 
■yersai man. He bad no will apart from the wi 
of God, the universal Father, which will of cou: 
could only be the equal blessing of all mankinA' 
It is this which makes the name of Jesus 
lustrous than any name in history, it is this wliich 
will ever make mankind prouder of that name 
than of any other, that he has absolutely no pri- 
vate personality, but has actually become identified 
to the imagination of the mass with purely hu- 
manitary or impersonal ideas. It is a name which 
has suggested no prisons, no gibbets, no fetters to 
human thought, but only the incessant softening 
and the final abolition of these brutalities. It has 
suggested only the sweetest relations between man 
|md man, relations of accord and mutual 
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^tfj ^ fapiw that ■oBhing eo«tM be tDon iooon- 
j^lM wilfcit Htfas^MOK d irfwtefu l to il Umb 
dbos fcu— gf- Ckmt aioae it apptan to me 
•Meae: ae* esana da paadenv lliat fae grows 
"ni^^ m [BopartioB as W hea o na penouOy 
jfeised, aad is aera- ao JiJiuuui cd aporitHailjr, u 
v^cB fe ■ faMMBod far koBonsiJoe or penomDj. 
Itii Hob t^Ai^tw wfiasaal iw hmnnnny worth 
flf Jens, wUeh »ifca Ae diftrenoe between Iiim 
Md Vihiiia I tte BMBe of Jaaa hia faucd aU 
■M' Bi^oib wodd «f Cfarialendoo, one dij of 
wlork, as tte piNt n^ whatera be hs abeolBte 
defisets, T«t lexkds aa ftm|der booad to tbe pabe 
thsQ X bnodnid jvar» o{ Heaxbeadom. The Ejm- 
bot of Corist'c dommioa was wiac^ showing it to 
he "J-- "■'"■' The srmbol of Mahootet's dotniniou 
wiB watB-, ihcwiua' it to be nutenaL Wine is aot 
a aatanl pto dart - It is a prodoet of regen'erato 
■a liirit of BstBie wfeadi baa anlergooe a pfooeas 
of s|Hritaal frniieDUlioiL Christ's doctrine there- 
fote has aInTs reot^nixed a spirit in man above 
hit Datar«^ a spirit of indiTidaalitj, a s^iit of 
Dirini^, and hence Christian oianhood has been 
^wajs progKssiTe, has b«eo wreathed and gar- 
landed with power, as ooe to whom the coaqnest 
of tbe world tmly beloagcd. Bat look at that 
profiuM sty of Mahonunedauisni in the oompari- 
aoD, and observe tbo dead level of life which binds 
Ko getiius, no inventton, tM> arts, do scicnoes, 
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the man of to-dajr as wise but no wiser than the 
man of a thousand years ago, a despotism totally 
irresponsible to humanity, and over all a doctrine 
of fate so stony as to stifle every germination of 
the divine life in man. 

Water ia a very good element for bodily 
terial purposes. It washes away outward del 
ment, and is able also to quench thirst on occasi 
But wine makes glad the heart of man, unloclce 
the gates of heaven to bi.s sensuous imagination, 
nod gives him a foretaste of that divine or self- 
L life which shall one day be his. Hence 
: drunkenness has its profound humanitary 
Bigaificance, and will never be cured by any 
amount of total-abstinence pledging, but only by 
the gradual elevation of entire humanity out of 
the mire of self-contempt, and into the unlimited 
fellowship of Christ's divinity. Wine was his 
proper symbol for two reasons: first because 
a product of regenerate nature, and therefore s; 
bolizes the conquest which man ia destined 
achieve over the material world, or the perfect 
subjection of nature to hiin ; and secondly, because 
it makes glad the soul, thereby symbolizing the 
effect of his doctrine in lifting its followers into 
self-respect, and teaching them to find all divine 
life and joy exclusively within themselves, excln- 
sively within their own human souls, and not in 
any outward and finite source. 
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Boi I most dnw to a dose. The idea of Qod 
or • poTCT abore nature, jet iDtimaiely related to 
il, is tbe easeDce of Paganism. CbrUtiaoity accepts 
ibe idea of divine or sapematoral power, but lifta 
il oompletdj oat of oatore and identifies it vith 
ma. It fol&k tlie idea of Deitj in tbat of hu- 
nuuiitT. It sablimates the coBC«ption of God as a 
power <^>erating inerelr natural effects, into tliat 
of the Zjord, or a poirer operating onlj human 
eOectE^ tlial is tbe complete reduction of nature 
aod soci^f to human use, the use of universal 
nu. Heooe spiritual Christianity, or the doctrine 
of the divine natural man, is in closest autity vith 
science, whose great purpose is to declare nature's 
orderly subjection to man, by revealing to him the 
Iftws which cBsure its permanent dominion. 

Doubtless this gospel provokes tbe opposition of 
pnyudioe and of dass-in to rests, because it rings 
the knell of selSshnesa Our typical priesthood 
forbids onr exacting orderly relations with nature 
and socieiy. It claims that nature and society are 
essentially sujwrior to us, and control our destiny. 
It maintains that a real antagonism exists between 
Creator and creature, not an apparent antagonism 
growing out of our infantile physical and social 
conditions, but an essential, and therefore eternal 
one. It says that God knows in an intimate man- 
ner all our suflerings, and still leaves us subject to 
jjUttt be has a lively perception of the pang 
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we feel wLen we have the tootbache, and literal^ 
Bees llie burglar bearing away our property frorf 
OS. Science oa tlie otLer hand smiles at all tliis a 
puerility. It declares that God has not the slight- 
est conception of toothache, and utterly discredits 
burglary. Because continually imparting Himself 
OS He doea to us, continually communicating His 
own infinite selfhood, He cannot suppose us such 
insufierable dolts ns not to exact from nature and 
society an organization a<l/xpted to t/iis selfhood, name- 
ly, teeth which shall be impervious to decay, and 
relations of fellowship with our kind which shall 
exclude all violence. Thus in predicting a healthy 
physique and a healthy morale, as among the divine 
intentions towards man on the earth, science 
affronts the priesthood, because the tenure of its 
existence supposes recipixxtally malignant relations 
between God and man. 

If our priesthood should long continue to c 
diet the disinterested testimony of science, if thoy ■ 
should obdurately deny all our Godward instinct 
and make themselves ministers of despair rath 
than hope, then we must in the name of the Lord, i 
the coming perfect man, insist upon a change c 
priesthood. If the priesthood do not know bow 
to justify our Godward hopes and aspirations, it is 
time their license were revoked. The theory of 
the priesthood, as an order of men interposing t 
tween God and us, and furnishing the channel 
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tbe divine bountjr, imposes an immense responn- 
bilily upon them. We shall never get any ^-aln- 
able service from tliem until we seriously bold 
tbem to this responsibiiity. If we have reiisoii to 
think that it is not God's will that the earth should 
be a pandemonium, if our best instincts of His 
perfection teach us that He would like to see the 
life of man harmonized with itself, and all sorrow 
and suffering flee away forever : and if at the same 
time there be an order of men professing to be the 
medium and executors of God's will upon earth; 
then we should insist upon these men fulfilling all 
our instincts, and satisfying our every want. If tbey 
attempt to pooh-pooh us, we should in true fidelity 
to them atop their allowance ; we should give them 
an actual minimum of subsistence, an actual mini- 
mum of meat, drink, and sleep, until they do their 
duty, or else resign. A^ one lias a right to assume 
thai ffrand vocation lujhtl-f, ffis business is to do aU 
it imparls that he should do, or else give v.-ay to abler 
hands. But to support such imbecile and sham 
priests as we have now, men who see humanity 
au£fering unprecedented woes, and yet are able to 
do nothing but straiu out tedious sermons upon 
the things that were thought, or the words tbat 
were said, or the deeds that were done, ages ago : 
ij^ea who MHuot only do nothing, but officially 
Jiothing for these woes, and in some cases 
lot it tt downright infidelity to God to attempt 
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any eflfeotual removal of them : to giro such holi- 
day creatures as these the honor due to God's min- 
isters, it strikes me is an odious insult to God, for 
wliich all our skins will yet have to tingle. 

Let us therefore treat our priests as honest men, 
as men who themselves believe in the sublime 
office they have aspired to fill. Let us go to the 
clergy of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
for example, and insist that if they be God's min- 
isters and coadjutors as they claim, Ihey imme- 
diately fulfil all God's will in their several dioceses : 
that they diligently seek out the means of banish- 
ing ignorance, intemperance, licontiousneea and 
loathsome want, and of introducing clean and sweet 
relations between man and man, and so patting aa 
end to the ahocking disorder which now reigns 
there. They who are worthy among them will 
thank us for beheving in them, and keeping them 
up to the mark of their great office. They have 
voluntarily assumed it with all its honors. Let us 
see therefore that they fulfil its duties also to the 
letter, under penalty of destitution, or of prompt 
resignation. For the man who does not work, but 
only breathes hard and makes believe to work, 
should not be fed, says an apostle. If then our 
self-called stewards of God accept the former alter- 
native, or starve, they will have died honorably in 
the discharge of their great duty, and an abundant 
entrance will be made for them into the joya of 
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meo of 3 honesty on liiyli. Then at least tbey 
sliall bo well off. But if they be of a liss stran- 
uoua libre, anil prefer the latter alternative, which 
is to resign, then at least tve shall be well off: that 
is to say, we shall stand a chance at last of getting 
a capable or real priesthood, the priesthood of men 
of science, who asJ; no tithes indeed, nor cherish 
any aspirations after a restural righteousness, but 
are yet amply ablo to instruct as in all the con- 
ditions necessary to iuaugui-atc the divine life on 
earth. 
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Who is the true creature of God ? It is not a 
finite person like myself, standing five feet six or 
eight inches in bis shoes, with fair hair and blue 
Bjw, a competent knowledge of Greek, and an 
ble disposition. Because if this were the true 
or primary creature of God, then inasmuch as 
there is an unlimited number of persons thus or 
similarly finited in the world, the inference would 
be that the Creator had made either a great num- 
ber of disunited creatures, and so disparaged His 
own unity, or else a great number of identical 
creatures, andso dishonored His own variety. No, 
God's creature is one. He makes MAN, not men. 
His true creature is unitary and infinite, revealing 
himself indeed in every finite form, but compro- 
mised hy none. 

The reader therefore and myself, in so far as we 
identify ourselves with our finite side, in so far as 
we hold ourselves fc> be only what we outwardly 
appear, or what our physical and moral qualities 
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in these rcspecla I am the trac creature of God, if 
God recognize me as thus morallr iletined, iIicd 
obviously the man of opposite morality, the man 
-who systematically neglects bis Bocial obliga^ons, 
beqaeathJDg an infamous name to hta of&pring, is 
not the true crentare of God, canuQt be nwognized 
by Qim, 1>ecause the creature of God is neeeseft- 
rily, like God, harmonic with himself, and here is 
no harmony, but utter conflict. 

As clearly then, my moral attribotea do not pro- 
DOUQce mc the true creature of God. And hence 
I repeat that ijnoad his physical and moral qnalitiee, 
or his tSuite and differential side, roan has no oloioi 
to be considered the true creature of God. 

But hereupon the reader inquires: "What shall 
we do with the facts of our finite history ? They 
are veritable facts, and ask to be accounted for. 
Where do these finite iacts, or the realm of his- 
tory, belong? Clearly they do not belong to the 
creative sphere : they moat acwjordingly fall witbin 
the created one." 

Exactly so. The entire realm of the finite, the 
spheres of nature and society, fall within God's 
true creature, are included in his subjectivity. 
They are incidental to him, not accidental. They 
do not supervene upon his formation, ihoy are 
involved iu his formation. He cannot be subject 
te tbem as we have seen; wherefore they must bo 
BabJDcttohim : because as God's creature like God 
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himself, is necessarilj one and infinite, he must of 
course disown every finite or disunited object, 
every object indeed short of God himself, which 
brings the whole realm of the differential and finite 
within his proper subjectivity. 

This statement I am aware does not tally with 
our sensuous modes of conceiving creation. Our 
infantile or unscientific theologies envisage crea- 
tion purely as an historical process, or as a pheno- 
menon of time and space, and allege that we have 
a literally exact record of it in the Mosaic and 
other histories. They regard creation as an act of 
God's arbitrary ivill, in contradistinction to His 
essential perfections, or hb Love and Wisdom, 
and hence reduce it from a rational or graduated 
process involving a sphere of ends, a sphere of 
meaDs, and a sphere of effects, into a mere brnte 
meshanism. But all this is very puerile, as an 
attentive examination will not foil to show. 

History means the succession of events in time 
and space. Now if creation he an historical fact, 
it fiills of course within the limits of time and 
Bpaoe. But if so, that is if creation fall within 
time and space, then there must have been a time 
when creation was nol, and a space where it was 
not. But space and time have a purely subjective 
or intellectual existence. They have no existence 
per ae : no existence apart from the finite under- 
standing: they are simply names of tlie moat gen- 
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eral laws or modes by which my senses acquire 
knowledge. Hence if yon take away creation, 
and allow lime and space to survive, you of course 
necessarily make them attach to the creator, since 
He is the only living subject that remains : you 
make them laws or modes of His perception also, 
and consequently finite His existence. But a finite 
creator is an absurdity, is a contradiction. Hence 
the infinitude of the creator binds you to deny an 
historical creation, forbids you to suppose that 
God's creation falls within the limits of space and 
time. 

But here it will he replied to me, that if I do_ 
not make creation to fall within apace and time^i 
make it purely spiritual, and so confound creai 
and creature. Let us understand the precise foi 
of this objection. The objector says that when 
take creation out of history, or deny its subjectioff 
to the laws of space and time — when, in otherj 
words, I say that there never was n- time wbe^. 
nor a space where, creation was not — I do virtui 
deny all distinction between creator and creature, 
between infinite and finite: I do virtually clothe 
the creature with eternity and infinity. 

This objection, you perceive, proceeds upon the 

postulate that eternity means endless time and 

> infinity endless space. The objector very properly 

looks upon my saying " that there never was a 

time when, nor a space where, creation was not,'' 
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as equivalent to saying "that the creature covers 
all time and all space, or involves it in himself." 
And thereupon he charges me with giving the 
creature eternity and infinity. "Why? For no 
other reason obviously, than that all time, time 
without end, is convertible in his view witli eter- 
Bity, and that all apace, or apace without end, is 
convertible in his view with infinity. Ilence I 
repeat that the objection I nm answering proceeds 
upon the notion that eternity means endless time 
and infinity endless space. If they do mean these 
things, the objection is fatal to our progress. If 
they do not moan these things, the objection 
will very probably promote our progress. la 
point of fact then do they mean these things? 
Does infinity mean endless space ? Does eternity 
mean endless time? 

I reply to both questions in the negative. EEer- 
uity and infinity cannot mean endless time and 
space, because being attributes of the divine being, 
they must necessarily exclude all time and spaco. 
We aay that God is infinite and eternal. But if 
infinity mean endless space, then in calling God 
infinite we identify him with all the actual spaces 
of the universe. And if eternity mean endless 
time, then in calling God eternal, we identify Him 
with all the actual times of the universe since tlio 
beginning of history. The spaces and times of 
the uulverso on this hypothesis are undistinguisha- 
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ble from the divine substance. But the spaces and 
times of the universe are only "a most general 
formula for Nature, Hence the hypothesis in ques- 
tion makes God and Nature identical. But in 
making God identical with Nature, you degrade 
Him to our servitude, siuce Nature is intrinsicallj 
and incontestably servile to -human use. Now in 
tUua degrading God you of course deny Him, since 
your inevitable conception of Him implies His essen- 
tial supremacy to man, instead of His servitude. 

Such are some of the obvious consequences 
involved in the notion that God's eternity is mado 
up of time, and His infinity made up of space. 
And these consequences euilice to show : not 
merely that ct«rnity and infinity do not mean end- 
less time and space, which is alHhat my argument 
demanded, but also : that the positive conception 
of eternity utterly excludes the element of time,' 
and the positive conception of infinity utterly 
excludes the element of apace. 

Cut the objection we have been considering 
owns a subtler form. The objector may say, tbat 
in taking creation out of time and space, I make 
it purely subjective, and tuekekore deny the 
objective sphere of human existence. If this ob- 
jection prove well-grounded, il will of course be 
fatal, because to affirm a subject without an object, 
is to afiirm the absoluteness of the subject, and so 
deny creation altogether. 
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! not well-grounded. It i 
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indeed utterly futile, being built as I shall show 
upon a sheer fallacy of observation. It implies 
that the objective sphere of existence is necessarily 
external or posterior to the Bubjective, The old 
theology, and all concurrent philosophical systems, 
are based upon this notion. They all imply that 
the subject is prior to the object, that the subject 
indeed determines the object. Hence they place 
the realm of nature, or the finite universe, in the 
relation of object to man, aud man in the relation 
of subject to it. And accordingly when you de- 
clare man to be essentially superior to his materi.il 
organization, when you pronounce him essentially 
independent of external law or limit, they charge 
you with making ^im independent of all law or 
limit whatever: they charge you in short with 
destroying the object, the source, the inspiration ol." 
his action. 

But this is the mere dotage and delirium of the- 
ology and philosophy. It is moreover the denial 
of Christianity in its inmost fibre and substance. 
The objective sphere of human existence is not 
material, is not comprehended by the laws of time 
and space. The material universe, were it a my- 
riad times more august than it is, does not furnish 
the true object of man's activity. It is simply the 
theatre of that activity. The objective sphere of 
human existence is exclusively an inward or ideal 
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Sphere, invisible ftnd inaudible to sense. Hi 
alone is found the object of man's activity : hei 
alone descends that life or inspiration of which thtf"" 
material world comprises only the shallow mani-^' 
festatioD, reverberates only the indistinct echo. 
Now all this is inevitably true, purely because 
object is in all cases and of necessily logically 
and inkrior to the stdjject. These terms oi^'eet ai 
suifcct are two terms of relation employed 
logicians, to discriminate the essential elements 
all life or action. Ilere, for example, is an action; 
1 place my hat on my head. This action acknoW' 
ledges the conjoint parentage or congress of two 
elements, one originating or suggesting, the other 
mediating or serving, 1. a desire in me to protect 
my head from the weather; 2. an obedient ph; 
cat organization. Were it not for the desire I hi 
to protect my head, my ]>liysical organizatit 
would have remained inert, and the action accoi 
ingly would not have taken place. Now th'e fii 
or propagative clement of this action is denotqi- 
Tiated its object, and the second or instrumental 
element is denominated its subject. The first ele- 
ment is the father of the action, the second is 
mother. Were it not for the father, that is for 
object I had in view, the action could not h 
been conceived. Were it not for the mother, tl 
is for the subject physical organization, ihe 
ception could not Lave been embodied or carri* 
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out. And consequcDtly without their mutual co- 
operation, the action could never have got birth, 
would never have seen tlie light. 

Again, I take a cup of tea. The paternal or 
objective element of this action is the gratification 
of mj jialate ; the oiaternal or subjective element 
ia my physical organization. Take these away 
and you destroy the parentage, and therein of 
course the life of the action. Take the object 
away, as when for example I do not take the tea 
wilUogly but at the bidding of another: in that 
case you destroy its paternity and make it a bas- 
tard action, being legitimated by the mother alone. 
Take the subject away, as when for example I very 
much desire tea, but am unable to get it: in this 
case you destroy the inateruity of the action, and 
consequently prevent its incarnation or embodi- 
ment. The action has only a foital or inchoate 



.From these familiar illustrations you will jwr- 
ceive, that the idea of object ia logically prior or 
interior to that of subject, as the idea of father is 
prior or interior to that of mother, or the idea of 
end prior or interior to that of means. Hence it 
follows that in taking creation out of space and 
time, or making it purely subjective, you not only 
do not take from the creature his objective Bphere, 
hut you render it impossible ever to take it fi-om 
him. You indeed give up a Umic and perishable 
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objectivity, or tlie world of time nnd space; 
you gain instead the internal and deathless c 
tivity of infinite goodness and truth. You dis- 
place mammon and substitute God. 

I said, a little while ago, that the prevalent error 
of theology nnd philosophy was based upon a fal- 
lacy of observation. The fallacy conBistsiVt mukiitg 
tke pkenoTnena of (Jie senses to be external to the senses 
instead of internal 10 them. Let me make this per- 
fectly clear. It has long been the wont of theology 
and philosophy to pronounce man the atrhjcd of his 
senses, and their judgment in this respect hns been 
amply warranted by apjicarances. For in the ia- 
fancy of human development, nature or the bom 
ble world appears truly to dominate the lifa ij 
man. But now us all existence falls within ( 
categories of subject and object, we are of eoua 
obliged to call whatsoever is not the subject 4 
sense, whatsoever is spatially distinguished 1 
the sabject, by the name of object. Thus the t 
on the lawn, the book on my table, the vasej 
the mantelpiece, being separated by space fromfl 
the reputed seeing suhjrsl,hecomc themselves nci 
sarily seen injects, or objects of sight. Oiv this 
popular habitude then, of regarding the phenomena 
or facts of the senses s& objects of the senses instead 
of suhjecis of them, the current theology and 
philosophy ground their sweeping generalization 
that the material universe is objective to man. 
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mucb for the history of the error. Let as bow 
attempt its correction. 

The error has no inherent strength. It thrives 
odIj as an inference from our assumed snbjcctivity 
to the senses. For example : I see a rose on the 
table. Hence the rose is called an object of sight. 
Or I smell it. Hence it is called an object of smell. 
Or I feel it. Hence it is called an object of loach. 
Bat why objectf An object is something which 
lies over against, or opposes, the subject; which 
refuses to be resolved into the subject; which 
indeed determines the subject, and from whose 
grasp the latter can by no means escape. But, 
sureiy, the phenomena of nature bear no such con- 
trolling relation to the senses as Ihis. It is the 
I senses which determine them, not they the senses. 
They are amply facts or contents of the senses. 
They are not opposite to the senses. They arc 
involved or emhodiod in the senses. The senses 
elothe them with all their personality. That rose, 
for example, is a mere fact of sight, smell, and 
touch, nothing more and nothing less. That is to 
say, if you resolve it into its sensible qualities, the 
qualities of color, fragrance, form, and so forth, 
and then inquire what personality it has beyond 
these qualities, the answer will be 0. Take away 
mysensQous organization therefore, and you vir- 
tually take away the rose. You cannot conceive 
of it existing save in sensible conditions, conditions 
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determined by aeose, conditions of size, color, fra- 
grance, shape, and so forth. It is a purely pheno- 
menal existence in short, and if therefore yoa take 
away the intelligence to which it is phenomenal, 
you of course take away its own existence. It haa 
no selfhood out of relation to the senses. The 
senses arc its world, in which alone it lives and 
moves and has its being. And so not merely of 
the rose, but of alt the mis-called objects of nature, 
from the central lire of the universe, down to the 
tiniest pebble that strews the shore of the sea. 
Not one of them has an existence out of relation 
to the senses of man. Take away from any of 
them its sensible qualities, those things which make 
it appreciable to our senses, and you take away its 
total selfhood or individuality. 

Thus nature, or the universe of time and space, 
is properly subject to the senses. The senses in- 
clude or affirm it. They are its portals opening 
into man. My senses do not open from me iuto 
nature, they open from nature into me. They 
belong to nature. They hinge upon lier exclu- 
sively. I withdraw myself, and tbey remain fast 
closed, revealing nothing. I go to sleep, that is 
withdraw myself into my true spiritual clime, and 
they are useless. You may lift up the latch of my 
eyes and unroll the loveliest landscape before them : 
tbe aense remains obstinately dull. You may play 
the Hweetest music: but the ear is deaf to the 
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straiQ, You maj present llie most odorous bouquet 
to mj nostrils : but its fragnmce is wasted oa the 
desort air. Why? Simply, as I said before, be- 
cause the senses do not open into nature, but out 
of it ; because tbcy open out of nature into man. 
If the senses opened into nature, tliat is to say, if 
the eye discerned the beauty of the landscape, or 
the nose perceived tlie fragrance of the flower, or 
the ear enjoyed the harmonies of sound and so 
forth, they would of course do so at all times under 
the same circumstances, or whenever the same 
things should be presented to them. Eut they 
never do so at any time, under any circumstances. 
They arc merely a part of nature's organization, 
through which / see, smell, hear, tasle, and touch. 
Consequently when /withdraw myself, as in sleep 
or death, into my inner chambers, or my spiritual 
house, Uiese admirable doors and windows are 
datkeued, and soon Ml into decay. / was their 
■Die object. / was the only object of their life, 
and consequently when / grow tired of their shews 
and withdraw, their life ends. / am their light 
unci their life. When / depart Lhercfore they im- 
mediately cease to act. The natural universe, so 
far as I am concerned, perishes. 

Do Dot misconceive me. I do not say that the 
natural universe becoraea altered m ac by my 
death, nor yet by the death of all the men now 
living, I do not say that it would have any less 
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being tlieu than it has now, since tliat would be 
impossible, innsmnch as it is now totally Jeslitute 
of being, and a dcatilution which ia total excludes 
increase. I do not say that the natural world 
would then jo inh Doncntity, because it w now, 
and always muat be, nonentili/, from, the simple cir- 
cuinstaDCQ that it has ouly a relative existence, an 
existence in relation to our senses. In other words 
I m&intain that sensible entity or existence, is log- 
ical nonentity or nonexistence. The natural world 
exists only to my seoses, not to ray understanding. 
Take me whostauil under this sensible organization 
away, and it inimediatcly vanishes. Hence I say 
that the natural universe ia not being, but only 
the appearance or phenomenon of being to a Ituite 
intelligence, an intelligence fioitcd by the senses. 
Abstract this intelligence, and llio apjicarance in 
question necessarily vanishes. I have no idea of 
course if you should take from the earth to-day all 
the sensitive life it embosoms, that the earth would 
be any the less a fiict of sense to-morrow. 1 Am 
quite sure on the contrary thtit the sky would ]>o 
as concave, and the gras; as green, after that event 
as thoy now are. AVhy ? Because this sensible, 
this phenomena!, this Gnite personality Is intrinsic 
to them and inseparable from them, is all the per- 
Bonaiity they claim. If in the event supposed, 
they should drop this their intrinsic character; if 
they should raLTge their distinctive outlines into 
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JndUtinguisliable mass, and bo become inap- 
ible to a finite tinderstanding : if in other 
I they should go in the event supposed into 
'e annihilation : then clearly they would claim 
a higher personality— a personality appreciable 
to an infinite intelligence, and consequently itself 
infinite. 

Of course, in the event supposed, no one would 
be present to observe that the grass was green, 
and the heavens concave. But the existence of a 
feet is no way contingent upon the knowledge or 
observation of it. The grass is not maik green by 
the operation of our eye, nor the sky made con- 
cave. They are only pronounced so. The eye 
pronounces the grass green per se, and the sky con- 
cave per ae, so that grass which is not green when 
growing, and a sky which does not overarch the 
earth, are neither grass nor sky to us. Thus the 
selfhood or personality of natural things is alto- 
gether determined or pronounced by the senses. It 
has no existence save to a finite intelligence, an 
intelligence whose knowledge is derived throi^h 
the aenaea. An infinite intelligence of necessity 
knows no distinction between sky and earth, be- 
tween heaven and hell, between blue and green, 
in short has no knowledge of Otings. I say "of 
necessity," because his intelligence is uuderived 
through the senses, and it is only the senses which 
give UB the knowledge of things. 
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As a })endanl to the preceding paper, I wisli to 
say a few words in rectification of a common mis- 
apprehension of Idealism, as propounded by Bishop 
Berkeley. 

I do not thiuk that the Bishop's statement was 
calculated to obviate all misconception, but I am 
surprised that any candid inquirer should long fail 
to supply his omissions. Kvidently he intended 
nothing more than to discriminate between being 
and existence, between substance and form. He 
wished to shew that tlic sensible world was ^mpiy 
formal, existential, or phenomenal, and that if you 
took away therefore that thing which determined 
ita form, its existence, its phenomenal ity, you 
necessarily took away itself. You rendered it, 
that is to say, incogaizable. For ita selfhood was 
not absolute, but relative, or conditioned upon a 
certun limited intelligence. Hence if you destroy 
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its reialion to this intelligence, you necessarily 
destroy itself, lie did not mean of course that 
yon irould alter its sensible qualities, tliat yon 
would remove it from time and space, that yon 
would reduce it to physical nonentity. For his 
whole proposition was, that its sensible qualities 
were inseparable from it, that it could not con- 
ceivaUy transcend the limits of time and space, 
that its entity was under all circumstances pht/siail 
only. It is not being, he said, but only the ap- 
pearance or manifestation of being, and hence if 
you destroy its sensible iiualities, those qualities 
which make it appear, which pvo it visibility, you 
destroy its very self. 

But his reailcrs apparenlly took little pains to 
understand him. Both the learned and unlearned 
conceived him to mean, that the finito universe, 
which he said was merely a congeries of sensible 
' qoaKties, would, if tho senses were abstracted, go 
Into sciisihk annihilation. Thus Dr. Johnson, whose 
lowering dogmatism oflen needed a very broad basis 
of stupidity, fancied that he refuted Berkeley by 
slampingon the ground. Had the Doctor consulted 
his head instead of his heels, as would have been 
mere! J' decorous under the ciroumstanccs, he would 
have found that Berkeley had no intention to 
aiErm the sciifU'k nonentity of matter, but only its 
sttpcrsmsiioiis or logical nonentity. The Bishop 
had no idea, perhaps not fully acknowledged by 
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Ilia own consciousness, that nam wns the real sub- 
atratum of the univerao, the only logical or super- 
sensuous entity, and that matter accordingly had 
a merely auperlicial or phenomenal existence. At 
all evenly whatsoever may have been his theory 
of creation, he declared Lhsit matter existed oiJij 
in forms appreciable to sense, and challenged his 
opponents to abstract it from these forms, and put 
it into logical or supersensuous ones. Wherciipoo 
the Doctor pirowtted, that is to say, made the levity 
of hia heels do mora in a moment to confirm 
Berkeley's position, than the weight of his head 
could have ever done to disturb it. Other learned 
doctors have intensified this simple pirouette of 
Johnson ioto elaborate reels and fandangoes, by 
gra.vely insisting that Berkeley, because he denied 
material suhstaiwe, was bound to make a downy 
descent of the most irrelevant precipices, and dissi- 
pate every well-allected Lamp-post by the bare 
presentation of his cranium. 

Clearly the incompetency of this criticism be- 
trays the misconception on which it is founded. 
The critics, as I said before, regarded Berkeley as 
maintuning that the external world, if cognized 
apart from the senses of man, would go into nfitsillc 
nonexistence. The mind of man is so immersed 
in sense that he deems the sensible world the 
real world, and the natural life his essential life. 
Heaso when Berkeley declared that this sensible 
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■world wat a pore saiiace, vxistiag onlj- to the 
Bcnses or the finite intelligence uxl that if job 
abctncted ike ecuses therefore, it voold diuppear 
m toto, ihev Eupposed him to meaa that h woold 
perish m je or <m to Aow teTuible jmpaliet idtiek Its 
aU the whUe <kc!and irueparabkjrom it Tiau they 
stamped their foolish feet in refatatwai, uh] defied 
Berkeley to a grataitoas peisooal controversy 
with lamp-posts and preci^Hoes. Bat Berkeley 
should have told them explicitly (what he did im- 
plicaLlj') that the senses were alreadj, bj the reiy 
tatins of the qoe&tion, eliminatal, or pnt oat of 
doors; that he commenced bj abstracting the 
senses, and that be could not therefore mean to say 
that the outer world would Viereupon become satst- 
bUf nonexistent, or disappear to those senses. This 
would be an identical proposition. "I comvtentx," 
he says, "by asnulliDg the senses or exclndtng 
their testimony. Of course then by the i-ery terms 
6f the proposition, you are to conceive the senses 
already inoperative, or what is the same thing, the 
external world already dead to them. IViis is your 
ttaHiit^ jMnt or premiss. And now having thus 
placed yon, having pat you in thought out of all 
sensible relation to the external world, I proceed 
to ask you what you discern of it? It is idle for 
you to recount its sensible qualities, for this is 
only recalling it from memory ; it is illogical for 
you to stamp your feet, because your very position 
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implies that your feet are palsied or without feel- 
ing. I suppose the physical coDsciousness in you 
to be entirely lulled asleep for tlie time; aod (hen 
ask if you perceive any difference between the 
rose and the thorn, between heaven and earth, 
between honey and vinegar, between black and 
white, between noise and silence, between hard 
nndsoll? What I no answer? I conclude then 
from your silence that no such difference exists 
except to the senses, and that the external world 
accordingly which is wholly identical with those 
differ^ces, has only a sensible existence. Had it a 
logicalor supersensuous existence, that is to say, 
bad you any perception of sky or earth, of honey 
or vinegar, of hard or soft, save what the senses 
gave you, you would not fail to report the fact." 

Thus you perceive that Berkeley did not mean 
to say, that when men sleep or die, either one or 
all men, the earth becomes defunct in se, or goes 
into sensible annihilation. He merely meant to 
say that it became incognizable to any higher intel- 
ligence. His idea was that it was & mode of exist- 
ence known only to a finite intelligonce, an intelli- 
gence bounded by the bodily senses and that 
consefiuently, when you should unbind or iVfiaite 
that intelligence by the sleep or death of the body, 
it would become utterly unknown. 

Berkeley had no more perception of sensible 

annihilation or nothingness than his ^ufuiiantago- 
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l^D sBcli State indeed ts eiUier poesible 
«r ecneemtU^ faecwtse it ibtoItcs a two-fold oou- 
tnJietioe. Tbe seoses m cm t T e raaot ool j irith 
Amgt, Haux to g a ppoae a state of " sensible an- 
nihililirni or Bothu^nea^" a state in vhich one 
win be sensSde of notkii^ wbatever, ts on tbe ooe 
hand to suppose a Toid and so denj your predicate, 
and en the ollker to aapp ose Bometbing wbicb shall 
be aeanble of tbat void, and so deny joar subject. 
Tbe onljr poatiTe meaning the words bear is that of 
*ffgii»* or qiuitaal falloeaB. Sensible nonenUtj is 
lofpcal or nUkmal completeness. To be Mosibljr 
annibilated is to be Epiritoallj pronounced. This 
sensible world is itself nonentitr, compared with 
that inner or spiritoal world from wbicb it depends, 
becaose it bears to that world the relation mcrdy 
of fonn or appearance to substance, of effect to 
canso. There is no aonentity beyond tliis. There 
is DO nonentity bat this which is capable of bein^ 
mionally aflSrmed, For every thing which is 
capable of being ratiooally afbrmed, most fall 
within the category of being or form, of object or 
BobjecL That is to say it must either be or appear 
to be before we can affirm any thing of it. To 
sappose therefore a nonentity ulterior to the sen- 
Eble world, a nonentity which shall be absolute, 
denying both being and form, knowing neither 
beginning nor middle nor end, admitting no object 
and exA^ading e%'crj subject, is to SQppose a state 
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which by its own confession can never be realized, 
and so to stultify oneself. It is to set the imagina- 
tion upon the fool's errand, who has liis labor for 
his |>ains. 

Thus guarded from misapprehension, it seems 
to me that Idealism is not to be resisted, at least 
my understanding folly affirms it, for Idealism 
does nothing but assert the purely phenomenal 
nature of material things. I must hold to this 
conclusion, because I insist upon God's essential 
humanity, and upon man consequently as His only 
true creature. Whatever exists else, exists only 
in subordination to man, is included in his exist- 
eoce. Thus the entire realm of nature, or the 
universe of time and space, is involved in his pro- 
per subjectivity. I wish to be taken literally. I 
wish to be understood as saying, not only that 
every mineral, every vegetable, and every animal 
existence, but also that every star whether wander- 
ing or fixetl, every sun and every system of suns, 
within the flaming waits of space — whatsoe'er the 
heaven of heavens embosoms, or the misconceived 
depths of hcU— is contained in man, and draws its 
nutriment only from the paps of hia great destiny. 
Of course I do not speak of the finite or differen- 
tial man in this place, but of the unitary or uni- 
versal man : not of man viewed as John Smith 
merely or Isaac Newton, but of the grand and 
living unity out of which these superficial varie- 
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ties, called John Smith and Isaac Newton, spring: 
John Smith and Isaac Newton, in so far as these 
names characterize the men, that is to sa j in so &r 

as these men fall within the sphere of the aenaeS| 
arc only vegetable and animal existences : what is 
distinctivelv human ahoat them, what is substan- 
tial and infinite In them, is their active force^ and 
thL? tbrce lies bevond the sphere of sense, belongs 
exclusively to the ideal sphere, whence it xeveals 
itself onlv in eveij beaatifiil word and action. 
These men accordingly,* the John Smiths and Isaac 
Newtons, in fiict all men properly speaking, are 
incl'idoJ in tlio sensible universe, and with it be- 
long to man's proper subjectivity, are the out- 
growth of his destiny. 
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By God we always mean an absolutely perfeot"' 
or iDfinitc being: and by a being of absolute per- 
fection or indnitude we mean one in whom object 
and subject, or internal and external, are eaaen- 
tially one. 

Sucii is our idea of absolute perfection, as con- 
sisting in an essential unity or harmony of internid 
and externa!, or object and subject. God we say 
is omniscient and omnipotent, meaning thereby 
that bis perception and action are not born of a 
marriage or educated union of his affection and 
intelligence, or his internal and external principle, 
but of their essential and inviolable unity. A 
thing may seem very good to my affection, and 
yet may not seem true or right to my intellect, 
because my afl'ection and intellect are not natu- 
rally one, but owe their unity to culture. My 
perception and action consequently are obliged to 



tiShe msmage or eMicaietl raaoa of dme pRB> 
cipIfK in me, brfore ibef ckd get biilli. Bol viA 
God tlie cnse is otberwiae. He eKp r e «BC » ^e 

oKKiial imitv of love and insdom, goodnen and 
tnih, inleroal tuid external, olject snd snljeeL 
And the esential nnitT of tliMe dungs, j mi^ 
wliitili is i&de{>erideDt of cultore, irhidi is not edu- 
cated or bom of cxperienoe, obricmdj disowns 
hieiiory, or desies the Eubject anj pheoomenal 
ac^vitj, snj actioD ooitdilaoned in time and spaoe. 
For it rendeis him cMcntiaSy ttddre, or adire in x, 
m vttnfy deilioying Hia paadre side. And to be 
tmentiaBy active, to be active in riitae of ooe's 
TtTj Belli and Qot loereLj hj Tirtoe of one's viU, 
is to be CBIUTITE. 

Socb aooordioglj is the distincdve cbaracter ire 
aacTibe to Ood, naiael}', that He creates or gircs 
being to all things. It is not thai He ac 
end or object to a result, bat that He creslea. Tbe 
diffiuence betrreen creating and acting is the differ- 
ence between spontaneity and wiU. To create is 
in plain English to give being to things, and the 
pvtDg being to things is obviously not a voluntary 
bat a spontaneooB procedore. For to have a will 
in regard to things implies that the things them- 
selres are already in being, or stand related to 
year affection and thooght, and therefore limit 
yonr activity to some uiodilication of their form, 
or their relation to other things. Action is voloo- 
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tary and phenomena] merely, dating froiii llie siir- 
faoe or extremities. Creation is spontaneous and 
substantia], dating from tlie very centre or self- 
hood. Tlie one is a finite fact necessarily built up 
of space and time. The other is an infinite and 
eternal fact, or a fact which utterly ignores botli 
space and time. 

For the very idea of creating is the giving 
being to things spontaneously, or by virtue of 
one's proper selfhood alone. If God made things 
out of precxistent matter only, we should then 
not call Him a creator, but only a malcer, like 
ourselves. No, we say, "He mal;e3 all things 
out of nothing," meaning thereby that Ho creates 
thorn, or gives being to them by hia proper self- 
hood or substance alone. He Himself constitutes 
the sole being of the universe. And consequently 
since lie is infinite and eternal, the being of the 
things transcends the spheres of space and time. 
Theif pbenomenality, or appearance to our sen- 
suous intelligence, involves space and time; but 
their being, — their substance— is God himsclii and 
13 therefore both infinite or devoid of space, and 
eternal or devoid of time. There never was a 
space where nor a time when things began to le, 
because as God himself constitutes the being of 
all things, their being disclaims a temporal and 
spatial origin. Their being begins and ends only 
in infinite goodness, truth, and beauty, and knows 
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DO finite tenure. TIteir piienomenality, llieir seJf- 
consuiQUSDces, or nmiiifeelation to the senses, is I 
admit utterly' ciinditioned in space and time: but 
dearly the sensible tnaiiilestalion of a tiling, or its 
self- consciousness, does not give it being. On tbe 
oontrary, tbe phenomenality of a thing always pre- 
supposes il3 being. 

God's perfection then being creative and stand- 
ing therefore in Himself alone, it is quite evident 
ibat it disclaims both physical and moral quali- 
ties, disclainas in fact all pasaivity. In ascribing a 
universal creation to Him we necessarily deny 
Him all such perfeclion as accrues ab extra, or 
grows out of his reialious to other beings, because 
as He consiitutes the being of all things, nothing 
can by possibility be exterior to Hioi. He must 
of necessity embosom all things that have being. 
Thus His perfection ia destitute both of physical and 
morel dimension. He can have no spatial or bodily 
dimension, because this would imply finiteness or 
life external to Him, and so deny His omnipresence 
iu creation. And He must be equally free of 
moral dimen^on, because morality implies fellow- 
fillip or equality, and who is God's fellow or equal ? 
Morality supposes will or voluntary action, and 
voluntary action supposes want, which the idea 
of creative power e.\cludc8. Voluntary action as 
we have just fieeuia ft mark of finite or phenomenal 
life, because it is born of a marriage or educated 



congress between affection and imderstanding, 
not of tlieir essential unity. 

Thus in ascribing to God His true infinitude, an 
essential perfection, a perfection which inheres in 
himself, and denies any accidental source, wo 
necessarily exclude all physical and moral attri- 
butes from Him. We assign Him in fact a purely 
ideal personality. He is essentially active, active 
not in his hands and feet merely, as we are, but 
active in liimsel/—-th.a.t is creative, or giving being 
to all things. His peculiarity, bis glory, His pi 
fection as we have seen, lies in giving being 
all things — not in giving them form merely or 
relative being — but absolute being or being in 
Himself. And clearly he who creates ail things, 
who gives being to the universe of things compi 
bended within space and time, dws not Himself fa 
wiiJiin that universe, is himself Utterly independt 
of space and time : that is to say, claims a pui 
ideal being. 
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1m we slteotiTelj ctamiei the statement of the 
ptoceduig paper, we shall not be able to deny that 
the divuie perfection is strictly though verj grandly 
haaiao. In which case also we shall not be able to 
ilcny, that man is the lineal and only oS^pring of 
Deity. 

For what all the world over is the distinctive 
mark of manhood ? It is not physical subjectivity 
or subjection to nature, for the vegetable is lar 
more exclusively the subji^ct of its physical organ- 
ization, than the animal is of his. And it is not 
moral sulijectivity, or subjection to society, for 
many of the animals, take the bee for example, or 
the ant, or the beaver, greatly eicci the best of 
men in this respect. No, the grand distinctive 
trait of man is his subjection to an ideal selfhood, 
or his power of acting, not in obedience to either 
physical or social constraint, but in obedionoe to 
his own ideas of goodness, truth, and beauty. 




What distinguishes him from the lower cxistencea 
is that his activity acknowledges an ideal end, or 
that his objective sphere of existence — that sphere 
which furnishes the end, the object, the inspira- 
tion of hia action— lies within himself^ within his 
natural subjectivity. 

Aecordingly if you look at the -vegetable or 
animal existence, you will find a total destitution 
of this ideal subjectivity, of this subjection to an 
inward object. You will find the subject obeying 
an object completely foreign to himself, to wit, 
tho use of man. Ilia existence is essentially ser- 
vile. The sole motive or object of it appears 
to be the service of man. Thus the plane of 
their objectivity falls without that of their subjec- 
tivity. Aad consequently they are totally uu- 
oocscions of ideas, or the power of original action. 
Their passive existence, or susceptibility to pain 
and pleasure, is immense, but they arc utterly des- 
titute of spiritual force, of the power to control 
oircumstances, — Man indeed exhibits the same in- 
firmity in so far as he is involved in the vegetable 
and animal existence, or so long as he is held in 
subjection to the necessities of his physical and 
social subsistence. While food and raiment are 
still insecure to him, and the respect of his fellow- 
man unachieved, Ae also lives to a finite end, and 
fails to exhibit, at least in a positive manner, that 
true humau worth which stands in the obedience 
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of an exclusively inward and infinite objecl^ intlie 
obedience of ideas. 

I 88/ a "positive" irianiier, because man docs 
all tlie while ehaie uniler this servitude, lie will 
not nccept mere jihysical and social subjeciioo, 
mere physical and moral existence, as the limit 
of Ilia destiny. Instead of contenting himself lite 
ihi* vegelitble, with the bare supply of liis physi- 
cal wants, or like the animal, with the added 
supply nloo of his social wants, his instincts of 
inflniiude, bis instincts of Deity, drive bim to seek 
their occemvt gratification, and to harry him into 
vico and crime. No animal has ever been capa- 
ble of vice and crime. Why ? Because no animal 
obeys an ideal end, or an end of action discretely 
interior or superior to ita organization, to its natu- 
ral self, and is consequently perfectly satisfied with 
the supply of its natural and social appetites. 

But with man the case is diflercnt. His activity 
acknowledges only the inspiration of ideas. He 
obeys an end discretely interior, or superior, to 
both his physical and social organization, to both 
bis natural and social interests, an ideal and infi- 
nite end, which incessantly moves him to give it 
actual expression or ullimation. But ho cannot 
do this in any positive or beautiful manner, so long 
as nature and society constrain bim, so long as hia 
physical and social wants engross bis action. Tbe 
spheres of nature and society, in tbia state of things. 



do not serveor promote his inward life, but im] 
ita normal outflow, by restricting it to sucb low 
and secular channels. It is only the anta'jonism 
of these inward and outward, or infinite and finite 
spheres, ■which makes man vicious and criminal. 
Vice and crime are only an nnscientlfic expression 
of hia ideal infinitude, growing out of the magis- 
terial instead of ministerial attitude of nature and 
society towards him. Vice expresses his attempt 
to actualize his ideal and essential infinitude, with- 
out the concurrence of nature,' Crime expresses 
hia attempt to actualize it, without the concurrence 
of society. 

Thus the very vicea and crimes of man place 
him above nature, deny his essential flniteness, pro- 
claim his true subjection to be to an ideal and infi- 
nite object only. 

And the testimony is undeniable. Consciousness 
perfectly ratifies it. All history proves that it is 
man's glory to act without prescription, or from the 
inspiration of what wo call ideas, meaning then 
God. He, and he alone of all things, feels hi 
Bubject to an ideal or infinite selfhood, feels him- 
self bound to reproduce or ultimate this infinite 
or ideal self in every form of action. The child 
and the immature or uneducated man, materialize 
this ideal by identifying it with some phenomenal 
person. The child identifies it with the parent, 
seeking above all things to commend itself to the 
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parent's ■ppcotwtuio. TSb still seasnoas, or ooeda- 
oted noD identifies it with his teacher or nuer, 
with his priest or Idogr *itli some visible great 
man, or some hoge iQTisible peiaoD wiuch he 
imagxoes to be God and seeks la pn^Htiate. lime 
are only nide gecms of the tnuh, gieat cnane oot- 
Haea adajited to tite infantili' or seosoms intedli- 
gence. The iostmcted maa rejects them fin- the 
mse beggarly koska ther are, and ackBowledgcB 
ealr aa iswari sod infinite ideal, which gtowx in 
loveUaesB as it giWrs in intimacr. 

It is precisely this ideal sabjectiTitj of his which 
■■■Bnoognize^ whenheattribotestohimEelf reqwo- 
eibi£tT, when be confesses himaelT a siuier. The 
sense of re^HHtabiHtj, the pbenom et ion of con- 
Ktenee, is pectiliar to man. No one bat he claiiu 
this grand endowtoent of respooaibilitj, no one 
bol he is fiipaWit of dedatisg himself a sinner, 
beeaaae no one bat he feeb aa ideal selfhood, in 
Mher word:; perceives the external worid to be 
truir STibject to aim. The animal Sids do lespoo- 
aitohtr, has &o oooccption of sin, beea ns e having 
■Mottfeot b<u the gralificatianof ^petite or pas- 
aion, or what b Ae aatoe tkin^jhtty Au erjiwiaii- 
lam to 6» JnjnrttJM vpa» 4ni,aad beiiig iheicfere 
vfaollTdcstitQieof ideas,he of eomaefeebDooaa- 
fiiet or disagrvesieat between his internal and 
external, between intinitu ukI finite. He rejoices 
when his appetite is gratified, he soAus when it is 
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starred. Acd tLis is all. But man knows a 
deeper joy tliaa ever flowed from the iiidulgenco 
of appetite, a profounder sorrow than ever flowed 
from the blight of passion. Often when his physi- 
cal wants are perfectly satisfied, and his social 
lelatioos replete wiUi honor and advantage, his 
bosom coofeasea an aching void which all tlie 
wealth, of all the kingdoms of the world, would 
only make more insatiate. 

He feels the lack of inward peace. He confesses 
a discord with his inmost self, a lack of harmony 
between his actual and ideal. Wealth and honor 
are good doubtless, but they are not gooti in com- 
parison with that higher good, while as subatitutes 
for it they are ^mply loathsome. Oo to such a 
man, and seek to comfort him by alleging his many 
conventional claims to respect, his excellent charac- 
ter, his freedom from theft, adnltery, murder, and 
so forth. What will be his reply ? 

He will say, " Surely, iny friend, it was my duty 
to leave tiicse things undone, my simple duty to 
society, and a great authority has taught us that 
it is only a very small soul which can find its 
righteousness, or the satisfaction of its aspirations, 
in the mere performance of duty. Life, to every 
one that has begun to feel ita great reality, has a 
much more positive aspect than the performance of 
duty. It boasts a far richer gamut than the ten 
commandments, were they even multiplied by ten 



Ksre of fbsee 
Wins I cam is ft positive 
tvUd d»n inhere 
manned vsaA maH boc be adnstttioas, whicdi 
ivand af mzvnae k h^ d^vve from m j relft- 
tattt bAwk. AaJlMAe Ooenletioas liiitnbljr 
aahaBHiv to JtadC X tan ao fen^ as yoor at*- 
laba tostiff, oe Aft amte c^ noBifii^, or mj social 
I2 is a ki^ er n^iaBBbiH^ vliich 
bnr to aj rital aooroe, to 
mtf nnl ae^ vlabh ia God. God vbo is infiuite 
t^Mtf. mdmtm giMiiTiM mi. is tnr fiiviitain of life. 
Ckai^I ^aamw Uul tfasre dwald be kanaoaj, 
tka> tkoe ihottU W {Knportioo, benreen the fbaa- 
taiB aad ^a sticaiL A»fwiiB»» ly I noom *t— t 
thisavBOBTisKiCBaneappareaSiniDe. Itnoam 
ihattof oatKafdtie&,tte ties I am under to natara 
aad aaaa^, ae poodj imaga these I am under to 
mj filBl aonrce. When I look upon loTSelf as 
norallj defined, as defined in the picture yoa jost 
prcsenu^i to me, vben I sec mrself dcnng do mar- 
der, no theft, qo adolterr, keeping all the oom- 
aMBdnentB of the law blamelesslv, giring mocb 
aloi% diligBOt as public worship^ esteemed and 
hoooied bj mj fcUov-citieens, I seem to myself 
ytxy rich ia luggage to be sore, bot by no mesns 
liidi in myscl£ Bigbleottsneas of this sort renders 
me plethoric and unhealthy. It stiOes the free 
breath of mv manhood. As a traveller who has 
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all bis valuables in bis portmanteau takes no 
pleasure in his journey, but iacessiintly watches 
lest some one rob him of his possessions, so bo 
who prizes this sort of righteousness is rendered a 
miserable pack-borse for life, and gets no thanks 
moreover when life is ended, 

"Tbissort of rigbteousneas indeed is only a bribe 
on the part of society, to keep me content with, 
and subject to, itself. It incessantly says to me, 
Why are you notsatisfied with the elevation I give 
you above knaves and harlots ? See, I heap upon 
you all manner of favor: why do you not refrain 
therefore from exciting suspicion that my favor is 
not enoagh for man? Why do you not resolutely 
close your mouth, and forbear this insane and 
hypochondriacal course 1 I can only reply, that I 
cannot abide a righteousness gained at the expense 
of knaves and harlots, that it strikes me as shock- 
ingly undivinc, nay more, as profoundly damnable. 
For when I look at my ideal or potential self, I see 
one whose riches lie witbin, and consequently 
disclaim every merely relative and finite cba- 
racteriatic. I see a man whose righteousness is 
oon&ubstantiate with his inmost or vital self: a 
righteousness which descends from the very foun- 
tain of his being, and baptizes the whole earth 
of his finite or visible existence with daily and 
nightly dews. This man is full of unity with 
whatsoever wears the form of life, and has con- 




aad fit the attudTe 



IB ideal rsIbi ta kzm wboek eoartibKles Ins bag 
^uke of bcu^ aad inoeamitly stnvcs lo lift the 
actaal plaae into bumoBj villi it. It attests tbe 
[■!■ iiiiiTilj irfliM iiiij^iii III 11111111 iiriiri. prorea 
tbil liB CmUor is m porelj ideal pasoDalitT; be- 
eaase if He v«n aeasibljr diainet from ibe ere*- 
taiK, that is b> sty if Ha ««n a sensible poson, 
diCB tite creslore'fl peraeptian of coatruie^ would 
iBTolTe DO epiritiul or inward anguish, bat onl j sen- 
nble Uxment, oolj plijrsioal defimaigr and d 
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r and diaeaae. I 



However, all this is by way of an illustratiOT 
I only wanted by tliis reference to man's religioul 
struggles, to illuetrate his grand distinctive trait;* 
wliicli is subjection to an ideal, or purely inward, 
object. What distinguisbea him from all other 
existence, is, that he claims the power of ideal 
action, or that bis end of action ialls in every case 
within himself, within bis proper subjectivity: 
while that of the lower existences falls without 
their subjectivity. The mineral is subject to the 
vegetable, the vegetable to the animal, and the 
animal to man. Man alone is subject to no exter- 
nal power, being subject only to an inward and 
infinite ideal. The animal has no ideal self, gives 
no token of an internal consciousness, acknow- 
ledges no object discretely interior or superior to 
its natural organization. You cannot divest man 
of hia ideal. Plunge him into barbarism, make 
him work like a galley-slavo for the miserable pit- 
tance of physical and social advantage be enjoye^ 
steep his faculties in the mire of the actual aaj 
sensible to the very utmost: can you succeed i 
last in reducing him to the brute? By no means, 
for he will turn this beggarly actual itself into 
the profusest ideal, seeing the glance of Deity in 
every lightning- flash, hearing his terrible voice in 
every thunder-burst, acknowledging bis goodness 
in the fruits of the earth, and in the early and 
later rains, and covering every hill and every val 
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Itrj oonaeqiieiitlT, ererj wood andereryxii^a; viA. 
the tokeoB of liis obMquioQS deration. Xatiml 
religioxi, or the mcknowledgmeoi of God in na- 
ture, -vrhich is the definitxni of PagwiiBii, altbongh 
it fa]] Terr far short of CSuiBtiamtT, vUch k not 
a cuZ^uff but a life, beixig a reoognitkm of God in 
man, still sepantes man talo eaUo fiom tbe famte. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. ^H 


I KNOW very well that the sectarian or Hteralist^^H 
■will repugn the expianation of responsibility, inci- ' 
dentally set forth in the preceding article. He 
regards man's conscience of sin, as importing -i^^^J 
discordant relation between him and God, regarde^^^J 
not as the essential selfhood or inmost life of niafl^^^^ 
but as a distinctly external person, as a really seiv^^H 
suons existence capable of coming into bodily eo1<^^^H 
lision with hitn. lie will have the relation of Go<lJ^^^ 
to man, to be not the inviolably sweet and foster- ' 
ing relation of infinite to finite, of fountain to 
streatn, of creator to creature, of object to sub-^^^^ 
ject, of ideal to actual ; but the insufl'erably trivuri^^| 
and tyrannical relation of more finite to less ^>ti^^^| 
of big man to little man, of jadge to criminal, 61^^^^ 
hangman to convict, of cat to mouse. "Away 
with your metapliysic niceties — ^he cries — between 
man and God. Away with all intellectual subtlfr^j^^l 
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ties inaEfairaof thispitli and moment. "WTien yoa 
talk of Deity, let Ilim be something the senses can 
take bold of. When you talk of the relation be- 
tween Him and man, let it be the good wholesome 
relation of body to body, the sheer downright 
dealing of very brate with very brute. Such a 
relation is level to the senses, or rather to that 
measure of understanding which the senses furnish 
to man in common with all other animals : and it 
keeps sweet moreover the old traditions of hell- 
fire, and a damnation which is of inestimable value 
for ecclesiastical purposes." 
■ The extreme puerility, and indeed virtual blas- 
phemy of this position, is very easily exposed. 
For if God be a physical person, if He be finited 
from me in time and apace, if there be such a rela- 
tion between xa as may give me sensible contact 
with Him, if in short He ever fall within the realm 
of my knowledge strictly so called, which is tho 
realm of my sensible experience : then manifestly 
He cannot be my creator, He cannot give me 
being. For clearly be who give-S me being, 
who imparts to me my selfhood, must fall within 
that self, and not without it. He must be inse- 
parably and essentially one with it, and not anta- 
gonistic to it, because in this latter event my 
selfhood would either be destitute of being, would 
either not be, or else would prove ils own creator: 
both of which results vitiate the prcTniso& The 
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^p Tery meaning of selfhood, or personality, is bu 
^f jection to an internal object, is subjection to i 
ideal end. Either therefore man is not a subject 
of God, which bis creaturesLip necessitates: or 

telse God is not a physical entity, is not an external 
person finited from him in space and time. 
ILin's true personality or selfhood transcends' J 
space and time, because in its last analysis it i^] 
infinite and eternal, being God, My phenomenal;! 
or apparent selfhood, that which makes me sensi* 

Ibiy discernible from i/ice and him, is of course \ 
purely physical and mora!, is my body and soul. 
But my true self, that which unites me with thed 
iind him, exceeds these limits, and reduces my 
physique and morale to mere possessions. Neither 
my body nor my soul any longer constitutes my- 
self They arc both alike ministers, vehicles,^ 
tabernacles, continents of myself, but are by no! 
means consubstantiate with it. What my self- 
hood truly is I do not, nor ever shall, knoio. For \ 
being divine it does not fall within the scope o 
3se. I know very well for this reason, tbat il 
. will be every day new, and full of an unexampled! 
I Mgor. But to say what it is, is merely to describe" 
its manifestation at some point of space and time^ 
and go utterly omit its cascntiul quality, its being. 
If this be the case with my true selfhood, it fol- 
[ lows of course that the Divine which constitutes it, 
k and so withdraws it from space and time, cannot 
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JEimnX W lahject to spaee a'nd time. For ibis 
wvdl l« a eaomdiebon. And if He bo not sub- 
JBBk •> iinee aai tine, He can have no seiisible 
KQwtae* vilK man ; wad 0(Mi9eqti«iitIr the position 
I bave bees nuuiunii^ blls to the ground. 

I tv{«al ih egefo rg that man's " conscience of 
sa* tB^£es tke stnet nlealitr of liis being or crea- 
ttv« 9Mn% tbe strict tdealitr of God. 

B of "«>OTersion" current 
laj be alleged in opposition 
Im*. TW Icc^msl OMSKri maj e^j : " I claim to 
tef« bata coovcrted br God oat of a state of 
oppMttioa to Hts will, into one of confbnnitr ; nod 
it ar>f«ai7 to Qw thu the motives or machineiy of 
th^ ooervrsioa. ti^vvd all tfaeir efficacy from the 
, tkat God na ft person capable of 
uiUe ooUftct vith me, and greatly 
wdawdng nysuepplibjlitics of plessnre and pain. 
Do yon Seti inelin«d tbeiefiMe to dear tbe reality 
of my ooBTvcsioa ?" 

I AooU be very sorry to deny a &ot of my 
fiiend's coasCMMsaeas, soch for example, as any 
•teay* of eo&doct vbicb bo may have nndergone 
ia ebg & ence to t^ very powerful motires of plea- 
ntv and pain, wbtch were broagbt to bear apon 
Kim daring the process of hia 90'^:alled conTernon. 
Doabtlees he is a visibly altered man. to some eyes 
"■-- ''^ - * I'ter, to others for tire woree. But it la 
-iinl to proBoanoe this risible alteration 
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the fruit of divine' power in any special sense, in 
any other sense than that in which wc call all 
events the work of divine power : because God by 
the very quality of his infinitude or perfection, ia 
incapable of voluntary or specific action, that ia 
to say is incapable of any desire, thonght, or in- 
tention towards John Bnnyan, Francis Xavier, and 
the "convert," which is not equally shared by 
Judas Iscariot, Pope ASexander VI., and Benedict 
Arnold. The former persons no doubt may claim 
a very different social regard from the latter, may 
claim to be much better men to the finite mind. 
But when we talk of the infinite mind, or of God'3 
judgment, it is very clear to me that he who rec- 
kons least upon his differences from others, will be 
altogether the least disappointed. 
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^^I'brsoks of loose habits of thoaght, or p«BODs 
habituRily prone to take current opinions for 
granted, arc apt to consider morality and manli- 
ness, duty and beauty, aa convertible terms, and 
to regard our existing social obligations as identi- 
cal with the obligations of justice. 

But this pretension is true only of a perfect 
society, or a society scientifically organized. Sd- 

1 enlifically viewed, duty and taste, duty and beauty, 
are indissolubly one, because science shows us 
that a trae society or fellowship among men im- 
plies the complete reconciliation of its public and 
private interests. Of that perfect society it ia 
indeed true to say, that it im]>oses no duty which 
the heart does not previously transmute into plea- 
Rue; or in other words, that its morality will 
mark, not as now the voluntary abasement of the j 
private to the public element, but the loving unity 1 




wbicb sLall make either resent the wonnd done to 
the other, as a wound done to itself. We have 
now indeed miniature instances of this perfect 
society or fellowship, in the annals of private and 
family friendship, instances where both parties 
being lifted by fortune and cultivated taste above 
the invasion of outward anxieties, find their mere 
legal or conventional obligations superseded by 
the offices of spontaneous respect and devotion. 

But these are the e->:ceptions to the rule. The 
rule or fact in relation to our present social slalus 
is undeniable, that an extreme inequality prevails 
between the public and private element, and that our 
morality measures accordingly not the reconcilia- 
tion of these interests, but the degree in which one 
allows itself to be depressed by the other. In a 
true fellowship of men, in a society which really 
deserved its name, tbc highest morality of course 
would be to maintain tbc rigid and and undovia- 
ting harmony of these two elements. The public 
conscience in that case would disallow the slightest 
preponderance to either element, as an instant 
iryury done the other. But our present social 
adjustment is so imperfect — the public and private 
interests of mankind arc so poorly harmonized in 
our present society — that a man's morality is high 
in the exact ratio of his acquiescence in their dis- 
parity, in the exact ratio of his ncijuiescence in the 
exaltation of the public element over the private 
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to assume with regard to man, and can engender 
only endlesa woes. For t^ere is nothing in tlie 
destiny of man to justify it, nor coiisequentiy to 
make it long tolerable. Tlie fact of man's divine 
origin or derivation ensures him a proportionate 
destiny, ensures liira a destiny which shall render 
his outward life purely servile or ministerial to his 
inward one, and so make his social relations, or 
the relations he is under to his fellow, freely tribu- 
tary to his divine ones, or the relations he is under 
to God. Such mtist be the destiny of man, unless 
we assert a disproportion between it and his source, 
which can only be done of course at the expense 
of the divine perfection. Society oonsecjuently is 
bound by the very destiny of man, to attempt no 
coercive or despotic influence over him, under 
penalty of infinite sorrows to itself. It ia bound 
to exert a simply educative or fostering influenoe, 
such an influence as while it strenuously inhibits 
his subjection to nature, shall in no wise debase 
his aspiration, debase his ideal, below the foll^ 
realization of Deity, or inBnitude. 

This has been the misfortune of society that it 
has not accurately moCit-ed, so to speak, man's eleva- 
tion out of nature. It has given him this elevation 
indeed, as it was appointed to do, but it has placed 
the motive of it, not in the demands of his infinite 
destiny, but in the necessities of his social position. 
It has taught him to resist the despotism of nature. 



bat 1o what end 7 That he might thas come ii 
tbe feUowship of God, into the realizatioa ot mQ- 
nitude? Alas, no ! but onlj that he might lire 
sad die a moTalir good man, and so secure the 
highest social benedictioiL This is a total infidel- 
itj* on the part of societjr to its tmst. Society was 
placed simpl; as a tutor or goveraor over man the 
heir of God, tlie heir <^ tofinitode, in order to lift 
him while ^ be was nnooiisciousof his origin and 
destiny, oat of the obedieaoe of his merely nata- 
ral appetites, and so gradoally induct him into the 
reoogaitioii of an infinite ideal But the tutor has 
grown plethoric and laz^'. He has foigotten his 
origiDal 'lieutenancy, and come to look upon him- 
Bii£ as the primHm mobile of human history, as the 
Teritable end for which human discipline was first 
icaogunted. Thus society appeals to man by no 
higher motives than those of outward interest, or 
pobo^ and oontiives to keep him in what it calls 
Older, meaning thereby sabjection to itself^ only 
by stiding or at least overlaying his profoundest 
ioatincts of Deity. Surely you would smile at 
the policeman who should fancy the burglar an 
oflender E^inst himself and bestow a little private 
chastisement upon him, or who should expect the 
thief to abandon his gains out of the love he 
owed him, the policeman. And yon would dis- 
trust the wisdom of the tutor who in educating 
the heir of a noble house, should habitually ^k 





both the antecedents of his pupil and the destiny 
they infer, and diligently instil no higher motive 
of action than the affection due himself. 

Yet this is the exact blunder of society. For- 
getting that it is simply a policeman, simply a 
tutor, designed to elevate man out of his natural 
impotence and ignorance, and smooth every out- 
ward obstacle to his plenary participation of God's 
perfection, it has ceased to rainiater the divine life 
to him, and exalted itself into an end of action. 
It was originally instituted to guard the destiny of 
man, to extricate him from the grasp and entangle- 
ment of brute nature, and bo prepare him for the 
realization of a good which is iniinite. It was 
never told to propose itself, to propose its own 
favor, as the end of the discipline it imposes. In 
other words, it was never told to make moral good- 
ness, the goodness which flows from social con- 
formity, the final good of man, but only a mediate 
or subordinate good. The linal good of man, the 
good for which and by which ho is created, is the 
realization of the divine life or perfection, which 
life or perfection consists in an infinite ability, or 
an ability unlimited by any thing external to the 
subject. And an infinite ability in man, such an 
ability as shall be unlimited by any thing external 
to him, is possible only in so far as a complete 
unity obtains between his ease and at-isfen?, between 



his htitiff tuad firm, hetweeu liis iuward and i 
ward life. 

SodetT cOQECqn«nl],v is the iostnunent of Uiia 
tuit^. It promotes the oniiy of man's inward and 
outward life, br enabling bim lo resist ibe despo- 
tism of the latter. For j-o« all know tbat so Jong 
BS one should ncogniza only sensual and finite 
good, only that good wliicli stands in the gratifica- 
tion of hia nalimil appetites, lie would be utterly 
blind to infinite and spiritual good, that good 
which descends into the human mind from God, 
nod inspires homan action with a grace, with a 
dignity, with a l>eauty unknown to all lower life. 
In fact he would be a mere brute, minus the instinct 
which governs the brute, and keeps him sweet and 
quasi-orderly in bis sphere. Society then, as I 
said, fits man for the recognition of this inward 
and infinite good, by enabling him to resist tho 
domination of the outward or sensible sphere. 
The way it enables him to resist this domination, 
is by gradually supplying all his naLund wants. It 
finds bim in want of external blessing, destitute of 
the snpply of his natural wants, and cnnn'ng con- 
sequently above all things and before all things 
relief in that direction. Society ensures him such 
relief. Society, or the fellowship of his kind, ena- 
bles him to overcome the poverty and inclemeacy 
of nature. What be could not do by himseli^ 
society euablcs him to do, namely, to acbievs | 



supply of all his natural wants, and so rise above 
his original brutalitj, bj finding leisure for the cul- 
ture of bis (inderatanding, the refinement of hia 
manners, and the pursuits of science and art. 

To be sure society does not do this for all men 
until it has become perfect, until a complete har- 
mony of the public and private social elements has 
been effected by science. In its infancy or inuna- 
tority society effects this great boon only for otie 
man perhaps, say a king ; or one class of men, say 
an axistocracy. It lifts a king or a governing class 
out of penury, out of the dominion of nature, and 
indues them with heroic culture and the manners 
of the skies. But what our imperfect society does 
for the king or the governing class, the perfect 
society will do for all men. For the king does but 
represent, and is nothing iu himself beyond any 
other man. Hia sacredness is not personal but 
functional. He represents the perfect man of the 
future, who ahal! reign over the whole earth, and 
to whom all the isles of the sea shall bring tribute. 
Both the king and the priest do hut represent or 
typify this lordly man, the man of destiny, the true 
son of God: the priest on the internal or spiritual 
side, the king on the external or practical side — the 
foretokening hia immaculate goodness, the 
other his matchless and irresistible power. And 
the total disrepute into which both the sacerdotal 
and regal functions have now fallen, total at least 
16* 
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Willi reapect to the great living interests of ibo 
world, only proves that the substance of tlieae 
shadows is drawing near, and the shadows conse- 
qnently losing their mystical sanctity. 

Such is the sole function of society, to lift man 
out of the bondage of nature, that he may become 
freely subject to God. Its office is not to elevate 
him out of natural bondage into social bondage, 
but into the freedom of God, into a life which can- 
not he corrupted, which cannot be defiled, and 
whicli shall never pass away. Hence society should 
nerer have exalted itself into an end for man, 
should never have proposed to him the moral life, 
the life of conformity to its will, as the tnio end 
of his aspiration. It should have addressed him 
only thus ; '* I do not wish you to conform to my 
prcccpta aa absolute or final, but only as mediatory 
or conditiounl. I am the minister of your great 
dnstiuy, the minister of God to you, appointed to 
give you deliverance out of your natural im]x>teQce 
and destitution, and unless therefore you recognize 
this worth in mo, and afford me your zealous sup- 
port aud allegiance, you will defeat the benign 
promise of your destiny, and sink into mere bru- 
tality. Id dealing with you therefore on this basis, 
I shall indeed call you either ^ood or ei^U aa you 
conform to, or rebel agiunst, my precepts ; but at 

fi samo time I will have you understand that this 
1 has no validity beyond your relations 
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to me — beyond the social sphere — and by no 
ineaDS affects your private or essential worth, your 
■worth as a creature of God. The instinct of self- 
preservation will of course bind me to prize the 
good man, the man who sustains all my institu- 
tions, much more highly than the evil man, or the 
man who practically denies them. But God for- 
bid that I should thereupon say that the good man 
was more acceptable to Him also. His sight is 
perfect, and He doubtless sees that the distinction 
in question dates not from any essential diversity 
in men, but from my own immaturity. I, society, 
am as yet in my infancy, and my resources are 
therefore imperfect. I can help a few men out of 
their natural slough, and crown them with the 
radiance of Deity ; but I shall not be able to do 
this for all men, until my sinews grow, and my 
strength becomes perfected. But inasmuch as I 
full surely intend to do this for all men, I bid 
them by their allegiance to themselves, by their 
allegiance to the great hope of humanity, to bo 
patient with me, and do nothing to obstruct my 
path under penally of my extreme displeasure. I 
well know that I shall not fail of my mission, I 
well know that a divine arm sustains me ao long 
as Tam working in it, and that all they who gain- 
Bay me will simply gainsiiy therefore their own 
interests. This consideration forbids me to sup- 
pose that the disobedience which I provoke &om 
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arc not placed there to prevent any higher rise, 
but simply to indicate a past one. And if they, 
obstinately insist upon keeping their place in per- 
petuam, they will be suro to be finally submerged 
and lost to memory. For man was not made for 
institudoDS however sacred, but institutions the 
most sacred were made for him, and must cheer- 
fully abide his pleasure. 

Lacking this wisdom then, for whicb lack clearly 
they are very unblamable, the rulers of society 
have always failed to conciliate the best men. 
Men of enlarged sympathies, men of an ardent 
homanitary zeal, have always refused to look upon 
any given institutions as final, or to regard human 
destiny as identified with the attainment of any 
liteml goal. They have always perfectly obeyed 
the spirit of social law, that is to say, in all their 
intercouse with their fellows they have fulfilled 
the law of love, and done as they would be done 
by ; but they have done this not at the beek of 
society, not with a view to win its justification or 
righteousness, but from a far deeper ground, name- 
ly, an intense perception of human unity, and aa 
intense disgust therefore of every voluntary infrac- 
tion of it. "YourHaw," they have virtually said, 
" binds us to do no injury to our neighbor. Now 
the literal obligation to refrain from injuring our 
neighlfcr, Iprings out of, derives all its force from, 
the spiritual obligation to love him. Do you not 
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therefore see at a glance that if we should take 
any pride in our literal obedience to your law, if 
we should value the righteousness contingent upon 
that obedience, and so iRlow ourselves to be ex- 
alted above others who do not obey it, we should 
instantly violate its spirit ? Ilorf should our love 
to our neighbor consist with a disposition to seem 
a better man than he is, an intrinsically better man ? 
We perfectly admit that we are much better mem- 
beiB of present society than they are who violate 
your statutes. But at the same time we perceive 
that this superiority on our part measures not any 
intrinsic or essential disparity among men, but 
simply your own imperfection as a society, or the 
degree in which you have failed to organize fellow- 
ship or equality among your members. It is ex- 
clusively with you therefore that our quarrel lies, 
as we have no hope of seeing vice and crime dis- 
appear save through your enlargement." 
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My Deak . 

You find me affirming that the righteousness 
which befits the divine kiDgdom on earth— or what 
ia the same thing, perfect righteousneas — is not 
moral, that is to say, does not consist in any inward 
or essential superiority of one man to another. 
Extreme differences may exist to our eye among 
men, exalting one to heaven, and depressing an- 
other to hell ; but the attributes of the former 
confer no merity nor those of the latter any demerit, 
in the sight of God. You find rae, moreover, 
daimiog this as the exact scope and meaning of all 
Christ's words, and ihe consequent cause of all the 
ignominy and violen* he endured from the leaders 
of the popular devotion. And inasmuch aa my 
position and claim are somewhat novel, you ex- 


press a aDliciftde to know why I wish to place the 
K Christ in this attitude towards morality, and what 
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I expect lo gain for iiumanitj by proving him 
entitled to it. 

No inquiry can be more reasonable. I am sure, 
and I Lave little doubt tbat I shall be able to give 
you a thorougbly satisfactory answer, provided no 
merely verbal misapprehension occurs to jwstpone 
a good undeistanding between us. Id order to 
divest my letter of unnecessary dullness, and give 
our discussion as much as possible a human or 
living interest, let mc throw what I have to say 
into an Sulobiographic form, and give you a 
cliapter of my mental history. Of course, there- 
fore, you will acquit me of any personal motive in 
this. 

Doubtless the main reason of my discontent 
with the popular Christian theology, the theology 
of the pulpit, and the main reason therefore of my 
betaking myself to the gospels only for light, was 
the extreme mental sulTering induced in me by 
that theology, or what is the same thing, the ex- 
treme violence done by it to my instincts of the 
Divine perl'eciion. From my infancy I had been 
religious as to the bent and purpose of my mind, 
and although remarktiblc for nothing in character 
or conduct, I felt a peculiar* activity of conscience 
ever scourging rae into more and more timorous 
personal relation with Deity. I was not conscious 
of any heinous oftonccs. I was fuifof health and 
spirits, convivial and prone to pleasure, and occa- 
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^B Bionally no doubt, like every one else, capable of 

^m excesses, but with no conaciousneas of an injurious 

^H relation to any liuman being that I can remember, 

^H Indeed, the morbid susceptibility of my conscience 

^B -^my extreme sensibility to public opinion — 

^P secured my general inoffcnsivencss, while it left me 

& prey to the most poignant sorrows for mistakea 

and accidents so trivial that I am ashamed to 

mention them. 

I To soothe this conscience, and fulfil moreover 
what I deemed a sacred obligation on every man, 
I joined the church. I bcl ieved the theology of the 
church quite as fully before this event as aller- 
wanle ; but I felt insecure of the right to appro- 
priate the Christian hope until I had made a formal 
profession of faith. My conscience of sin was now 
perfectly -pacified. I had found a refuge against 
every muttering of vindictive wrath. So far good. 
But after all I felt uneasy. The church had de- 
livered mc from a conscience of sin, bat had given 
me no consciousness of righteousness in its place. 
The house of my soul had been swept of its evils, 
but it still remained desolate of goods, I could 
accuse myself of no lukewarmness in the exercises 
of piety, and yet was miserably unhappy a large 
portion of my time. Rather let me say unblessed, 
for what I wanted was an indefinable inward or 
upward repose, whose absence did not actually de- 
stroy my happiness in outlying things, but whose 
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presence seemed somehow necessary to aulhen- 
ticate it 

Tho entire influence of the pulpit went to the 
intensifying of this condition. Every sermon I 
faeanl aggravated my inward remoteness from God, 
my sense of mter disproportion between Ilim and 
me. Scilher my clergyman nor my devout ac- 
quaintance appeared to understand my trouble. 
My bosom harbored no secret guilt, nor did my 
ftcUoDS betray any overt iniquity. It was not a 
cooscienoe «f da in any respect which burdened 
mc^ but a simple unconsciousness of righteousness. 
I bad found perfect repose from a guilty conscience 
iu the doctrine of Christ But I had found no 
assurance of God's personal love or complacency 
in tne. I was studiously, even superstitiously pure 
in thought and act I cherished no emotions but 
those of complete benignity towards my kind. I 
apoka DO evil of any tnaa, much less devised any. 
I gave freely of my goods to the poor ; contributed 
profusely to missionary and similar enterprises; 
read every famous book, and dilfgcntly observed 
ttmy precept of mystical and ordinary piety, I 
Towed my life to lift service of the gospel, and 
phtced myself in the chief seminary of my sect 
with a view to the ministry. I abounded in prayer, 
day and night. I sought the aid of eminent Cbris- 
tiaoa in both hemispheres, and obeyed their coun- 
short, touching the righteousness which 
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I was in the law of my sect and nation, I was utterly 
blameless. And yet for all this my soul was des- 
titute of peace, and while my lips were familiar 
with the traditional formulas of Cbristian praise 
and jubilee, I yet in all my practice cherished the 
spirit and exhibited the manners of au abject 
slave. 

It would be tedious to report the gradual dawn 
of the truth upon my understanding. Heading 
one day the Epistle to the Romans, my attention 
became arrested by the words, read before a thou- 
sand times without notice— i^oiVA cometh by Itcaring. 
^L I said to myself, Faith then means belief of the 
^M truth, and not any magical operation in the bosom. 
Do I not believe the truth ? I have taken it for 
granted that I do all along; but perhaps I am 
unacquainted with some of its profounder features. 
So I betook myself to a new reading of the Gos- 
pels, and of the older Scriptures, as bearing upon 
the advent of a Christ, and I soon perceived that I 
had not been just to the truth. I had divorced 
the Christ from that historical position which gives 
him all his meaning, and tacitly attributed to him 
a purely arbitrary supremacy. Looking at him. 
now as related to a certain exclusive hope on the 
part of the Jew towards God, his character began 
to assume an unparalleled majesty, and to reveal a 
depth of humanitary perfection in God who sent 
him, such as I Lad never conceived until then. 
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Before tliis I had been iroct to regard the Christ 
aa an aiaoltite person, so to speak, or as one whose 
extraordlDarr virtue was a matter of cooree^ flow- 
ing from some special liberaTity of Divintj to him, 
and dispensing na therefore from aaj ratiiHial 
homage. In short, I practically esteemed his do- 
minion as reflecting some passive relation he was 
under to Deitv, rather than as wroaght oat and 
won by simple obedience to the spirit of UQiversal 
lore, the spirit of homanity, the spirit of God. 
Now my view was completely changed. I saw 
clearly now why it behooved the Christ to tBe — 
why the Divine glory absolutely forbade him to 
live. For the living or personal Christ belonged 
to the Jew alone. To the Jew all the promises 
belonged in the letter. And if, therefore, the 
Christ intended to erect a fleshly kingdom to God 
upon the earth, the Jew alone was entitled to its 
admission. But to the mind of Jesus God was 
spiritual— was the Father of the Gentile as well as 
the Jew — and hence it would be flat treason in him 
to recognize the Jewish pretension. In short, nn- 
less be impeached out and out the letter of their 
Scripture, in which case, of course, he would 
vacate his own claim to the Messiahship, he was 
bound either rigidly to fulfil it, or else manfully 
die in testimony of its having a larger or spiritual 
and universal import. Thus his very death became 
the irrefutable evidence of his truth, and the Divine 
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^lory, as identified with the welfare of universal ' 
nan, gathered its best lustre even from the extrem- 
f of his Hufferinga. 

Looking at my past history as illnmined by this 
tew and glorious revelation of the Divine charac- 
"ter, I began to perceive that I had been wrong 
hitherto in craving a persona/ righteonsness, or in 
desiring to be distinguished by God's personal \ 
_ iavor to me. I perceived that this was only a 
■<Ghristian form of the Jewish error, and that the 
K^ly righteousness, the only experience of inward 
amity with God, which I could ever attain to, must 
lie simply in my participation of the spirit of God, 
that spirit of liumanitary or universal love which 
Lhad animated all the actions Qf Christ What I 
whad nil along been groaning for was a righteousness 
tin myself, was an assured conviction that God had 
maome esteem for me, Henry James, that he knew 
■Say features, recognized me when I knelt down to 
I* pray, and said to himself in effect, " There is a per- j 
Lpon whose interests I shall certainly look afteTjl 
I while that unscrupulous John Smith, and that ^ 
prayerleas Tom Jones may go to purgatory, or fur- 
ther." I now perceived that God could not possi- 
bly sustain any such personal relation to ms tB 
this. Beinga spirit of universal Jove, He of course 
could become related to me only in so far as I im- 
r-'bibed this spirit, only in so fur aa I dropped ail . 
■Personal pretension or hope— such hope or preten- 
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sion as stood in my moral differences from other 
men — and consented to identify myseli' with the 
great interests of humanity. God had no passive 
relations to man. Being & purely active or living 
force, being a spirit of living love, of course no 
one could come into anything but active relation 
with Him, a relation which utterly ignored the 
natural personality of the_subject, and pertained 
■wholly to the spirit of his raind. Hence I per- 
ceived that all my solicitude for a personal or pas- 
sive nearness to God, a nearness superior to that of 
the publican and sinner, had in fact involved a 
complete insensibility to the Divine perfection — 
had argued a complete oversight of his spiritual 
character, or of his essentia! love to all mankind ; 
and that to urge it any longer would be the most 
flagrant affront I could possibly ofier to thegospeL 
And 1 now discerned very clearly how utterly 
fatal the sensuous idea of God, which regards Him 
not as a spirit, but as an external person, fmited in 
space and time, must ever be to that inward repose, 
to that conscience of perfect unity with Him, 
which I had so long and so vainly solicited. For 
in measure as this external person grew and 
towered in all perfection to my imagination, must 
I myself decline to all imperfection. Should I 
throughout eternity, therefore, feel a growing ado- 
ration of the Divine fullness, it was clear that thia 
adoration must be dogged step by 8tep by a grow- 
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ing eense of my own emptiness, of my own desti- 
tution. This result was totally undeniable to 
reason. According to the sensuous theory of the 
Divine existence, the very perfection of the Crea- 
tor became demonstrable only through the imper- 
fection of bis creature, and that relation which in 
all rational estimation should have secured the hap- 
piness of the latter, became the bond of his end- 
less and unspeakable misery. Could it then really 
be a divine end in creation to ordain such a rela- 
tion between Himself and bis creature 7 Could 
the great God take satisfaction in seeing Himself 
perpetually aggrandized at the expense of his own 
ofiapring? Did the splendor of creation attest no 
higher disposition in the Creator than this, namely, 
to display his own endless perfection by meatia of 
the endless imperfection of another, and that other 
his own absolute progeny? Which were the 
worthier thought of God, to conceive of Him dis- 
playing his essential perfection through the elevation 
of his creature, or through his debasemtntt It 
seemed to me that the latter conception, which 
logically inheres in the sensuous theory of creation, 
was incredible and diabolic, turning creation upside 
down, and making God infinitely less estimable 
than man. Thus I learned, through this doctrine 
of a crucified Christ, and a consequent spiritual 
kingdom of God, to discard the sensuous notion of 
Deity, the notion of his being an external, and 
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therefore finite person* For I saw plainly that if 
soch were the real relation between man and God, 
it must prove, in the exact ratio of the former's 
sincere adoration and homagCi one of incessant and 
immiticrable tortnre to him. 

Your questions hare now all been yirtoaUy an- 
swered. Yon now peroeiTC that my desire to 
revire the original gospel, grows ont of my esti- 
mation of its stnpendons humanitary bearings. 
The ecclesiastical gospel is utterly destitute of any 
humane or scientific worth. It deals with private 
interests exclusively, and turns the universal 
Father into a mere respecter of persons, subject to 
all the caprices and jealousies of a pett}* earthly 
despot. What I expect to gain for humanity, 
accordingly, by exhibiting the right relation of 
Jesus towards morality, towards the finite right- 
eousness of man, is the egress of all those false and 
fiivolous personal distinctions which are the curse 
of our present society, and the consequent ingress 
of tliat divine righteousness which consists only 
with the spirit of mutual love, the spirit of uni- 
versal human brotherhood. The gospel of Jesus 
stamps a zeal for humanity as the true divine 
spirit in man. The false gospel makes that spirit 
to consist in a zeal for certain institutions, no 
matter how oppressive these may be to the general 
life of man, and thus practically sacrifices man to 
his circumstances. 
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Bat here you ask mc whether I do not malco 
God indifferent to moral distinctions? 

I reply that He is indifferent to them as ends, 
but not as means. In other words, I hold ihe 
moral experience of man to be purely iiieidmlal lo 
the evolution of his great destiny. It holds an 
incidental or mediatory place in his history, not 
an essential or final one. Many a trowel of many 
a mason was incidental to the erection of St Peter's 
at Bome, and many a sand-heap again incidental 
to the efficiency of those trowels. IJut I presume 
no one who looks upon the completed edilice ever 
recurs to these forgotten incidents of its progress, 
or deems them in any manner essential to it. It 
is precisely such a relation as this which morality 
sustains to human destiny, or the perfect life. But 
as the truth upon this subject is of vast importance 
in every point of view, speculative and practical, 
let me make myself clearly understood. 

I assume then, at the start, the perfection or 
infinitude of the Creator ; to which of course you 
will not object. Now perfection or infinitude, 
when applied to a rational subject, means his ability 
to do whatsoever his affections and his judgment 
prompt ; it means, in short, the subject's self-suffi- 
ciency. Whoso does whatsoever his aifections and 
hia judgment appoint, neither more nor less, is an 
infinite or perfect being. The human mind at least 

1 conceive of no perfection beyond this. It is 
17 
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a self-poised or self-contained life, wholly uodenTed 
ab extra. 

But if the Creator claim this perfection, this 
self-sufficiency, this underived being, it of coarse 
follows that His creatore most exhibit a like per- 
fection. I say "of course,'' because any other 
inference would contradict the pretQisea An im- 
perfect creature cannot come from a perfect creator, 
because, inasmuch as he would fail to represent a 
portion of the creative perfection, the inference 
would be that the creative perfection had been to 
that extent iooperative, which would be tanta- 
mount to saying that the creature was not the 
work of a perfect creator, and hence would, as I 
have said, contradict the premises. We may there- 
ibre take it for graoted, that whenever we disccro 
imperfect existence, existence which is insufHcient 
to itself, or conditional, we do not discera the 
true creation of God. What we discern may 
indeed be involved in such creation, may be inci- 
dental to its full evolution, but can by no means 
constitute it. 

Now, inconlrovertibly, moral existence rests 
nsder this imputation uf imperfection. It is a 
strictly conditional existence, and therefore finite 
or imperrcct. It is conditioned upon an immature 
society or fellowship among men. Take away un- 
equal or discordant relations among men, and you 
take away the only basis of morality. For morality 
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alwsys proceeds upon a conflict of interests te- 
tween its subjects, npnn the sharpest possible 
opposition of nieum and Umm, No man is pro- 
noTtnccd morally good save in so far as he ob- 
serves this opposition, nor morally evil gave in 
in so far as he denies it. If the interests of my 
fellow-man be identical with my own, then you 
do not hold me entitled to prnise for acting in 
accordance with them, nor to censure for acting 
otherwise. In the former case you would say that 
I had no choice in the premises ; in the latter case, 
you would merely pronounce me stupid or idiotic. 
Thus, in making my interests harmonic with those 
of ray fellow-man, you make my conduct purely 
spontaneous or involuntary, and hence divest it of 
moral attributes. Choice is essential to moral 
action. When you punish a man for stealing his 
neighbor's property, or praise liim for resisting the 
temptation to do so, you suppose hirn cognizant 
of the opposition between meum and litum, and 
either voluntarily disobedient or voluntarily obe- 
dient thereto, as the case may be. Had the man 
been unaware of any opposition, and therefore 
exerted no choice, you would attribute neither 
praise nor blame to him. 

Thus you perceive that morality is conditioned 
upon an immature or imperfect fellowship among 
men, such a fellowship as organizes the greatest 
possible discord of interests between man and 
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mar.. Accordingly the more you improre human 
socierv, or harmonize homan interests, the more 
Tou exhaust ;be moral life, or destrov the sole 
grour.ii of moral distinctions. A perfect society 
or rVlloTTsh::"^ amonsr men would utterlv destrov 
!i::r:.'.i:v: for vrhere no divided interests exist 
be:-.~ocn men, bat the interest of each is that of 
aV.. of courw no possible occasion can arise for 
their disorlminaiion in:o good and eviL Xo man 
ever antagonizes his neighbor s interest* save with 
a view to promote his own : ar.d if therefore you 
iie'e;^5e mtn rVcn: :l:s tenirtation bv removine 
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totia vi'ribus that that life will never be realized, save 
in so far as its subjecis are in perfectly harmonic 
relation, or until the welfare of each be made the 
welfare of all. No one who gives the slightest 
thought to this subject can fail to agree with me 
bere. For the word God symbolizes all perfection 
to oar ears, and as we have no idea of any perfec- 
tion which is not human, so it symbolizes all human 
perfection. But what sort of humaneness, what 
sort of humanity, would that be which asserted 
itself only through the degradation of another? 
It is evident that Deity would be impossible on 
any such terms ; the conception instantly merges 
in that of diabolism. I will not insult your under- 
standing by arguing the matter. It suffices merely 
to restate my proposition, which is, tliat inasmuch 
as moral distinctions, the distinctions of good and 
evil, exist only where hostile or divided interests 
exist among men, so of necessity the divine life 
which exacts a perfect unity of interests among 
its subjects, will at its coming utterly obliterate 
moral distinctions from the face of the earth. In 
other words, the perfect life is not moral, because 
it involves a harmony so complete among men as 
to be fatal to the existing differences of good aud 
evil. 

Unquestionably, then, morality ia merely inci- 
dental to human destiny. It is not God's end m 
humanity, but only a means to that end. Let me 
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now sbow yoa in few words what X meai 
latter proposition, 

I The divine end in creation is tlie perfection of 
the creature. He would have the creature per- 
fect with His own perfection, otherwise of course 
He would fill! short of an earthly parent's excel- 
lence. But God's perfection lies in Himself^ and 
not in any outward relations He is under. It la 
an inward perfection, manifested therefore not in 
compulsory or dutiful forms, but only in sponta- 
neous ones. Hence man in order to be perfect as 
God is perfect, most realize n spontaneous life, 
must come to tind his life within himself, and not 
without This is the life of God in man. 

How in order to man's realizing this divine or 
perfect life, which, being one, knows no conilict, it 
is requisite before ail things that his external rela- 
tions bo strictly consonant with justice. It is 
leqaiute that there be no organized inequality of 
man with man. lieciiuse, where the life ia one, it 
behooves all its subjects, in order to receive it, to 
place themselves in unitary relations with each 
oUier, in relations of mutual accord. 

Now conscience, the moral sentiment, the senti- 
ment of justice, the knowledge of good and evil, 
or whatsoever other name you please to bestow 
□pon it, is merely the assertion of this necessity, or 
of the equality of man with man in the Divine 
sight It is the forerunner or harbinger of the 
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perfect man, preparing a high road for his feet b^ j 
levelling every mountain and exalting every val-- 
ley which arc naturally inapposite to such a iiee. 
Its function is not, by any means, to confer life, | 
,but simply to witness and announce a life whose I 
on-coming awaits only the removal of our existing ;| 
■ocial inequalities, or the destruction of arbitrary 1 
privilege, in order to lift the whole race of i 
into the plenary fellowship of the Divine perfec 
tion. Its function is thus exclusively limitarj,.! 
corrective, mediatory. It says in_ every form off 
utterance, Let no man exalt himself above his ' 
brother, because the Divine end in humanity, the J 
divine life in man, coosists only with relationB c 
perfect unity among men. But it does not sayjS 
that the man who obeys this injunction merits thft | 
Divine favor, nor does it say that the man wlio^ 
disobeys it merits the Divine frown. It eayi 
nothing whatever on this subject. It is exclusively I 
A testimony to the linal, or divine-natural man, thi 
true son of God, the heir of all worlds, by whoitj 
and to whom, and for whom arc all things ; and i 
. rigidly confines itself therefore to a prescription 
the sentiments and manners which befit his kioji 
dom. Hk is good — not absolutely, or in the DiTiiH 
estimation, but with reference to the interests of 
the coming divine-man, with reference to the 
Lord's kingdom ou earth — who observes just rela- 
■ tions with his brother, or does unto others as h&J 
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ivooi'i h;ivii .rtbers lio onco Iiim. Hn U «rU — not 
aW/niu-iy. 'jr in <ji.ni's esiimation, bat with refer- 
■inw :o tiiL' :ipi'n?acbinir 'iivine h'lmanitv. and the 
iutiT'.-<is 'jr :r*..innii>3 — wiio violates jiial relations 
itii'n lis 'i;!ui, or scrriM hiinseif at another's ex- 
^■^:iw. Vhixs lite porpose or tunution of the law- 
is ■•irir','iy niiiiisierial to the ultimate revelation of 
'j."i iti iiaimin nature. Aoconiioglj, voa oteeire 
tiiat -.vlu'ii the Christ, or reijrescQtalive divine man, 
i^aiiii.'. lie uiuiini.'<l tiiat tiie law wa:* simply a shadow 
lit lViv of his 'id'uljjence, and therefore bound to 
jistij'i'ear i¥tii.'n :iit; ii.ibst.inoe had e-'nie : and bis 
ai." sL;.-; lit'.'- iii^ii ■.■■.■i;rv.vii.;r'.'annoiiace'i the pa^- 
iiii ;f.v:t'. a' :\i<! '.e^al ■i;s;-ensi:i-,>Q. \vb:i.-b bad re- 
o-.-ivcri i':i aiiii.'li.' /"ic'.'is boiLi in spirit and iedor 
rn.'iii :iis Af- a:i'i de^iLb i.[' u:ir;Lr:i'.;cieii devotion 



v>.Ty -.V'.-ii t;i:v: rii-.' Ciinsiian cimrch iiad 
r bi.-i.viuf joniewbai r'ni!rf:'en>us in the 
i ;i:t:ui;tL'ii lii-; .^.■■.^lii.-i.rv of the secular 
'.-.n:: :: rn;;ii.l!y un^.-anioi tb^j *ririt of 
d i'r:b_-'.:c:iliy 'jiivo on' that his iiinirdotii 
\y i_>f tliis wori-i, reo.'^iiizin-^ the principle 
tiiial a!ii.l everiastini: aiitaiionism among 

[ill.- an:a2"ii;sni of ^'o<xi ar.J evil, high 
r!..h vA THHT. -.vise and i^rnorant. Its 
i!io:i:s Mi" bii^tisin acd the eu'-harisc — the 
iniiiu.: 'Lh-; ei[ua! past uncleanuess, the 
equal present sanctity, of all its subjects 
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— were indeed a standing witness of, rind a stanii 
ing protest against, the church's corruption. Biti 
these rites have not yet risen, save among a ■ 
few minds in the church, into their spiritual ( 
humanitary significance, and remain, for the most 
part, empty superstitions. 

Had the Church then preserved its i 
aloofness to the merely secular State of man, ' 
preserving its fidelity to the Christian idea, 
idea of humanity, we should not only have mi^ed 
those ferocious religious wars which have branded 
Christendom with ineffaceable shame, but we s' 
have had no reorganization of the legal economy^J 
nor any of that obscene apparatus of vindtoUw 
justice, dungeon, rack, and gallows, which still de- 
files the earth. For in that case the church, by 
endowing man with an inward and divine 8elfhood_ 
or proprium, which manifests itself only in every; 
form of inspired and beautiful action, would ! 
weaned him from any undue estimation of thai 
merely natural and secular proprium which asf 
itself only by penal statutes. The natural selfhoof 
of man, to the deQnitioa and vindication of wh 
the moral law ia wholly confined, is not his 1 
or divinely-given selfhood. It is merely the n 
or mould, into which that true selfhood ia to ma 
and become manifested. If, therefore, we obsti- 
nately persist in viewing the former as final, and. 
80 shut out all recognition of that to which it i 
17* 
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would iu my opinion do away with our present 
moral ditTerences, because these diltbreoces depend 
altogether upon an imperfect social organization. 
But as you, who are not very familiar with specu- 
lation in this direction, may infer that a state of 
society void of moral differences must necessarily 
be a disorderly state, let me anticipate that infer- 
ence. Let me indeed aim to prove to you that a 
state of society, devoid of moral differences, or 
what is the same thing, which places mau in har- 
mony with his nature, must of necessity be per- 
fectly orderly, must in fact be oi' itself the very 
consummation of law and prophecy. 

What is the ground of your inference just cited? 
On what ground do you infer that a state of society 
devoid of moral distinctions, must necessarily be 
a disorderly state? It ia on the ground of a very 
prevalent misconception of the true nature or con- 
stitution of morality. To persons of inaccurate 
habits of thought morality implies a warfare be- 
tween man and his appetites and passions. It is 
thought to involve an enforced subjection of these 
apjfetites and passions, so that he who exercises 
this subjection is deemed a morally good man, and 
he who does not exercise it, but allows his nature 
to have way, is deemed a morally evil man. Thus 
it popularly implies an essential antagonism be- 
tween man on the one side, and his appetites and 
passions on the other. Such being the current 
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corice|»tion of morality, it of course stamps a social 
state whicli places man in h.trmony with ihe appe- 
tites and (inssions cf his nature, as in ihp highest 
degree disorderly. As moral evil, according to 
this delitiitioii of morality, consists in giving the 
natural appetites and passions free gratification, so 
of course a state of society wlijcli authenUcatea 
such freedom must be, in the intenaest measure, 
morally evil, and tliat only. 

Thus every thing here dejwnds upon the truth of 
a definition. If the popular deiitiiiion of morality, 
as a condition of warf;Lre between man and his 
nature, be correct; if it proceed upon a sufficioDt 
induction of particulars ; then I at once admit all 
that any one can uhiini, and pronounce the social 
condition to which under the guidance of Democ- 
racy we are rapidly tending, as helplessly evil. 
But the deliniliun in question is incorrect, or docs 
not involve a sufScient induction of fiicts, and I 
therefore utterly reject, all and sundry, the infer- 
ences which may be based upon it. 

Who shall decide between us ? Where shall we 
find a definition of molality ratified by the univer- 
sal mind of man ? I know of none so commanding 
US that given by Jesus Christ, when he declared 
that it consisted in our doing aa wo would be done 
by. "All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them; kor 

THIS IS -niE LAW AKD THE PROPHETS." I am not 
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aware that this definition has ever encounter! 
flnj opposition. In fact, it has so commendi 
itself to tbe universal heart ot man, tbat it is po] 
ularly named the " golden rule," or the rule whow' 
worth transcends all others. Of course, then, yoa 
■will gladly ratify this definition of morality. N* 
one who respects the name of Christ will fall be- 
hind the rest of the world in appreciating hia 
golden precept. 

Morality means, then, by the consent of 
intelligent minds, the doing as we would be doai 
by, or a reliklion of strict equality between man 
and man. He who does to gtliers as he would 
have others do to him, is a moraily good or juaj 
Hian. He who docs to others what ho would not 
have them do to him ; or he who doca not do to 
others what he would have them do to him 
morally evil or unjust man. Beyond this, aceoi 
ing to the mind of Jesus Christ, ratified by 
intelligent minds since, morality does not go. 
is the affirmation of a perfect equality between 
man and man. It says not a word of a man's re- 
lations to his own body; but only of his relations 
to his neighbor. It does not say, " It is good to 
restrain your natural appetites and passions ; it is 
evil to indulge them." It says, " Whoso cultivates 
equal or just relations with his neighbor, is good. 
"Whoso cultivates unequal or unjust ones. 
Such is the sum of morality according to Jesi 
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Christ. "Do as you would be done by :" not & 
word more or less. Whoso obeys this law fulfils 
all moral obligation. Of course the rule implies a 
reatraint of the appetites and passions, whenever 
they prompt any injustice to the neighbor, just as 
it implies also disobedience to one's parents, or to 
one's gods even, should they prescribe injustice. 
But not otherwise. In so far as one's appetites and 
afleotic-ns involve no detriment to one's neighbor, 
morality saya nothing, leaving them to the regula- 
tion of good taste, education, public sentiment, 
and ao forth. A man of diseased appetites, the 
drunkard, for example, may present a disgusting 
spectacle to others, and be actually incapacitated 
by his habits for the fulfliment of his moral obliga- 
tions. But you do not call the drunkard so much 
an evil man as an unfortunate one, nor deem his 
conduct half so injurious to others as it is to him- 
self. Vice is in every case a violation of one's 
Belf-respect, of the respect he owes to his ovra 
nature, and claims therefore the meed of compas- 
won. Crime, or the breach of morality, is in every 
ease a violation of the respect we owe to others, 
and is sure therefore to provoke indignant repre- 
hension. The vicious man invites our sorrow, for 
he is the victim of habits against which his will is 
powerless. The criminal provokes our anger, for 
he deliberately does to another what he would not 
have another do to him. The one violates only 
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the tiniiy of nature. The other violates the more 
intimate unity of humanity. 

The meaning of morality then is indisputable. 
Accordingly how does it bear upon the point we 
are discussing? Who is right, my antagonist or 
myself — he who supposes morality to imply a per- 
petual warfare between man and his nature — or he 
who supposes it to imply no such thing, hut only 
relations of exact equality between man and man ? 
I will not insult your understanding by pressing 
the question. You perceive at a glance that if we 
take the Christian idea of morality (Christ's idea) 
for granted, then a man may obey every appetite 
and passion of his nature to the fullest possible 
extent within the limits of an equal regard to 
other men, and yet be morally approved. And if 
so, then it follows that a state of society may exist 
without the slightest prejudice to morality, in 
which, notwithstanding, each and all the members, 
or the public and private interests, may be so har- 
jnoniously related as to allow the utmost possible 
reedom to all the appetites and passions of human 
nature. Which was the proposition to be demon- 
atrated. 

But I do not stop here. I am not content 
with merely saying that a state of society which 
puts man in harmony with his nature, or, in equiv- 
alent terms, insures him the ample gratification of 
all his appetites and passions, may exist without 
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prejudice to the interests of moralitjr. I claiia 
that such a slate of societj' is absolntely indi^Knsa- 
hie to those interests. I insist that such a state of 
aocicty is the actaal fulfilment of all morality — is 
the destined consommation of all law and pro- 
phecy — is in fact the necessary basis of God's king- 
dom on earth. Before atlempliug to prove this 
proposition, let lae obviate a probable misconcep- 
tion of my meaning springing from the popular 
misuse of the word j>assio7is. 

I use this word altogether in its scientific strict- 
ness, or as denoting certain springs or principles 
of action in man, certain original susceptibilities or 
aptitudes of human nature, bearing the names of 
Lovc^ Friendship, Paternity, Ambition. These 
passions of man, when exempt from arbitrary com- 
pression, or left to their free development, work 
the most peaceful and benignant results. They 
are the sources or springs of all our activity, and 
in the exact measure of their fullness or intensity 
they clothe human life with beauty. They are the 
first fountains of the ideal within us, forever reno- 
THtiog the arid sands of our daily life with verdure 
and freshness. But these passions, when circum- 
stances are unpropilious, especially when they are 
arbitrarily thwarted, assume oflenlimcs a morbid 
expre^ion inversely proportionate to the benignity 
of their normal action. Their very fullness or in- 
tca»ty, which constitutes their value, renders them 
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liable to the profouiidest wounds, and the 
of these wounds often drives the subject into fear- 
ful reaction. Love, for example, is hahituallj 
betrayed to disappointment by our present i 
eatiSc social arrangeniente, and the subject conse- 
quently is incessanlly driven to revenge or other 
disorderly manifestation. And so with all osj 
passions. They are all alilce capable of 1 
stung, hij the tijTamiy of outward circumstamxa, in^ 
the most subversive action. Now thonghtlea 
pie are wont to fix upon the.se morbid displays 
the passion as characteristic of it, and exalt the '■ 
purely accidental into the essential. Thus you 
liear people talk of the passions of anger, revenge, 
avarice, etc., as if these exceptional states were the 
rule, or as if passion could ever tnily reveal itself 
save in freedoni from outward domination. But 
who would go to a hospital to ascertain the laws 
of health ? Or who would visit a prison to study 
the nufettered and spontaneous play of the hui 
body? The very word — tnormiti^s — by which r 
characterize these angry and revengeful display 
proves them to be unnatural. They are nature's" 
excesses, where she ia seen going out of herself to 
obey some foreign influence. There can he no ob* 
Bcurity, then, upon my use of the word j>a»sioi\8.A 
discard the vulgar use of it utterly, and conGno i 
to its strict scientific sense, as indicating tt^ 
divinely implanted springs of action in humai 
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natnie. Tfaaa when I speak of a state of aoaety 
which will place man ia bannony with bis paa- 
aoBe, I mean one which will place no arbitrarj 

linitatiote — no limitations underived from the pas.- 
HODS ib^DiscIvcs — upon the passions or EcotimentB 
of Love, Frientiship, Auibition, or Paternity. So 
that my whole proposiltou runs thus: A state of 
sockty which will perfectly gratify every appetite 
of* man's body, aad everj- want of his soal oom- 
prehended under the terms Love, Friendship, Am- 
bitioa, Paternity, aSbrds the destined and only 
posnble fulfilment of all morality, affords indeed 
the indispensable basis of God's kingdom on earth. 
The proof of this proposition stands in the fact, 
that such a stateofsodety alone nteets the require- 
ments of a perfect equality among men. Bat let 
us proceed step by step. 

It is rery well known that the law and the pro- 
phets menitoDed by Christ in his iiunoas deSnitioo 
of morality, teslidetl of a divine kingdom at 
righteousness to be manifested in tbe foUness of 
time upon the earth. Now. as Christ declared the 
fulfilment of all this law and prophecy to consist 
in oar doing as ve would be done by, that is to 
say, in social c»iua!ity, so it seems inevitable to 
eondnde thnt social equality is the faodantental 
principle of the Jiviue administiation or economy 
on earth. Of course it would afi'ront the position 
of Jcsos as a Chiist, or divine messenger, to regard 
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Lis words as having primarilr any [irivatc applica- 
tion. He was the voice of God to universal man, 
and wlien he expounds God's law, therefore, any 
private application of his words must be derived 
from their public or universal import. In short, 
his exposition of the law is spii'itaal, and therefore 
universal or infinite. Thus, when he says the law 
and the prophets mean neither more nor less than 
this, Do as ye would be done by, he virtually says 
that Bucli is the will of God with respect to all 
men, such the necessary basis of His cordial inter- 
course with them. He would have all men do 
unto others as they would have others do unto 
them; which is equivalent to saying that he would 
have the periect equality of man with raau recog- 
nized. For manifestly without this equality the 
rule could not be binding. The only ground upon 
which I can be asked to do to others preciecly as I 
would have ihem do to me is, that in the eyes of 
Him who asks it, we are precisely equal. If I^ 
were unequal with them either by excess or defeg 
the inequality of our relation would beget or e 
impose a corresponding inequality of obligation.! 
Social equality, then, according, to the words^ 
Jesus Christ, is the fulfilment of all morality, of «1 
law and promise on the part of God towards men. 
The world wails for notliing more than the orr/an- 
ization of this equality by society, to begin its end- 
less rest. The equality of man with mau must be 
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urgnuUcil by society licfore it can be even recog- 
iiicod by tlie imlivUliml. Accordingly, socicLj' luu 
done aolbiiig from the beginning but attempt to 
organize tliiii oiualily. All its elalatcs aod ordi- 
mnoea Iiaro been ho many approximations to it. 
But it oan never attain to its ideal or perfect Btate, 
until it porfectly organizes it. And it can only 
perfectly organize it by allowing to every one.the 
free enjoyment of bis natural appetites and pas- 
wonii. Let mo make tbis clear. 

Society bns no power over tbe nature of man. 
All tho wit of buman society cannot add one cubit ' 
to my natnral stature, uor make one of my hairs 
wbito or blai-k. lint now as every man differs 
irom uvcry otbcr in natui'al endowments, as one ia 
bold and anotlicr timid, one strong, another feeble, 
one siniplt', another shrewd, and so forth, howshall 
MH'ictv hope to ordain any equality among them? 
Manifestly not by any Procrustean legislation ad- 
iln'sscd to thi_' violent niodiliculion of these differ- 
fiicfs, for naluni abhors constraint save with a view 
la ampler fumro cuioynicnt. How otherwise? 
Uaoifcatly only by determining to honor all tnen 
equally, tliat is, by refusing to allow one man any 
arbitrary advantage over another. By arbitrary 
advantagu I mean, an advantage undcnved irom 
one^ own gi:iiius. A musician, for example, or a 
nulptfur, will always have a warm appreciation 
unong wrtoiu portions of the cummuoity, oad a 
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mathematician or machinist among other certain 
portions. Now society wisely leaves any advantage 
wliich one of these men enjoys in any quarter over 
another to the procurement of his own genius; 
feeling well aasuretl that such advantage will be 
amply compensated in another quarter by the 
genius of the other. But if society should say, on 
' the contrary, that the musician should have a fuller 
meal every day than the mathematician, or iho 
scidptor enjoy superior social culture to the ma- 
chinist, every one would feel the discrimination to 
be arbitrary, and pronounce society so far vicious 
or imperfect. Why? Because we instinctively 
feel that society has no right to guarantee one 
man's nature ampler satisfactions than another's; 
that natural want is in every case the ample title 
to, and the only measure of, natural gratification; 
and that society's prime function therefore is, not 
to ordain inequalities in this regard, but utterly 
to destroy thera as faat as they come to her notice. 
The diversity of hiiman gifia has been ordaining 
these inequalities all along the course of history, 
or giving one man superior natural endowments to 
another. But society's business is not to legislate 
fur one or few, but for all. She should therefore 
aim to reduce these inequalities wherever they 
have risen, and insure to all the same material suc- 
cor, the same exemption from outward want, which 
has been realized hitherto only by the few. The 
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^M province of society lies wholly in providing for 

^H man's material development, in removing from 

tbat sphere every thing like organized injustice or 
inequality. The development of Iiis genius, and 
the care of his spiritual interests belong appropri- 
ately to God, who I doubt not would be found 
amply competent to the task, whenever society 
should consent to inaugurate Him. 

Thus the only way in which society can ordain 
equality among men, is by freeing human want of 
every sort from the organized or conventional dis- 
abilities which now exist to its gratification. Ilere 
alone society can operate a perfect equality, by 
Faying that every man's nature, whatever be his 
personal differences from other men, shall be alike 
honored. And in operating a perfect equality 
among its subjects, itfulBIs, according to the golden 
precept of Jesus Christ, alt morality. But if so, 
then it follows that a society or fellowship among 
men which places man in exact harmony with hia 
natural appetites and passions, affords the only 
possible fulfilment of all law and prophecy, the 
destined basis of God's kingdom on earth. Which 
was the other proposition to be demonstrated. 

Here I close this very long letter, promising 
never again to indite a similar one, and remain ns 
ever your obedient servant. 
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I UNDKK3TAND that these tappings are on the 
increase in this city, and are devoutly attended by 
scores of persons soliciting intelligence of their 
trans-sepulchml friends and cronies. The effect of 
the exhibitions will perhaps finally be to diminish 
the prevalent snperstilious awe of death, and beget 
common-senae views of the life to which it is inci- 
dental. But I cannot help thinking that super- 
natural communications, real or imaginary, must 
almost necessarily prove injurious to the under- 
standing which receives them. 

I dread them chiefly on the ground of the autho- 
ritativencss they bear to the imagination. When 
a man gets a. communication from the supernatural 
spheie, especially if he has been educated reli- 
giously, he is disposed to give it n more unques- 
tioning credence than he would give to the same 
communication coming from a person in the flesh. 
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The novelty of ibe circumstance, the grim 
which overlies all that interior sphere, the prt- 
Fumod suj>eriority of the information which fj:»iril5 
|x>ssess, are so many provocatives to an abject and 
6U]HTslitious reverence on our part for whatever 
may l»efall us from that quarter; and hence there 
is irroAl danger of losing our wits, I have never 
yoi hoard of any one s wits being improved by 
intercourse with departed spirits. I liavt heard of 
numerous instances in which they have been irre- 
parably shattered. 

It may be said that all our current ghosts are 
amiablo. and exhibit no malignant purposes to- 
wani liio inu-Uoct. So be it. But every one who 
has road Swodenborg with attention, a cool, dis- 
pas^ionatc, scientific observer, kuows very well 
that chosii^ are uj> to aiiv kind and decree of ** art- 
ful dodi^e'' which suits their final purf>ose. They 
read the memory of a person like a book, Sweden-* 
boji: savs, and he instances cases where thev jret 
li«»]<l c»f a rriminal remembrance on the part of the 
BubjeeU and keep urging it home upon him until 
they drive him almost frantic with remorse. The 
records oi the old saintship are full of the fruits of 
this s]'iritual deviltry. All those phenomena of a 
morbid conscience which we see in "revivals," and 
which are called "conviction of sin," ** concern for 
the soul's salvation." ic, grow out of this infernal 
tampering of ghosts with one's memory. Now I 
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by no means wish to say that every gho3t who 
seeks to communicate with men in the flesh 13 
roguish. But I do say, that supposing such an one 
to be roguish, he ia quite capable, from his clair- 
voyant power, or his power of reading our memo- 
ries, to assume for any length of time precisely 
such a guise as may best win our confidence, and 
confirm his final despotic grip. 

No, I say to all this back-door influence — 
" Hands off, gentlemen 1 You may be very proper 
persons, but I insist upon BOeing my company. 
You have uttered a great many elevated senti- 
ments, no doubt ; but sentiment is cheap on this 
aide of Jordan, where we chiefly value deeds. 
Now if you will only do something for us, some- 
thing which science will adopt into her repertory, 
we shall welcome you with all our hearts. If you 
are nearer, as some of you have said, to the 
sources of power, and know its secrets, and if, 
moreover, you wish to do us good as you all 
affirm, the way is open to you at once. Give us 
an invention like the electric telegrapli, or the spin- 
ning-jenny. Give us a solution to some of the 
great questions of the day — the questions of 
finance, of an increased agricultural production, of 
the abolition of poverty and crime. Give us an 
improved medication, say a cure for small-pox, 
scarlet fever, gout, or even tooth-ache. Do any of 
these beneficent deeds for us, and then you shall 
18 
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r-t^ sentii&eiit to its, nnd give ns your opmioM 
It oossno^DT and ' tbe classiiicaLion of spberes,' 
I'ntil TOO consent to tliisproof of your 
beneYoltmoe, a proof so completely appreciable to 
na^ and therefore 90 incombent on yoa if you 
would ^MurJy win our regard, be oS^~tramp — keep 
moving!"* 

For my own part, I snapect that oar defuoci 
Wetkren are by no nwans so well posted up in 
osafal knovhtdg* as w* ourselves are. I soepect 
jn« nAmm i»,om ih» whole, a superior newspaper 
to any thai oar Ut« fiiend, "Mr. C." finds on his 
biva.k&5t -table of a tnnmiag. I say newt-psper 
litictiwrawlyy Wvaose, as Swedenborg proves very 
eottutasivi^ly, the aatitntl ephere is properly ihe 
oo]y tfbun of new thiii^ being tbe true sphere 
of the DiriDejiMRr. llie interior sphoes of cre*- 
tioa, the qpbetts of aflection and intellect, are 
dMibdBtt vnj iatensdag and impressire : hat the 
«E>«Bal sphfccy the sphere of Nature!, afeoa nn- 
SMs tbe wond«fs of cfeative /menr. We most 
tberofore ttol allow these departed gentlea«i to 
dilkMaMK as. I hare no doubt ihey espericDce 
As BHMl refined ettotioas, aad perocive truths in 
their own beaatiAil light. In a word, I have no 
(loabt that their /nsswc extstonee moeh traBwwwii 
enrs; hot as to the metuwi, I have as little donfat 
that wv are eqaalty in advance of them. Inhwi^ 
and thinkuftkcjexeeL amply beeanse iheylire 
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in a sphere plastic to tliose powers; but in doinj 
— in the capacity of original action — in the whole 
sphere, in short, of Art — we can give them any 
amount of odds, and leave them clean out of sight. 
When I speak of the influence of glioslly com 
mvmicationa upon "weak-minded persons," I nnean 
persons who, Hke myself; have been educated in 
shccrly erroneous views of individual responsi- 
bility. After my religious life dawned, my day 
was turned into hideous and unrelieved night by 
tacit ghostly visitations. I not merely repented 
myselfl as one of my theological tcacbcrs deemed 
it incumbent on me, of Adam's trauagrcssion, but 
every dubious transaction I bad bc^i engaged in 
from my youth np, no matter how insignificant 
soever, crept forth from its oblivious slime to para- 
lyze my soul with threats of God's judgment. So 
paltry an incident of my youth as the throwing 
snow-balls, and that^effectually too, at a younger 
brother io order to prevent his following me at 
play, had power, I recollect, to keep me awake all 
night, bedewing my pillow with tears, and beseech- 
ing God to grant mc forgiveness. By dint of inde- 
fatigable prayer and other ritual observance, I 
managed indeed to stave off aetual despair from 
the beginning; and juster views of the divino 
character obtained fi'om the New Testament, gra- 
dually illumined my very dense understanding, 
and gave me comparative peace. But I had no 
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^H satis&ctor^ glimpee of the aottree of »0 t^ iaSn- 
^H nal joggter; I had nndergooe till X leazaed bam 
^H Swedeaborg, that it proceeds &ora oertiia gfaoBtlj 
^H InsT-bodics iateot npoo rednctng tike bmiaii amd 
^H to their sobjection, and aruiing tb eiaB e I « » farlhiB 
^V purpose of ererr sensooos and bllacaoss idea we 

entertain of God, and of CTeiy disagiceaUe ir 

we retinn of onr own oondact. 

I call this information " aatis^tory," 

it accorded with mr own obserratioa. The safer- 

iog I tinderwent cooiessed itaelf an infliction, an 

timpositioD. I writhed under it as tou have seen 
a beast writhe onder a harden too beaTj for him 
to Uf^ vet not quite heary enoagh to crash iura 
oat of life. For I could not accept the impotatioa 
borne in upon me, that I was reallv chargeable 
with the guilt of anr of these remembered iniqai- 
' ties. I of coarse did not deny an external or 

instmineittal cotmection with them ; I did not denj 

■ that mr hand had incurred defilement, bat with 
mr total heart and mind I resisted any ckser affili- 
«|ioa. In reference, for example, to the trinal 
inndent whave specified, eren while weeping scald- 
ing tears over its renkembmiee, I cookl not bat be 
conscious of a preacnt tenderiMSS toward the im- 
agioarr soSerer, so cordial and so profogB as lotallj 
to Mqoit mr inoci or vital self of aor cooiplieily 
in the pretnises. Hence I had little doabc that the 
fiHt m^t be as Swedenborg alleged, and thai I 
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liad been all along nourishing, by means of 
folMties in my intellect, a brood of gbostly 
who had at last very nearly tamed me out of 
and home. 

It 18 not uncommon to hear the canting remark, 
that the world woald be better off if men had a 
little more of the suffering in question. 1 have no 
objection to every man understanding the evil of 
his doings. On the contrary, I wish that every 
one might clearly discern his habitual iniquities, 
because until Uiis discernment takes place, we shall 
not be in haste to put them away from us. But 
we shall never be able truly to confess them with 
the heart, so long as tee belwvt oursetvea the source of 
tfiem — so long as we believe in our individual re- 
sponsibility for them. The first step toward my 
acknowledging the evil of my doings, is my percep- 
tion of its being a foreign influx or importation. 
If I Tiew it as indigenous, of course I cannot 
deem it evil, for you would not have the same soil 
which briu^ forth the fruit condemn it also, would 
yoo? No man is wiser than himself. How there- 
fore can you expect any one to acknowledge an 
evil in his conduct, unless you tacitly attribute to 
him an inward or essential superiority to that evil? 
If the evil come strictly from himself or within, 
if it do not proceed merely from defective cnlture, 
bnt grow out of the very substance of his iodivi^. 
oality, then you simply inaolt him by aaking 
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to repeut it, or turn away from it. WoaW yon 4 
a crab-apple stock to produce peaches, or a bnim- 
ble-bush to bring forth grapes? Wby tben stultiiy 
yourself by expecting tbe peaceable fruita of rigbt- 
eoasiiees from those, wliom at tbe same lime yoa 
teach to regard themselTes as the sources of their 
sin? 

I do not read that John the Baptist, who was 
reckoned a pattern revivalist, ever taught people 
to get up a spiritual fidget, by way of qualifying 
themselvea for the acknowledgment of tbe coming 
divine man. I read that be simply told each man 
to repent bim of, or forsake, the evils incident to hia 
proper vocation, the manifest patent evils which 
all men recognized and suffered from, and so stand 
prepared to do the will of the coming teacher. 
The attempt to fiisten the authorship or responsi- 
bility of these oSonces upon the individual soul, 
and to establish tbe sobject'a metaphysical pro- 
perty in them, he left to the bloodhound sagacity 
of our modern theologians. It may bo very 
grand and lofty in these perfunctory gentlemen to 
dtsooarse upon the depth of human depravity, ttnd 
so forth, but I have do hesitation in saying that 
the man who would really aggravate tbe self-con- 
demnation of another, or intensify instead of mod- 
emta his conviction of personal defilement, no 
matter on what pretext soever of benevolei 
either himself grossly iaexperieucod iu this b 
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category of suffering, or else, may boast a heart 
harder than the nether mill-stone. He may have 
had what he calls troubles of conscience, but tlicy 
have simply been got up for an occasion, got up 
with a view to his passing muster with his sect, or 
boasting an orthodox religious experience. An 
immense deal of this spiritual dilettantism exists 
in the world. The mere outside foppery we see ia 
Broadway is as the fragrance of fresh hay in com- 
parison with it. 

No one can object to another kindly pointing 
out any of his discernible evils of Hfe, because 
every man feels it due to his manhood to rid it of 
all impediment. But clearly this is a very different 
thing from the endeavor to affix guilt to the soul. 
I know nothing so profoundly diabolic as this en- 
deavor, whenceaoever it may be exerted, from the 
pulpit or the closet, and for whatsoever ends, 
whether conventionally sacred or profane. To 
aim at making a poor wretch feel, that while sim- 
ply obeying some dictate of nature, or perhaps 
some prompting of wounded passion, he has mor- 
tally affronted the very source of his life — that 
he even has it in his power to affront it— is a \vickcd- 
ness beside which, it appears to me, most of our 
burglaries and murders seem common-place and 
tender. It ia spiritual murder, murder not of the 
mere perishing body, but of the imperishable soul. 
Asd the man who is guilty of it, should be put to 
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the peualtj of silence for the remainder of hia 
days, or at least until he proves himself better in- 
structed. He very probiibly lias a bosom full of 
parental tenderness, even while he is making so 
deadly an assault upon you in the name of hia God, 
and would sooner renounce his own life than 
cherish a vindictive temper towards his dependent 
offspring. In which case of course, he is vastly 
more worshipful than the fetish he serves. 

But you say that this man does not leave you 
hopeless, that even while charging guilt upon you, 
be points you to the all-sufficient remedy for it, 
Alasl this apology proceeds upon the notion that 
a man's relation to God is merely physical or ex- 
ternal, and that consequently provided he escapes 
& literal scourging from the divine hand, his aspi- 
rations are satisfied. Let every one speak for him- 
self here. For my ])art, I am free to suy, that I 
should be far more profoundly horrified by the 
idea of my capacity to oifend God — even though I 
should never actuaUy do il — than I should be by a 
fear of all the literal scourgings possible to be in- 
flicted upon me, by all the self-styled deities of the 
universe, A deity who has it either in his hand 
or his heart, to infiict a wound upon any form of 
sensitive existence, is a deity of decidedly puerile 
and disreputable pattern. He is no deity i'or cul- 
tivated men and women. A deity whose prestige 
is chiefly muscular, arising from his imagined 
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ability to inflict suffering, may still serve the needs 
of tlie Bushman, or the Choctaw, or our own row- 
dies : but to those in whom God's life has dawned 
however faintly, and whose souls accordingly are 
evermore consecrated to beauty, he is an unmiti- 
gated abomination. For a person of this quality 
knows no outward relations to God, no such rela- 
tions as are contemplated or provided for by your 
mere pugilistic deity. God is his inmost life, with- 
out whom in fact he does not live: God is his vital 
selfhood, without whom indeed he is not himself: 
to talk therefore of enmity between him and God, 
is to talk of dividing him asunder, is to talk of 
separating his form from his substance, his exist- 
ence from his being. 

I distrust accordingly these ghostly busy-bodies, 
who address our outward ear with gossip of the 
other world. They first arrest our attention by 
talk of those we have loved: they gradually in- 
flame our ascetic ambition, onr ambition after spir- 
itual distinction : and finally, having got a secure 
hold, who knows through what pools of voluntary 
filth and degradation they may drag us? I of 
course believe that spiritual help is incessantly en- 
joyed by man, but then it is a help directed exclu- 
sively to his affections and thoughts, not to his 
timorous and servile senses. The spiritual succor 
which comes in the way of quickening my intellect 
and affections, I am grateful for. It does not de- 
18* 
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^M grade me. It aggrandizes me, and makes my life 
^H more free. But tbat wbich comes in the form of 
^^ outward and personal dictation, is an insult to ray 
manhood, and in so far as it is tolerated, under- 
mines it. It makes my will servile to a foreign 
inspiration, discliargea my soul of its inherent di- 
vinity, and finally leaves me a dismal wreck, high 
and dry on the sands of superstition. It reduces 
me in fact below the level of the brute, for the 
brute has a certain reflected or colonial manhood, 
which disqualifies him for the" tacit endurance of 
oppression. I am not spenking of impoaaibi lilies. 
We have all heard of tender and devout persons, 
who having through some foolish ascelicisin, or 
other accidental cause, come under the influence of 
this attenuated despotism, have at last got back to 
their own firesides, so spent with suffering, so laoe- 
rated to the very core, as to be fit — when not 
aroused to an indignant and manly reaction — only 
for the soothing shelter of the grave. 

On the whole I am led to regard these so-called 
"spirits," rather as so many vermin revealing 
themselves in the tumble-down walls of our old 
theological hostelry, than as any very saintly and 
sweet persons, whose acquaintance it were edifying 
or even comfortable to make. I hope their pale 
activity — their bloodless and ghastly vivacity — 
maydo indirect good by promoting a general dis- 
gust for the abject personal gossip which thc3' deal 
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oQt to US, auil wticli has so long furatHhed the 
sLiple spiritual commodity of the old theology. 
But I vehemeutly discredit the prospect ol' any 
positive good. Man's true good never cornea from 
without him, but only from the depths of divinity 
within Lim, and whatever tends to divert his atten- 
tion from this truth, and fix it on Mahommedan 
paradises, and salvation through electricity, claims 
his most vindictive anathema. Above all, a spirit- 
ual life which feels itself depleted by the diligent 
prosecution of the natural one, which is actually 
interested to invade the latter, and persuade good 
sound flesh and blood to barter its savory cakes 
and ale for trite and faded sentimentalities, is a life 
which every reasonable person may safely i 
as unworthy his aspiration. 

The mere personal gossip these ghostly g 
remit to us, proves of what a flimsy and gossi 
quality they themselves are, and how feeble t 
grasp they have yet achieved of life. I am t 
that a communication was lately received 1 
Tom Paine and Ethau Allen, sajing that I 
were boarding at a hotel kept by John Buuyai 
and I can readily fancy the shaking of sides, and 
the rich aathnuatic wheeze, wherewith that commu- 
nication was launched by the inveterate -wsigs who 
projected it. But we are also told very seriously, 
that the Apostle Paul and other distinguished 
persons, have each a chosen medium in our neiglk 
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boriiiK.'*!, on wliam to dump b 
unj so eatabfiBh » depot Kir tbat cooinKMiiijr. Ami 
I learn faesiiles that Ih-. Franklin, Dr. CbanoiDg 
iatvmril other wdl-faehsTeii persons, are toro- 
f oat mere ioocmtinent bn£y-bo«li«s, and in&tead 
' ailemha^ to their own ulTairs, have actuallj 
tomeil runmi again in tb« entieavor to instinct and 
regulme a mtrltl. which had previoDslT seen Gt to 
dtachar^ them. Was ever anj preteosioii more 
intriasicallT dlaorderlr and inimodcsi! The apos- 
tle Pkul in (be esumation i^ all scboUra, was a 
sun of great oense and moikstjr. And tbe doo- 
tors FninkHa and Cbaooing were alao conspicoons 
for both traits. Now ia it crediUe Sot a moment 
that these great men are tamed into soch hopeless 
peacocks by the mere event of death, as to fancy 
that either of them ia capable of exerting the least 
iciBaenee upon human destinr, or the desttnj of 
lite least iodividual? Credat Jwhrttt, nan ego. Far 
oa«ier is it tor me to belicTe, that certain spectral 
Slenders ami Shallon's have been donning the 
d^^ of these good men, as found folded up and 
i on the shelves of somebody's reverential 
ry, and vainly trying in that gnise to npo 
; illustriovu) manoeis which once sanctified 

I am persuaded that this entire hobgoblin de- 
momtratioQ owes its existence to the superstitious 
and semi-Pagan conceptions of spiritual existeooa 
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which overrun society, and which are diligently 
nurlured by the old theology. The old theology 
represents the spiritual world as remote from the 
natural one in space. It supposes that when men 
die, they actually traverse space, actually go 
somewhere, and bring up either at a certain fixed 
^ocafe within the realm of sense, constituting heaven, 
or at another fixed locale constituting hell. Books 
even are written to suggest the probable latitude 
of these places, whether within or without our 
soiar system, and so forth. But this is clearly 
poerile. The spiritual world does not fal! within 
time and space. Time .ind space simply express 
two most general laws or methods by which the 
sensuous understanding, or the intelligence enlight- 
ened only by the senses, apprehends spiritual e.'tist- 
ence, or gathers knowledge. Thus, man, being a 
creature of infinite love and wisdom, is spiritually 
or in his miMt intimnteself, a form of affection and 
intellect. But intellect and affection are purely 
subjective existences: they are not (/uViys, visible 
to sense: they are forms of life. Henco unless 
some plane exist, in which these forms may be 
mirrored, and in which at the same time, man's 
faculty may be organized to discern them, he must 
Ibrever remain unconscious of himself, devoid of 
conscious life. lie must in fact remain forever 
blent with Deity, or infinitude, and therefore dead 
to all that stupendous epic of passion, intellect, 
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affect my central quality. Thai remaina as immu- 
table as God, because it is God, and is consequently 
in no danger oE being compromised by any event 
of my outer or sensible experience. All ilieac 
events do but image or bring to my own eonacioua- 
ness, the wonders of divinity which are shut up 
within me and in all men. And the event of 
death itself is only more signal than other events, 
because it makes this thrilling imagery more near 
and miraculous, by opening my consciousness to 
an inner field of being, in which time and space 
are no longer fixed but plastic to the affections of 
the individual, or in which every outward event 
and every outward form are visibly bom of the 
subject's private selfhood, and not as hero of hia 
common nature. 

If ail this bo true, and it can only be gainsaid 
through a denial of the divine infinitude, it is man- 
ifest that the old theology acta a very childish and 
superstitious part, in the personal idolatries which 
it organizes, in the attitude of literal depend- 
ence which it places roan under to some mere 
phenomenon or appearance of man, in the same 
plane with himseif. The life of Jesus and of Paul 
have exerted, and do still doubtless exert, a great 
influence upon human history, upon roan in nature. 
That ia to say, I am indebted to their superb ha- 
manitary services for vastly improved rclatior 
my fellow-man, for greatly mitigated social ciroum- 
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3CtiacGs. Bat to sav tEiac either Stsas or Paal, or 
■11 tbe holiest luuiies in history, hsT? the slightest 
powvr direcUj to a^ct mj spiritual relations, mj 
relations to tav lamest or efsential sel^ or to God, 
m to utter a. sheer abeanlitr. It is simplr in effect 
to nuke the tinite dominate the iodoite, of which 
it ia itself the helplese shadov ; it b to make the 
dead form or appearance contrul the Hring sob- 
Btance opon whicli it is strictir dependent for exist- 
ence. Of course intelligent mea grow oot of iheae 
earoal bood^ sometime or otbv, and it is not 
worth while to lament for th«r sake therefore. 
Bnt take persons of ieas intelligent, simple, creda- 
loos men, and teach them that Jesns, or Paul, or 
any other tangible person, has an lAaolute claim to 
their respect, an absolute claim to their personal 
allegiance: and then let them eoene, ihrongh a 
similar hoeua-poau to that of the "spiritnal rap- 
piogs," into sensible contact with certain nnscrn- 
pnlous knaves in the world of spirils:, who for 
some private end shall see 6t to represent tbem- 
Belres as these sacred perstms, and ajiioil their 
honest credolitT: who cnn tell to what horrid 
issues the snper^Ution mar 1i>ad? We hear jost 
now eDOugh to make the most iBdifferent feel: 
who can tell, if the iosanit j grow, to what deplora- 
ble heights it may evtntuaUy reach? 
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The name of Hartley Coleridge, obscure before, 
is likely to be embalmed in a wide-spread noto- 
riety, not more by reason of certain exquisite traits 
brought to ligiit in his recent biography, than by 
the great infirmity which made them so unavailing 
to hia happiness. 

With the choicest gifta of heart and mind, Ilart- 
ley Coleridge was a drunkard. But they who 
deplored his infirmity lost none of iheir regard for^H 
the man. On the eontrary, the attractive feature^^H 
of bis character appear to have been only tfa^^^f 
more clearly illustrated by this dark backgroun^^H 
of vicious habit. The case is not rare. A paral]^^^| 
, and signal instance is within the memory of i^^^M 
our citizens. Every one remembers the late Mr. 

\ , a man of the most massive mental endow- 

L tnents, and the richest natural affections, who tro^^H 
1 without effort heights which great men toiled <ll^^| 
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their lives to reach, and who shed lustre upon 
every position, social or political, he ever occupied, 
and yet fell a victim to the same destroyer. But 
the jeweled nature of this man never sliono eo 
bright in the eyes of his friends, aa when they saw 
the dark cloud up-rolling which was soon to snatch 
it from mortal sight for evermore. Whether it was 
that he felt the stimulus of tho great admiration ho 
excited, or that his angels were resolved to show 
how divine a structure was imperiled by so base a 
worm, oertain it is that his powers seemed only to 
culminate at the very eve of their final eclipse. 
Both heart and mind appeared unabated, and even 
untarnished. Keaaoning, imagination, wit, and a 
diction which in every case fitted his thought as 
the skill fits the body, in short all bis powers, wero 
in lively play, and nothing was lacking to ensure 
hira the proudest intellectual prestige in the nation, 
save strength of will to defy the obscene appetite 
which consumed hia vitals. But he fell prone, and 
the pitying earth made haste to hide him, forlorn 
and broken-hearted, from the stolid gaze of men. 

Now what I wish to say in regard to these and 
like cases, is that they are a clinging and a burning 
reproach to the society that tolerates them. So- 
ciety has ample virtue to cure every instance of 
intemperance within her limits, provided she had 
only the will to exert it. There is no mystery 
about drunkenness. LIIck all habits, its strength lies 
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a diseased will, I iiavc been in tbe habit of say- 
ing " good morning" to ray mother when we meet 
at breakfast. If I set myself seriously to forego 
this salutution of a moruing, I find the task supe- 
rior to my powers. All my spiritual forces appear J 

tlie point of deserting me, and my thought^ 
become a complete chaos. This experience upon 

trivial an occasion, arises from the feebleness a 
my will or practical faculty. The bent of my naq 
tare is towards affection and thought rather thai 
action. I love the fireside rather than the forum. 1 
I can give extatic hours to worship or meditation, 
but moments spent in original deeds, such as put- 
ting a button upon my coat or cleansing ray gar- 
den-walk of weeds, weigh very heavily upon i 
shoulders. Habit, therefore, is my tyrant. Whal 
I have been accustomed to do I do easily, nor cai 
I forego the doing of it without extreme pain. MjP 
will, or practical faculty, being so small, I i 
scarcely do anything else but what I have h 
accustomed to do all my life. My habits since | 
gave up tobacco, after perhaps a ten years' conflici 
are what are called good. But all habit is bad j 
K. It is at best but a substitute for original not, 
manly action. The habit of prayer and of goial 
to church bear certainly very innocent social fru 
But as hnliils they involve no less damage to I 
Boul's health, which consists in the faculty < 
prompt and original action — action suited to u 
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(lay's emergcncj, than otliers of whatever ooaven- 
tional odium. 

Now drunkennpss is tbe vice of nAtares like 
mine. It is the besetting temptation of all thoae 
whose passive side is more developed than their 
pnicticul one, or whose energies of pa^on and 
thought are superior to their energy of action. 
One reason of this is obvious from what has gone 
before, namely, that persons of this sort invariably 
incline to habitual action, of whatever kind, by the 
necessity of their nature. And another is, that 
wine, by the imaginative exhilaration it produces, 
Biiiiulatea for the subject the very power which 
liis sober consciousness telU him he is deficient in. 
When I lake a few glasses of wine I am ready to 
measure strategy with Bonaparte, and though nor- 
mally unambitious in the presence of woman, 
would not hesitate to encounter Antony in rivalry 
tor Cleopatra. The man of action, or practical 
man, on (he olher hand, is ashamed of these cheap 
and inipalpitblc conriucsts. He knows by experi- 
ence the amount of his power, and is not willingly 
duped into confounding his performance with the 
exuberant impulse and aspiration which lie behind 
it, Uonce you never, or very rarely, see eminently 
practical people overcome by this habit. Its vic- 
tims arc commonly amiable, afl'cctionate, intellec- 
tual persons, men of whom it is allowable to say 
that "they have no enemy but themselves." Peo- 
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pie who can act afresli every morniDg endure no 
habits, least of all harmful ones. It is even friglil- 
ful to see how a Yankee (who is a type of practi- 
cality or will, and therefore deflcieiit in the subsoil 
of tenderness and mental refinement) staves ahead, 
Bleeping every night a thousand miles apart, dining 
at noon or dusk indifferently, at home in every 
tavern, and the frankest friend of every man I 
iias known for the last half hour. Did you eval 
see a Yankee, pure grit, who could not invent » 
tolerable meal out of any dish set before him? I 
Or is there in the land a bed out of which he could | 
not coax a remunerative sleep? The Yankee J 
"without guile" heralds a new and lustrous em*! 
for humanity. It is the pure earthly or external- 1 
principle (symbolically the devil) becoming utilized J 
and at length respectable. Hence the repute 
"omnipotence" of the Yankee. For there is no-J 

■, thing BO powerful as the external or jiifernal prin- 1 
ciple in unison with the internal one. Hence we J 
read that " there is more joy in heaven over c 
repentant sinwr than over ninety and ninejusC ptr* 

'ton.i who need no repentance," 

Such being the philosophy of Intemperance, it 
is manifest that society acts very stupidly io trea^ 
jng it with simple malediction. What it wants iaj 
medication, not malediction. It ia a symptom o 
disease in the suhject; and what he invites from 
you accordingly is not scorn, but sympathy a 
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2s 32. inibented or natural weak- 
zriss zz irll. xzii 5s c^he ss conble under proper 
:-.i:r^ i:* xij =i*:ce rrASigral f^rm of disease. How 
fCTToi 7o jr*aci: lo ii«» drsTikard upon the evils 
cc iinrzireriz^:? 1 ILs hi noc a^i innnitelj keener 
>:=:f€ :d :z!css ri ii? IinZe siriger than von have 
:z. j^izr -viji/e cocrlaiicii: asd noisr noddle? Is 
zrir, 2ls \irvi a cailjaziKi dismal hell to him? And 
CXI jra j&rirf Ck> no manlier o£ce than stirring 
17 :^ xttiis? Xj^hrr^ £3 zaore common for 
~!:>:ai!£.^-fss reccl*; ;Lic to eoafinind the iri7/ or 



rri>:c:t--Al ict'i:j ct' a r-rr?-:::. with. hU i.-^fA-*.' or 
5::-.:^ ::<ir:^ izi 2J^7ir-:i:~?- A^d honoe i: is 
iLi'.rrc-i :1j.: *:»:';iiiit-: :!:•£ IriT.lvJ.rl : :"." ' -■.- re:br:n, 

: .ii ;JLj?. Ti? .in- kiri h-et- r livei wlio. in ihe 

* ,. • Ki^ ^;i<u. . - .? '—I — - J. . *^'_ -.--* !*'_ « Li.fc^ rr _. * en. 

J < r.-:lu jJLzi :.. ":e d". 1:- ;: Iriiik no ni:7e. What 

h-' i5iL5 :r:'iz: j^i ujiertforo is. n:: fc:;: vo'i should 
:'i::i.z:-: z's j-.-«:o isrir^ttions, wl:.*j. :t lae truth 
v.-.r: Ivzr-.v;:: ir*: i::. i ^-^-'^ ■-'■^*"- livelier exeroise 
tli:: vcir o*vr.. V'l: si:L::'v :L;i: vou should, bv the 
rc:^\-.: rua.^^'fvs::: o: vour STn:ra:hv, eriitrowor or 

• « » - ■ * ♦ 

T.:-: 'X7'i'^k'xrl'< 'l.s<:-3^c beir.g one of his voian- 
:;:rv or rnij:i.::i.l :a:u1:v. of O'.-urso the cure oi ii 
c.ii •;• !v oo::>j :hrci::a L:r.ise!f. That is to s;iv. it 
o:\" on! J o*;r.:o j.l-.vj: throuiih th-j development in 
Lira of :k will sui^rior to that of his natural or 
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inherited one. The means of ihia development 
are exciiiaively eocial. The first step, whicli is the 
vitally important one, consists in Society coming 
to regard drunkenness as nothing more or less than 

symptom of disease, and ceasing consequently to 
regard the subject as criminal on aceouat of it, 
This stt'p on the part of Society would be tani 
mount to the inward j iistifieation of the Bufferef^ 
and would be immediately followed on bis side b' 
a sense of peace and a feeling of unity with 
ciety, so novel and delicious aa of itself almost 

ice for his complete enlargement. Only they love 
much to whom much is forgiven. And when Socie^ 
ehall have the grace to forgive all her erring 
spring, by assuming to herself the burden of their 
offences, she will learn that the path of magnanimity 
is also the path of consummate prudence. Teach 

man to believe himself at heart a sinner, and 
■will be sure to "play hell," as the phrase goes, witl 
his teachers. Teach him, on the contrary, to be* 
lieve himself at' heart sound, and a sinner only 
social imputation, and he will abound in all m; 
ner of manly fruit. Accordingly this poor drunl 
ard, being inwardly relieved of that guilt whii 
bows him to the dust, and which forever darl 
the hope of the future by the memory of the 
loathsome past ; being restored to more than 
pristine peace and innocence by your loyalty 
truth, will put on vigor and beauty with the da] 
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and sbed the slough of natural habit as spontane- 
ously as flowers shed their foliage, or corn its 
husks. 

A hospital or infirmary for intemperance, organ- 
ized and animated by this spirit, is a desideratum 
upon which much might be said, and I have heard 
of one being opened somewhere on Long Island, 
but I have no authentic information about it. 
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■ Man cannot be made truly orderly by outward 
H constraint, bat only by inward attraction, or what 
1 is the same thing, the free play of the affectiona. 
1 Constrained order ia that which we impose upon 
H the beasts when we would reduce them to subjec- 
r tion. We bit the mouth of the horse, and freely 

apply the goad to the sides of the ox. Bat we , 
have no respect for a man who requires similar 
persuasives to order. So long as he cannot be 
kept orderly save by the fear of punishment in 
this world or the next, we feel that be is a very 

■ immature style of man, and pray accordingly for 
H his incontinent ripening. For the only order 
H which is seemly for man, is that which is energized 
H from within, that which taking being from hie 
H affections, and form from his intelligence, issues in 

^ft every beautiful and gracious word and action. S'fi^^^ 
^^ example, suppose a man to stasd very moo&I^^^H 



cIh vsy <tf' a»iw cfaoEJied iotenst of mine ; or 
iii^Hiiiw bim u h&Te tojored me by some iaterier- 
«neB with 117 a&iis; it ia quite pomble that the 
laat tfF 71m IB tbe one ease, or of rereogc in the 
«Aav mn^ jaompt me to raaavc the oSeoiler 
fiom tnj- pi<h. ^tnr viole I leeat this t«iipta- 
tkn otdj* ttroo^ fmr of pnniAmmt here or here- 
«ftBv B&d BfiC from avdbl diegost or distaste, it is 
nidoit liiac I hh w jet imraidlj' inunatore or 
an^; and that thoa eseestial diTiiK juices which 
Mali otM da^ fiD me with sweetoes are still acid 
■ad acrid. Ia dart, it ta evident ibaX I hare not 
yet ieceived tliat ^Hritoal uiointiiig &om the 
BJeltest or TBjnoKt, which constitTites the vital dia- 
tiactim of homan^, and eoables it in good cdd 
ecclesiastical phisee, to OTwcome the world, the 
&Bh and tlvi deriL 

Beofile eaumoolj sappose that this nuttoiity of 
huBBnuty U not dcBtioed 10 take place oa eazth, 
tittt it is contingeat opoa a certain change of 
place to lio broagbt aboot b; death. Begenen- 
taoa is with them a mechanical proce^ eSected by 
aoBK opeiatioD of God considered as a quite ex.- 
tenal being or life. Thej hare no idfa that man 
is vitalized &om within, that the procession of 
life is alvajB from within to without, — although 
many of their most cherished traditions imply the 
tntlli — and thai whererer man is accordingly, 
'a God in '4fce plenitude of Has pQWi 
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. Hence tliey lavn man's aclvancement, in any r 
sense of the word, into an exclusively uUra-moiP 
dane acliievement, when the decease of llie iiatura 
body shall have left the bouI more pliant to tbe 
divine behests. But this is a fallacy. The regen- 
erative process ia purely dynamical, and oonaista 
Id tbe removal of certain spiritual impedimeat»J| 
the perfect life in the shape of puerilu prejudi 
and traditional falsities. Tfatore, or the matei 
world, is fipiritually servile or passive, And has ■ 
the slightest power therefore to impede any f 
Bible development of human destiny, were i 
only true to himself. Man has eimply to ( 
himself in the true order of his life, which roqtu 
that his conduct he always bcgottcii of an io' 
instead of an outward motive, be begolten of ti 
instead of prudence or policy, to reahzc at ( 
the most liberal measure of the divine benignitjl 
not only in a spiritual way, or the way of a i 
(;lou3 l>i!3or;i sorenity, but also in a material .v 
tkc way of an unprcoedentedly ample fruotii!«atU| 
oC nahjre. 

Evil is always superliciiil, and of Jta very t 
therefore perishable or transitory. It is uuk 
at the heart of ihinga, and when therefore thcfc 
of things becomes fully operative at the extrSI 
ties, or when the centre govern.H the u'v 
it will utterly die out of remcinbranco, " Th( 
wag once," says a famous myatie, " 
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presence and perfeclion, and to endow Jiiiu wil 
. the lordship of the outward universe. This ia thft 
gre:it inward meaning of Christianity, the whichf 
when its purely literal and deciduous features shall 
have found their proper or subordinate place, shall 
give it power over all the religions of the earth, 
and make it a standard or rallying point of all tba 
nations now grovelling in superstition. 

Other religions have very much more to say of 
prayer, and asceticism, and worship, and sacred 
writings, and of life beyond the grave, than Chris- 
tianity has, at least the Christianity of the four 
gospels. Christ, indeed, commeuds the profusesi 
prayer, not by any means as a condition of obtail 
ing the divine favor otherwise unobtainable, but 
only with a view to set forth the unsuspected 
amplitude of tlie divine bounty. If any of you, 
said he, know how to gratify the desires of y« 
children, when addressed to you, koto much i 
shall your heavenly Father give good thing! 
them that ask of Him. And whatsoever ritualili 
he prescribed, were prescribed not as instrument 
to any end properly speaking, not as means 
achieving a salvation otherwise withheld, but 
as instructive and beautiful memorials of a sab 
tion more free and full for all men than science 
yet begun to lisp or even dream o£ 

But all this is the smallest praise attributable 
Christianity, and does not begin to express its di 
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UBetivtt luUk WbA I 
ftmt. ail o^utr "■fii'"""' , s A^ tc ImskoU bm 
iMBrif of tfas li& CO come hat a£ t&afc waiek wnr 
M> tfaK it pramiaEs oat nixxfij a fntn* bat afao a 
PHBBt aumnaa. Its pmsnSmr ^aaj m Aak it afa- 
■jTti III ita luscipie &am a^ oUtgBtaM^ " iJiTmi to 
— w»nil ioQ) tieaven iir B (bBen^ ioto the flostL* 
is oniar Ui realna its ba&edtt; that ^ "ip^ fc^ but 
to pnr anii I^iar noc fiir fua ptivstB xioI'b sItbt- 
tua m mliffT vmidB — votidB beyami *fc^ bstc — 
but i nt T tfaaC Gofs ™p"g fTi jgiiE lie haflmnd snd 
Bv fchtg^"! esms aaii Sis will be limc m Am 
gimmt Mfri^ jnS OS it is duae ta liM^mi & 
tmJBS liiiB. b Ba^ tfaftt God ORniJil pre him tAu 
panuMT Aqr tfaa snp|ily- of vrvj waak tad & deHr- 

■ iwMi. fiwwi -H arttiptatrrm ntirj ..wil Aoii tfac (BO- 

ln« Iqr wiiidt ic wings the peutun bs amplT (fat^ 
that tfaaro is ao power in uk mtiveoK bat Gofi : 
or m Mbar worU iha£ Ss oiooe b ttie kingdora of 
tte wtii, Hila alone die power of fctmii i an eriag it, 
and iXLs akiae Uie gluey o' doing aa 

Thia we repcos is tbe gtand djatjaction o£ Cbris- 
MailtT Iroat all other feJiaioB^ iJoL it soma to 
toca tb0 lanadoBia of tikis work! inio tbe It i ti tp doffw 
of God. Ic toAf he said that iCahomBcdsaan 
aita claims ibe empire of tka eottlt £ae God. 
Tc^ bat a men aiUerisl co^iira finoded oo tbe 
aatnal aatqMdh;- of taeei^ ratbcr tbaa a ^iiibtal 

P baatled (m tWr wientifi e bantiooT. Aeoord- 
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iogly, if you look at tlie practical operation of tlio 
two economics, you And the mind of man in Chria- 
tenclom continually advancing, continually rising 
above the dominion of the senses, while in Ha- 
hommedan countries it remains a stagnant and 
fetid pool unrnfRed by any divine afllatna. Ma- 
hommedanism and all Gentile religions awamp 
man in nature, in the mere mud of hia natural 
relations. Christianity lifts hira out of these rela- 
tions, and allies him in spirit with universal good- 
ness and truth. In all the lower religions the 
claims of kindred and country arc paramount, 
the religioa being practically nothing more than 
a consecration of the ties of nature. Christianity 
on the other band, as is very well known, aitns 
at bringing to light supernatural or divine ties 
for man, and the Christ openly promised all 
those who forsook their natural relationships fot 
his sake, not merely tbe greatest possible spirit- 
ual, hut even tlie greatest possible temporal com- 
pensations also, 

If now we should be asked in what way the 
elevation which Christianity promised to man on 
earth was destined to be accomplished, we sliould 
reply, taking our cue from history, by the serane 
and resistless march of science. It is science alone 
which is capable of working the spiritual enfran- 
chisement of man, or of giving him dclivet anOO 
from the bondage of his merely natural c 
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L pivotal men appear, doubt- 
c iBterrals, wbo, br the simjjle 
B tlietr phvaic cnutDcipa- 
* the lojil parple, in fact, out 
«f ikair u«it qsinsi^fiesli aoJ blood. All honor 
tothese ■•■ m tbeir placet Ther are tbe stoul 
acUiesstff God vbo bsve b^ at bay the forces of 
aaiane, bbIiI the doenuB of man's iDdiriiliialilT 
ni^t becotae scwntifically explored and cstab- 
KsJbeil. Bot varEue is not the cod of existence, 
boi cety a toeaas of establbhing peace oa indc- 
anveliUe foakbrtkiiis. Hcaee, the Eoldkr cs.ists 
mat Sat his ovn fakct but oaly Ibr tbcsake of the 
cUuBm. Ho is the tool or serraot of tbo citizen, 
aad tbe aoneot be Uteapts to act for hunsell^ or 
span &om tbat bononbte service, tber strip biii\ 
of hie glitteruis Uvcrr. aod raule turn off to a 
fctooioas deub. Tkos ve uiay gratefullir admire 
tbooe stoat old saints aod ascetics, who fbugbt tbal 
«« migfat reap tbe fmits of peace, but surely it 
voti!d W insane to emulate them. Thifi would bo 
lo say that they bad not acbiewd their mission, 
ihtt Um oaD()uest tbcy were empowered to make 
fuf bumanity remained foreviT tuuuxomplisbed. 
Buudi.-^ the ^ery ordeal tbese great spirits eodored 
ifi loLilU di^j'roportiouaie to tbdsinewsof our ordi- 
nary flpiritualtty. And cooseqaently uuless there 
bo « graUcr path opened to the mass — a path 
tbroQgh tlic valley as well ts over tbe bill, a path 
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which shall never desert tlic cheerful bum of in- • 
diistry, nor be lost to the smoke of the peaceful 
cottage, but ever resound with the hells of cattle 
returning at eventide, and the footsteps of child- 
hood reeling with glee, and the voice of blissful 
lovers whispering eternal constancy — why then the 
mass of mankind must despair of salvation. In 
that case God would be able, to save only great 
men, and the humble, or those who could yield 
Him no assistance, must tumble ofT to destruction. 
Fie on so base a thought ! 

Now it is science which lays out this secure and 
serene path, this sweet valley-road which leads to 
the flsaured and universal lordship of nature. 
Science, which is the harvested fruit of universal 
experience and observation, absolves our private 
sinews from every obligation to subjugate nature, 
by demonstrating a certain essential accord between 
nature and spirit, which, if organized in suitable 
institutions, will operate a complete harmony be- 
tween the inward and outward spheres of human 
life, or what is the same thing, between the pub- 
lic and private interests of man. Thus, science 
fulfils the identical prophecy of all religion, Fo"* 
as all religion, one jot removed from gi-ovelling 
superstition, contemplates nothing more at its 
Lighest culmination than the unity of maa'with 
God and his fellow-man, so Science, in commend- 
ing to man's reverence the laws of this complex 
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a nmCT — h»a tfepcnfiag HpOB bo eoBTcntkni, antl 
tsAireni by Boi&mg but tfanr own saperb aiul 
OMlchleeE noBon — pe r feeriir wnMw him for the 
&st tfcae ur mtfiec the i«{innn-nts <^ id^km. 
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